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THIRD LETTER 

Sent by Fernando Cortes, Captain and Superior Justice 
of Yucatan, called the New Spain of the Ocean Sea, to the 
Very High and Most Potent and Invincible Lord, Don 
Carlos, August Emperor and King of Spain, Our Lord, 
Concerning the things transpired and very worthy of ad- 
miration in the conquest and recovery of the very great and 
marvellous city of Temixtitan, and of the other provinces 
subject to it which had revolted/^ In which city and pro- 
vinces the said Captain and Spaniards obtained great and 
signal victories, worthy of perpetual memory. Likewise, 
relation is made how the South Sea has been discovered; 
and many other and great provinces, very rich in mines 
of gold, and pearls, and precious stones, and information 
is even had that there are spices. 



Very High and Most Powerful Prince, Very Catholic 
and Invincible Emperor, King and Lord. With Alonzo 
de Mendoza, native of Medellin, whom I sent from this 
New Spain on the fifth of March of the past year of 1521, 
/ 1 despatched a second accotmt to Your Majesty of every- 
thing that had happened here ;y this I finished writing 
on the thirtieth of October of the year 1520, but on ac- 
count of very contrary winds and the loss of three ships, 
one of which I had prepared to send with the said accotmt 
to Your Majesty, and the two others to bring help from 
the island of Hispaniola, there was much delay in the 
said Mendoza's departure, as I more fully wrote by him 
to Your Majesty. In the closing part of that despatch 
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/>. ^* 

I iotd Your Majesty how, after tlie TwHans <^ Temixtitan 
.Jbiid eifpdied us by force, I had marched against the 
. jhov in oe of Tqieaca, one of its vassals ^dudi had rd)dled 
against ns, and that, with the Spaniaids who remained, 
and our friendly Indians, I had made war on them, and 
reduced them to the service of Your Majesty. I also 
said diat the past treadiery and the great sufferings and 
deaths of the Spaniards were so fredi in our hearts, that 
my determination was to return against the inhabitants 
of that capital, who had been the cause of all; that I had 
begun to build thirteen brigantines, with ^dudi to do 
them all the damage I could from the lake, if they perse- 
vered in their wicked intention; that while the said 
brigantines were being made, and we and the friendly 
Indians were preparing ourselves to return against the 
enemy, I had sent for reinforcements of people, and 
horses, and artillery, and arms, to the island of Hispaniola, 
where I had written r^;ardii^ it to Your l^jesty's 
officials who reside there, sending them monies for the 
necessary outlay and expenses. I also assured Your 
Majesty that, till we were victorious over the enemy, I 
would neither think of rest, nor would I cease to use all 
possible solicitude to accomplish it, disregarding whatever 
danger and hardship might overtake me; and that with 
this determination I was preparing to leave the said 
province of Tepeaca^ 

I likewise made known to Yoiu* Majesty how a caravel, 
belonging to Francisco de Garay, Lieutenant Governor of 
the island of Jamaica, had arrived in great distress at 
the port of Vera Cruz, carrying about thirty men, who 
said that two other ships had sailed for the river of 
Panuco, where the natives had routed one of Francisco 
de Garay*s captains; and it was feared if these landed 
thefre, that they would suffer injtiry from the natives 
nkitng the said river. I likewise wrote to Yoiu* Majesty 
that I had immediately determined to send another 
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caravel in search of the said ships, to let them know what 
had happened. 

After writing this, it pleased God that one of these 
ships should reach the port of Vera Cruz, on board of 
which there was a captain with about a hundred and 
twenty men. He learned there how Garay's former 
party had been routed. The captain who was routed 
assured them that they could not land at the river of 
Panuco without sustaining much harm from the Indians. 
While they still lay in the said port, with the determina^ 
tion to go to that river, a storm with violent wind arose 
which drove the ship out to sea, breaking the cables, and 
driving it into a port, called San Juan, twelve leagues 
higher up the coast, where, after disembarking all the 
people, and seven or eight horses, and as many mares 
which they had brought, they beached the ship, which 
leaked badly. As soon as this was made known to me, 
I wrote to the captain immediately, telling him that I 
was much grieved at what had happened to him, and that 
I had sent orders to my lieutenant at Vera Cruz that 
he and his people should be given a very good reception 
and whatever they might need, and also to ascertain 
their plans; and that, if all or any of them wished to 
return in the ships which were lying there, he should 
give them permission and facilitate their departtire. The 
captain and his men determined to remain, and join me, 
but we know nothing about the other ships thus far, and, 
as so long a time has already elapsed, we much doubt of 
their being saved; may God have taken them to a good 
port ! 

Being about to leave the province of Tepeaca, I learned 
that two provinces, called Cecatami and Xalazingo, sub- 
ject to the lord of Temixtitan, had rebelled, and on the 
road from the city of Vera Cruz thither, which passes 
that way, they had killed some Spaniards. To render 
that road secure, and to administer chastisement to them 
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in case they did not submit peaceably, I sent a captain 
with twenty horsemen and two hundred foot soldiers, 
ordering him, on the part of Your Majesty, to require 
the natives of those provinces to submit peaceably as 
vassals of Your Majesty, as they had done heretofore, and 
to use all possible moderation with them; but, if they 
would not receive him peaceably, to make war on them. 
I told him when he had done that, and quieted these two 
provinces, to return with his men to Tascaltecal, where I 
would wait for him. He left in the beginning of the 
month of December 1520, and pursued his road to those 
prD\4nces which were about twenty leagues distant. 

Having despatched this business. Very Powerful Lord, 
I left Segura de la Frontera, in the province of Tepeaca, 

DtMrhm ^^ mid- December of that year, placing a 
from captain with sixty men there because the 

T#fM€« natives besought me greatly to do so; and 
J ^nt all my people on foot to the city of Tascal- 
twal, where the brigantines were being btiilt, whidi is 
nine or ten leagues from Tepeaca, while I with twenty 
hw^n>en went that day to sleep in the city of Cholula. 
The ii\halvitantii desinxl my coming on account of the 
«ckne«ia of sn>aU-pox,^ which alsi.> affected the natives 
qI these c\nu\trie«Ss and those of the islands. Many of 
their iNAcique^^ haviixg die<l trom it. they desired that by 
I^Y actkxn, nnd with their approval, others shoold be 
^>|K>inte<l in their v>lace<i. We were very well received 
^yy thea\ oxi our arrival, aud, having finished this bosinsess 
tQ their satisiaction iu the aiAaner I have stated^ and 
ivaving e-\i>iaiue<l to them my pur|.K>se to maJke war on the 
j)jfg.Yi»ce i.^ Me-xicv aiKl T^aiixtitaa, I besought them, that,, 
^^asjwvwh asi they were vassaJisi ot Youi' Majesty, thsey 
9h(>uKl JitiUk^l tiriu iu then' trvfc?£Klship with us, a» we wcmki 
witjlpk thew tiU. death- X besought th>e» 3JB0 to aid n» 

Jfuf^^ ^Jte \a^va^ {^f^f^Kim^ma^ii, lil>. »v.. gap, Ixvv). 
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with people during the war, and to treat well the Span- 
iards who would be coming and going through their 
country, which as friends they were obliged to do. They 
promised to do this, and having stayed two or three days 
in their city, I left for Tascaltecal, a distance of six leagues, 
and, on my arrival there, all the Spaniards and those of 
the city met me with great rejoicing at my coming. The 
next day all the chiefs of the city and provinces came 
to speak to me, and told me how Magiscatcin, who was 
the p rincipa l lord of all of them, had died of that illness, 
th^^"§mall-po^and that they knew I would be much 
grieVTSllSylt as he was my great friend. His son, about 
twelve or thirteen years old, survived, to whom all the 
lordship of his father now belonged, and they prayed me 
to recognise him as his heir. And I in the name of Your 
Majesty did this, at which all of them remained very 
satisfied. 

When I arrived in this city, I found that the master 
workmen and carpenters had used great diligence with 
the joining and planking of the brigantines, and that they 
had accomplished a very reasonable amotmt of work. I 
immediatdy arranged to send to Vera Cruz for all the 
iron and nails they had there, together with the sails and 
tackle and other needful things for them; and, as we had 
no pitch, I ordered certain Spaniards to make it in a 
neighbouring forest. All provisions for the brigantines 
were thus ordered to be ready in time, so that, please 
God, I nmght, on arriving in the province of Mexico and 
Temixtitan, send for them from there, a distance of sixteen 
leagues from the city of Tascaltecal. During the fifteen 
days I remained there, I did nothing but luge on the 
master workmen, and the preparation of arms for our 
march. 

Two days before Christmas, the captain, who had gone 
to the provinces of Cecatami and Xala^singo, arrived 
with the people on foot and horseback, and I learned 
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how some of the natives had fought them, but that, at 
the end, some of their free will, and some by compulsion, 
had sued for peace. They brought me some lords of 
those provinces, whom, notwithstanding that they were 
entirely to blame for their rebellion and the death of the 
Christians, I pardoned, because they promised me that 
from henceforth they would be good and loyal vassals 
of Your Majesty. Thus, that undertaking was finished, 
in which Your Majesty was well served, not only in the 
pacification of those natives, but also in insuring the 
safety of all the Spaniards who will have to come and 
go through these provinces, to and from the city of Vera 
CruK. 

The second day after Christmas, I held a review in the 
city of Tascaltecal, and found forty horsemen and five 
Rftviiw of htmdred and fifty foot-soldiers, eighty of 
iteV^ortM them cross-bowmen and musketeers, with 
At Tktcak eight or nine field-pieces, but very little pow- 
der. I divided the horsemen into four troops of ten 
each, and formed nine captaincies of sixty Spanish 
foot each. All being assembled for this review, I 
spoke to them as follows: They already knew that they 
and I had come to serve Your Sacred Majesty by set- 
tling in this country; and they likewise knew how all 
the natives of it had acknowledged themselves as vas- 
sals of Your Majesty, and how they had persevered 
as such, receiving gpod deeds fix^m us and we from 
them, until, without any cause, all the inhabitants <^ 
Culua including the people of the great city of Temix- 
titan, and those of all the other provinces subject to it, 
had re\^lted against Your Majesty; yet more, they had 
killed many of our relatives and friaads, and had ex- 
pelled us from their country. That tiiey should resnember 
how many dangers and hard^ps we had endured, and 
how it was profitable to the serxice of God and Your 
Catholic Majesty to return and recox^er what was left. 
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inasmuch as we had just causes and good reasons on otir 
side. One cause was because we fought for the spread y ^- 
of our Faith, and against barbarians; another was because 
we served Your Majesty; another was for the security of 
our lives; and anotiier because we had many natives, 
our friends, to help us. All these were strong motives 
to animate our hearts; for the same reasons I told them 
to cheer up and be brave. In the name of Your Ma- 
jesty, I had made certain ordinances for maintaining 
discipline and regulating the affairs of the war, which I 
then immediately published. I enjoined them to like- 
wise comply with these, because much service would be 
rendered by so doing, to God, and Your Majesty. They 
all promised to do so and to comply with them, declaring 
they would very gladly die for our Faith and Your Ma- 
jesty's service, or return to recover the loss, and revenge 
so great a treachery as had been done by the people of 
Temixtitan and their allies. I, in the name of Yotir 
Majesty, thanked them for it. After this we returned 
to our camp on the day after the review in good spirits. 

The next day, which was the feast of St. John the 
Evangelist, I had all the chiefs of the province of Tas- 
caltecal assembled, and told them that they already knew 
I was about to leave the next day to enter the cotmtry of 
our enemies ; that they must see that the city of Temixtitan 
could not be captured without the brigantines which 
were being built, and that hence I prayed that they would 
furnish everything necessary to the workmen and the 
other Spaniards I left there, and would treat them well 
as they had always treated us. I said also that they 
should be prepared, if God should give us the victory, 
whenever I should send from the city of Tasaico^ for the 
joinings, planks, and other materials for the brigantines, 
to send them. They promised to do so, and they also 
wished to send some warriors with me at once, declaring 

iTezcoco. 
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that when the brigantines started they would go with 
all their people, for they wished to die where I died, and 
to revenge themselves on theCuluans their mortal enemies. 

Next day which was the twenty-eighth of December, 
the Feast of the Innocents, I left with all my people in 
good order, and we marched six leagues from Tascaltecal 
to a town called Tezmoluca, ^ belonging to the province 
of Guajocingo, whose natives have always kept the 
[/same friendship and alliance with us as the natives of 
Tascaltecal; and there we rested that night. 

In my other accotmt, Very Cathohc Sire, I said that I 
had been informed that the natives of Mexico and 
Temixtitan were preparing many arms, constructing 
earth-works and fortifications, and gathering forces for 
resisting our entrance into the coimtry; for they already 
knew that I intended to rettim against them. I was aware 
of this, and knowing how dextrous and crafty they were 
in matters of war, I many times pondered how we could 
siuprise them; for they knew that we had information 
of three roads or entrances, by each of which we might 
advance into their country. I determined to enter by 
the road of Tezmoluca, because as its pass was the rough- 
est and steepest of all, I felt sure that we would not 
encounter much resistance there, nor would they be so 
much on their guard. 

The next day after the Feast of the Innocents, having 
heard Mass, and reconmiended ourselves to God, we left 
The March the town of Tezmoluca, I leading the van- 
to Mexico guard, with ten horsemen, and sixty light 
foot-soldiers, all able men of war. We pursued otir 
road, leading up to the pass with all possible order, 
and sleeping four leagues from Tezmoluca on the 
top of the pass which is already within the limits 
of Culua. Although great cold prevailed, we made 

* Tezmulocan : present name is San Martin Tesmelucan, in the 
state of Puebla. 
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ourselves comfortable that night with large quantities 
of wood we found there, and on the next morning, 
a Stmday, we set out to follow our road, descending the 
pass to the plain. I sent foiu* horsemen and three or 
four foot soldiers to reconnoitre the country, and, on 
our march descending the pass, I ordered the horsemen 
to go ahead and after them the archers and musketeers, 
and thus the rest of the people in their order; because, 
however imprepared we might take the enemy, we were 
certain they would come to attack us on the road, having 
some trap or other device prepared to injure us. As 
the four horsemen and the foiu* foot soldiers were ad- 
vancing, they fotmd the road obstructed by trees and 
branches cut and thrown over it, with nmny large, thick 
pines and cypresses, which seemed to have been but just 
cut down; and, thinking the road further on might not 
be so much obstructed, they continued ahead, but the 
further they proceeded the more obstructed by pines 
and cypresses they fotmd it. The whole pass was well 
wooded, and had many dense shrubs, so they marched 
with much difficulty; and, seeing the road in that con- 
dition, they became much alarmed, fearing that behind 
each tree the enemy lurked. On accotmt of the thick 
woods, the horses could be little used, and the further 
they proceeded the greater became their alarm. 

When they had already gone some distance in this 
manner, one of the four horsemen said to the others, 
'* Brothers, let tis go no farther. If you agree, it would 
be better to return, and inform the captain of the ob- 
stacles we have found, and of the danger in which we 
are, as we cannot make any use of the horses; but if not, 
let us go ahead inasmuch as I have offered my life till 
death, as well as all of you, for accomplishing this march." 
The others replied that this counsel was very good, but 
it did not appear to them wise to return to me tmtil they 
had seen the enemy or ascertained how far the road went. 
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So they set out again, and, when they saw that it con- 
tinued a long way, they halted, and sent one of the soldiers 
to tell me what they had seen. 

When I came up with the vanguard and the horsemen, 
we pushed ahead on that bad road, recocMnending our- 
selves to God; and I sent to order those of the rear-guard 
to hurry up and not be alarmed, as we would soon reach 
level ground. When I joined the four horsemen, we 
advanced in spite of many obstacles and difficulties. 
After marching half a league, it pleased God we should 
come down to level grotmd, where I halted to await 
the people. These I told, when they arrived, that all 
should give thanks to Our Lord, Who had brought tis 
safely thus far, whence we could first behold all the pro- 
vinces of Mexico and Temixtitan which are on the lakes 
and in their neighbourhood. Although we were glad at 
beholding them, we felt some sorrow, remembering the 
losses we had sustained, and we all vowed never to quit 
the coimtry without victory, even if we died there. With 
this determination, we all advanced as merrily as if it 
were a pleasure party. The enemy having already ob- 
served us, instantly made many and great smoke signals 
all over the cotmtry, so I again exhorted and cautioned 
the Spaniards that they should behave as they had al- 
wsLys done and as was expected of them, and that no one 
should stray aside but all should march in good order 
close together. Already the Indians began to yell at us 
from some hamlets and small towns, calling on the entire 
land for the people to assemble and attack us at some 
bridges and difficult places near by there. We made 
such haste, however, that we were already down in the 
plain before they could collect; and, marching thus, we 
met certain squadrons of Indians on the road in front 
of us, and I ordered fifteen horsemen to break through 
them, which they did without any loss to ourselves, 
killing some of them with their lances. We followed on 







PLAN OF MEXICO CITY 

om The Conquest of Mexico^ hy Diaz del Castillo. Translated by Maurice Kealinge 
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our road towards the city of Tesaico [Texcoco], which ; 
is one of the greatest and finest to be fotind in all these 
parts, and, as the people on foot were somewhat tired, 
and it was getting late, we slept in a town called Coate- 
peque (which we fotind deserted) which is subject to the 
city of Tesaico and three leagues distant from it. 

That night we bore in mind that, as this city and its 
provinces, called Aculuacan, is very great, and contains 
many people, possibly more than a himdred and fifty 
thousand men were ready at the time to attack us, so I, 
with ten of the horsemen, took the watch and guard of the 
first quarter, and ordered the people to be well on the 
alert. The next day, which was Monday, the last of 
December, we followed our road in the usual order, and 
at a quarter of a league from the town of Coatepeque, 
while we were all advancing amidst perplexity, discussing 
with each other as to whether the Tesaicans would be 
hostile or friendly, rather believing that it would be the 
former, four principal Indians met us on the road bearing 
a barmer of gold on a pole, ^ which weighed about four 
marks of gold, giving us to understand by this sign that 
they came peaceably; God only knows how much we 
desired peace, and how much we stood in need of it, being 
as we were so few and so cut oflE from help in the midst 
of the forces of oiu* enemies. When I saw the four 
Indians, one of whom was known to me, I halted our 
people and met them. After we had greeted one another, 
they said they came on the part of the chief of that city 
and province, who is called Guanacacin.^ They be- 

« This was the usual flag of truce. It was in the form of a square 
of netting. Cortes, with Israelitish rapidity, calculated its nu>ney 
value at four marks, and Bemal Diaz was equally quick at estimating 
it to be worth eighty doUars: eight otmces went the mark. 

s Coanacochtzin succeeded his brother Cacamatzin who was 
strangled by order of Cortes on the Sorrowful Night. He had long 
aspired to his brother's crown, and, with his yotmger brother Ixtlil- 
xochitl, shared in the betrayal of Cacamatzin when he was seized in 
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sought me, on his part, to do no injury to his country 
nor to permit any to be done; because the people of 
Temixtitan were to blame for the past injuries I had 
sustained and not they, and they wished to be Your 
Majesty's vassals and my friends, as they would always 
preserve oiu* friendship; and they invited us to enter 
the city, where by their deeds, we should recognise their 
sincerity. I answered, after welcoming them through 
the interpreters, that I rejoiced in their peace and friend- 
ship, and that, though they excttsed themselves for the 
war waged on me in the dty of Temixtitan, they also 
well knew that in certain of their subject towns, five 
or six leagues from the dty of Tesaico, they had killed 
five horsemen, forty«fi\^ of my foot-soldiers, and more 
than three hundred Indians of Tascaltecal, and had taken 
much silver, gold, and other things from them; also that, 
inasmudi as they could not excuse themselves from this 
fault, the penalty would be the restoration of our prop- 
erty; and that on this condition. — although they well 
deserved death for having killed so many Christians, — 
would make peace with them, since they offered it to 
me, but otherwises I iKv^uld have to treat them with the 
utmost se\-t»ity. They answered that the lord and chief 
of Temixtitan had taken iUl those things, but they would 
search for what thoy couM. anvi reiuni it to me. They 
asked me if I would cvmih> that day to the dty, or would 
k>dge in one ^ the two loxim$ similar to suburbs, called 
Coatinchan and Gu^xutnt^ ^ whkh exlefid unbrokenly for 
about a kfiii$[ue .*^n<cl <ii h^f fivmi it. Ibe lattar, as it 
transptreid iiiVrwtiw\i<s ws^ wh^t they wished. I told 
them th^l I wvHiM ivi^t ;*^>|> until I riKKlied the dty of 
Im pdbie^ 4it T^iiSKvw^ amhI i^Mmf^^ ^>^ KvAt ^> >l«3acix IxUbIidcIisU 
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Tesaico; and they said we would be welcome and they u- 
wotild go ahead and prepare quarters for the Spaniards 
and myself. On reaching these two towns, some of their 
chiefs came out to meet us and bring us food. 

About noon, we reached the body of the city where 
they had prepared our quarters in a very large house, 
which had belonged to the father_of_JQiian- cortes 
acacin, lord of the said city. Before we Amves at 
entered our quarters, I assembled our people, Tcxcoco 
and proclaimed by the public crier that no one under 
penalty of death should leave the quarters without 
my permission. The building was so large that 
double the ntimber of Spaniards could have lodged 
comfortably in it. I did this so that -the natives of 
the city might be reassured and return to their homes, 
because it seemed to me that we did not see a tenth part 
of the people usually found in the city, nor any women 
and children; which was an alarming sign. On the day 
we entered the city, which was New Year's Eve, I dis- 
posed our quarters, and, still somewhat disquieted on 
account of the few people, and seeing these so uneasy, 
the thought struck us that they refrained from showing 
themselves and going about the city on account of fear, 
which somewhat quieted our apprehensions. Towardsl 
evening, certain Spaniards mounted some lofty terraces, \ 
from whence they could observe the whole town, and ^ 
they saw that all the natives were abandoning it, some I 
putting their effects in canoes (which they call acales) I 
on the lake, and others going up into the hills. Although 
I immediately ordered their departure to be stopped, it 
was already so late that night overtook us, and, as they 
used such great haste, it was useless. Thus the chief 
of the city, whom I longed, as for my salvation, to have 
in my hands, escaped with many of the other chiefs to 
the city of Temixtitan, which by the lake is six leagues 
from there, taking away all their possessions. For this 
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reason, and to save what they wanted, those messengers 
had come to see me as I have said above, so as to delay 
me somewhat, that upon entering the city I might do 
them no harm; and that night they thtis abandoned not 
only us but also their city. 

Three days thus elapsed in this city without any en- 
counter with the Indians, for they neither dared to at- 
tack us, nor were we disposed to go out far searching for 
them, as my final intention was, that if ever they should 
wish to come seeking peace, to receive them, and to always 
require this of them. At this time the lords of Coatinchan, 
Guaxuta, and Autengo, ^ which are three of their large 
towns, and are, as I have said, incorporated and joined 
to the said city, came, weeping, to ask me to pardon them 
for having absented themselves from their country, say- 
ing that they had never fought with me, at least not of 
their own free will, and promising hereafter and hence- 
forth to do all that I might command them in the name 
of Your Majesty. 2 I told them, through the interpreters, 
that they had already known the good treatment I had 
always shown them, and that, in leaving their country 
and the rest, they had done wrong; but, inasmuch as they 
promised to be our friends, they must inhabit their homes, 
and bring back their wives and children, and I would 
treat them according to their deeds. They went back, 
as it seemed to us, not very well content. 

When the lord of Mexico and Temixtitan, and all the 
other lords of Culua (when this name of Ctilua is used it 
must be understood as meaning all the country and 
provinces of these parts subject to Temixtitan), knew 
that the lords of these provinces had offered themselves 
as vassals of Your Majesty, they sent them certain 
messengers to tell them that they had behaved very 

> Now called Tenango Tepopula. 

> These people came begging forgiveness for their part in the 
former hostilities and offering assistance; thus one by one, tiie adjacent 
cities and tribes abandoned the capital to its fate. 
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badly; and that, if they had done it from fear, they 
should realise that the Culuans were many, and had 
siifl&dent power to kill me and all the Spaniards and all 
the Indians of Tascaltecal, which indeed they would very 
soon accomplish; but that, if they had done it to save 
their lands, they shotdd abandon them and come to 
Temixtitan, where they would receive larger and greater 
towns for their residence. The chiefs of Coatinchan and 
Guaxuta botmd these messengers, and brought them to 
me; and they immediately confessed that they had come 
from the lords of Temixtitan, but that it had been to ask 
those chiefs to act as mediators, since they were my 
friends, in making peace between them and myself. But 
the men of Guaxuta and Coatiilchan denied this saying, 
and added that the people of Mexico and Temixtitan 
desired nothing but war. Although I believed they 
spoke the truth, nevertheless, as I wished to entice the 
people of the great city into friendship with us, because 
on them depended peace or war with tiie other provinces 
which had revolted, I ordered those messengers to b^ 
liberated, and told them to have no fears, for I would 
send them again to Temixtitan. I prayed them to 
tell those lords that, although I had reason to do so, I 
did not want war with them, but rather to be friends as 
we had been before ; and in order to assure them still more 
and to win them over to the service of Your Majesty, 
I sent them word that I well knew that the principal 
persons who had led them into the past war were already 
dead; that the past was the past, and that they ought not 
to provoke the destruction of their lands and cities, as 
I would be much distressed by it. With this I set the 
messengers free, and they went away, promising to bring 
me the answer. The lords of Coatinchan and Guaxuta 
and I remained better friends on account of this good 
action than before, and I pardoned them their past errors 
and thus they left well satisfied. 
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Having been seven or eight days in the city of Tesaico 
without hostilities or any encounter, fortifying our 
U^gi^jg^j^ quarters, and ordering everything necessary 
of for our defence, and for attacking the enemy, 

Iztapalapan 3j2d, seeing they did not attack me, I sal- 
lied out from the city with two hundred Spaniards, 
amongst whom were eighteen horsemen, thirty archers, 
ten musketeers, and three or four thousand friendly 
Indians. I followed the shore of the lake till we 
reached the city called Iztapalgja, which is two 
leagues by water from the great city of Temixtitan, 
and six from Tesaico; it contains about ten thousand 
households, and half, or even two-thirds, of it is built 
on the lake. Its lord, Monteziuna's brother, whom the 
Indians, after the latter's death, had selected as sovereign, 
was the leading one in making war on us, and expelling 
us from the city. For this reason, as well as because I 
had learned that the people of Iztapalapa were very 
badly disposed towards us, I determined to march 
against them. When their people perceived me, about 
two leagues before arriving there, some warriors 
immediately appeared on land, and others in canoes on 
the lake; thus we advanced over those two leagues, 
skirmishing, both with those on land and with those on 
water, till we reached the said city. Almost two-thirds 
of a league outside the town, they had opened a causeway, 
which was like a dyke between the fresh and salt-water 
lakes, as Your Majesty may see from the map of the city 
of Temixtitan I have sent. When the dyke was opened 
the water of the salt lake began to rush with great im- 
petus into that of the fresh-water lake, although the two 
lakes are more than half a league apart; while we, not 
noticing the trap in our eagerness for victory, passed all 
right and continued our approach, until we entered, 
ndxed up with the enemy, into the city. As they were 
already warned of our approach, all the houses on land 
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were deserted, and all the people took refiige with their 
property in the hotises on the lake, and those who fled 
also retreated to them, fighting us very stoutly. But 
Our Lord was pleased to so strengthen His own that we 
pursued them until we drove them into the water, some- 
times breast high, and at other times swimming; and we 
captured many of the houses in the water. More than 
six thousand souls, men, women, and children of the 
inhabitants, perished, for our Indian allies, seeing the 
victory which God gave us, had the sole idea to kill right 
and left. 

As night came on, I collected my people, and set fire 
to some of the houses; and, while they were burning, it 
seemed that Our Lord inspired me, and recalled to my 
mind the dyke I had seen on the road, and I figured to 
myself what a great danger it was. I determined to leave 
the city, it being already far into the night and quite 
dark. When I reached the water, which may have been 
about nine o'clock at night, it was so deep, and flowed 
with such impetus, that we passed it running full tilt, but 
some of our friendly Indians were drowned, and all the 
plunder that had been taken in the city was lost. I 
assure Your Majesty that, if we had not passed the water 
that night, or had waited three hours more, none of us 
would have escaped, because we shotild have been 
surroimded by water, without having an outlet any- 
where. When day broke, we saw that the water of 
the one lake had filled that of the other and was run- 
ning no more, and that all the salt lake was covered 
with canoes filled with warriors, expecting to take us 
there. I returned that day to Tesaico, fighting some- 
times with those on the lake, though we could do 
them little harm, as they would immediately retreat in 
their canoes. 

On arriving at Tesaico, I foimd the people I had left 
there all safe, and without having had any encotmter; 
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and they were very glad at our coming and our victory. 
The day after we arrived a Spaniard, who had been 
wounded, died, and he was the first white man the In- 
dians had killed in this campaign. The next day, certain 
messengers, from the city of Otumba and four other cities 
near to it, which are four or five leagues from Tesaico, 
arrived in this city. They came to b^ me to pardon 
them for any fault of theirs in the past war, because all 
the power of Mexico and Temixtitan gathered in Otumba 
when we retreated routed, believing they could finish us. 
The people of Ottmiba saw plainly that they could not 
dear themselves from blame, although they excused 
themselves, sajdng they had been conmianded; but, to 
incline me the more towards leniency, they told me that 
the lords of Temixtitan had sent other messengers, asking 
them to adhere to their party and not to conclude any 
friendship with us, otherwise they would fall upon them 
and destroy them. They declared, however, that they 
would rather be vassals of Your Majesty, and obey my 
commands. I answered that they knew very well how 
blameworthy they were for what had happened, and, to 
secure my pardon and belief in their professions, they 
would first have to bring me, as prisoners, those messen- 
gers of whom they spoke, and all the natives of Mexico and 
Tenaixtitan who remained in their coimtry; and that I 
would not otherwise pardon them; and that they should 
return to their homes with their people, and then prove 
by their deeds that they were good vassals of Your 
Majesty. Although we exchanged many other argu- 
ments, they were tmable to get anything else out of me, 
and returned to their coimtry assuring me they would 
always do what I wished, and from henceforward they 
have always been, and are, loyal and obedient in Your 
Majesty's service. 

In the other acedimt, Very Fortunate and Most Ex- 
cellent Prince, I told Your Majesty that, when they 
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routed and expelled me from the city of Temixti- 
tan, I took with me the son and two daughters 
of Montezuma, the lord of Tesaico, Cacamacin, gmjcession 
his two brothers, and many other chiefs whom to fho 
I held prisoners, and that all of them had Throne of 
been killed by the enemy (although they be- ««5oco 
longed to their own nation and some of them were their 
chiefs), except two brothers of Cacamacin, who by a 
happy chance were able to escape. When I reached 
the province of Tascaltecal, one of these two brothers, 
called Ipacsuchil,^ otherwise called Cucascacin, whom I 
had already, in the name of Your Majesty and with the 
approval of Montezuma, appointed lord of the city of 
Tesaico and the province of Aculuacan, escaped, and 
returned to the city of Tesaico, where they had elected 
for chief another of his brothers called Guanacacin,^ 
whom I have above mentioned. It is said that he had 
Cucascacin, his brother, killed in the following manner: 
On his arrival in Tesaico, the guards seized him and in- 
formed Guanacacin their lord, who commvmicated the 
news to the lord of Temixtitan. As soon as the latter 
heard that the said Cucascacin had come back, he could 
not believe he had escaped from us, but suspected he 
must have gone there in our interest to furnish us some 
information; so he immediately sent order to Guanacacin 
to kill Cucascacin, his brother. Guanacacin obeyed 
without delay. The yoimger of the brothers still re- 
mained with me, and being quite a lad, our conversa- 
tion made more impression upon him, and he became a 
Christian, taking the name of Don Fernando.^ When 

> Cortes misses this name entirely; which is not to be wondered 
at. as the boy was called Ahuaxpitcatzin. 

> Meaning Coanacochtzin. 

<He is described, by the historian Ixtlilxochitl, as being as 
white as a Spaniard, tall, graceftil, and of genial manners. He spoke 
Castilian fluently, and almost every evening after supper he spent 
much time in discussion with Cortes, who became very fond of him. 
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I left the province of Tascaltecal for Mexico and Temix- 
titan, I left him there with certain Spaniards, and I shall 
relate hereafter to Your Majesty what afterwards hap- 
pened there. 

The day after my return from Iztapalapa to the city 
of Tesaico, I determined to send Gonzalo de Sandoval,^ 
aguacil mayor of Your Majesty, in command of twenty 
horsemen, two hundred foot soldiers, musketeers, archers, 
and shield bearers, for two very necessary objects: first, 
to escort out of this province certain messengers I was 
sending to the city of Tascaltecal to learn in what state 
the thirteen brigantines, which were being made there, 
were, and for some other necessary things, as well for the 
people of Vera Cruz, as for my own company; and second, 
to make sure of that region, so that the Spaniards might 
come and go in safety; for at that time we could neither 
go out of the province of Aculuacan without passing 
through the enemy's coimtry, nor could the Spaniards 
in Vera Cruz and other parts, come to us without much 
danger from the adversary. I ordered the aguacil 
mayor, after having conducted the messengers safely, 
to go to a province called Calco,^ bordering on this of 
Aculuacan; for I had proofs that the natives of that 
province, although belonging to the league of Culua, 
wished to become vassals of Your Majesty but did not 



This lad was placed on the throne of Texcoco, and Antonio de Villareal 
and Pedro Sanchez Farfan had charge of his education, while Prince 
Ixtlilxochitl, who had also been baptised under the name of Fernando, 
had command of Texcocan military operations. 

> Already mentioned as alguacil mayor of Vera Cruz; he was a 
fellow townsman of Cortes from Medellin and one of the bravest and 
most competent captains in Mexico, being also extremely popular 
with his men, and always faithful to his commander. In temperament, 
he was a happy contrast to Pedro de Alvarado. His death at an 
early age, which took place in 1 528 at Palos, was a great grief to Cortes, 
who attended him in his last hours. 

> Chalco was tributary to Mexico but under a ruler of its own. 
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dare, on account of a certain garrison the Culuans had 
placed near them. 

The said captain left, taking with him all the Indians 
of Tascaltecal who had carried our baggage, and others 
who had come with us and had obtained some ggm^^al'i 
pltmder in the war. The latter marched some Bzpedition 
distance ahead, as the Captain believed that, ^ 

if the Spaniards brought up the rear, the *® 

enemy would not dare to attack them; but the ad- 
versaries in the lake towns and along the coast, as 
soon as they saw them, attacked the rear of the Tas- 
caltecans and captured, plimdered, and even killed some 
of them. When the captain arrived with the horsemen 
and foot soldiers, he attacked them vigorously with 
lances, and killed many; those who escaped retreated to 
the water and the other towns near by. The Indians of 
Tascaltecal went back to their coimtry with what re- 
mained to them, accompanied by the messengers I had 
sent. ^All these being placed in safety, Gonzalo de San- 
doval continued his road to the province of Calco, which 
was very near at hand. ' Early next morning a large 
number of the enemy came out to attack him, and, both 
having formed on the field, our men opened the attack; 
the horsemen routed two squadrons in such wise that 
the others quickly abandoned the field, and our forces 
burned and killed amongst them. 

This being accomplished, and that road cleared, the 
people of Calco came out to receive the Spaniards, all 
rejoicing together greatly. The chiefs said they wished 
to come and speak with me, so they left and came to 
^deep at Tesaico, where some of them appeared before 
with two of the sons of the lord of Calco. They gave 
about three htmdred dollars of gold in pieces and told 

I how their father had died, and that, at the time of his 

ith, he had told them that the greatest grief he took 
tth him was not to see me before he died, for he had been 
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expecting me a long time ; and he had commanded them to 
come and see me as soon as I should come to this province, 
and to look upon me as their father. As soon as they 
had known of my coming to the city of Tesaico, they 
said that they had wished to come immediately to see me, 
but, out of fear of the Guluans, they had not dared; nor 
would they now have dared to come had the captain 
whom I had sent not arrived in their country; they 
added that, when they returned to it, I must give them 
many other Spaniards to conduct them in safety. They 
also told me that I well knew that never, either in war 
or otherwise, had they been against me, and that I also 
well knew that, when the Culuans were attacking our 
quarters in Temixtitan and the Spaniards whom I had 
left there while I went to meet Narvaez in Cempoal, there 
were two Spaniards in their country in charge of certain 
maize which I had sent them to collect ; they had escorted 
these men to the province of Guaxocingo, for they knew 
that the people there were our friends, so that the Culuans 
might not Idll them as they did all who were outside the 
quarters in Temixtitan. They told me this and other 
things, weeping, and I thanked them very much for their 
good disposition and deeds, promising them that I would 
always do everything they desired and that they should 
be well treated. Thus far they have always shown /ery 
good will, and have proved very obedient to all that is 
commanded them on the part of Your Majesty. 

These sons of the lord of Calco and those who came 
with them told me one day that, as they wished to return 
to their coimtry, they besought me to give them people 
who would conduct them in safety. Gonzalo de San- 
doval, with certain horsemen, and foot soldiers, escorted 
them, with orders after he had left them in their country, 
to go to the province of Tascaltecal and bring back with 
him certain Spaniards who were there, and Don Fernando, 
the brother of Cacamacin, whom I have mentioned 
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before. Four or five days later the aguadl mayor re- 
turned with the Spaniards, bringing with him the said 
Don Fernando. A few days afterwards, I learned that, as 
he was a brother of the lords of this city, the sovereignty 
belonged to him, although there existed other brothers. 
For this reason, and because the. province was without 
a ruler, inasmuch as his brother Guanacacin, the lord of 
it, had deserted it and gone to Temixtitan, and also 
because Don Fernando was a very good friend of the 
Christians, I, in Your Majesty's name, caused him to be 
acknowledged as ruler. The inhabitants of this city, 
although at that time there were very few left in it, elected 
him, and thenceforward obeyed him; many others who 
were absent, or who had fled, began to rettim to the city 
and province of Aculuacan, and they obeyed and served 
the said Don Fernando; and thenceforward the city 
began to be rebuilt and well populated. 

Two days after this was done, the lords of Coatinchan 
and Guaxuta came, and told me they had positive in- 
formation that all the power of Culua would come against 
me and the Spaniards, for the whole country was full of 
foes; and that they could not decide whether they should 
bring their wives and children where I was or if they 
should take them to the mountains; for they were very 
much afraid. I told them not to be at all afraid, but 
to stay in their homes without making any change, adding 
that I desired nothing so much as to meet the Culuans 
on the battle field. I advised them to be prepared, and 
to place their watchmen and scouts over all the coimtry, 
and, as soon as they saw or learned that the adversaries 
were advancing, to let me know. So they went away 
well admonished as to what I had commanded them. 
That ni^t I prepared all our force, and placed many 
watchmen and scouts everywhere that was needful; 
and we never slept the whole night nor thought of any- 
thing but this. Thus we were expecting them during 
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the whole night, believing what the chiefs of Gtiaxuta 
and Coatinchan had told us. 

The next day, I learned that some of the enemy were 
moving about the borders of the lake, hoping to sur- 
prise and capture some of the Tascaltecans who were 
coming and going for the camp service. I also learned 
that they had confederated with two towns, subject to 
Tesaico, which are near the water, in order to do us all 
the mischief they could; and that they had fortified them- 
selves, and prepared barricades, ditches, and other works 
necessary for tiieir defence. Upon learning this, I took 
next day twelve horsemen and two hundred foot soldiers 
and two small field pieces, and went to the place where 
they were, about a league and a half from the city. On 
the way, I met certain of the enemy's spies and others 
who were advancing, so we charged them, capturing 
and killing some of them, and those who were left escaped 
to the water; we set fire to a part of those towns and 
returned to our quarters victorious and much pleased. 
The next day three chiefs of those towns came to ask 
pardon for what had passed, beseeching us not to destroy 
them, and promising me not to receive those of Temixtitan 
any more in their town. As they were persons of no 
importance, and vassaJs of Don Fernando, I pardoned 
them in Your Majesty's name. 

The next day, there came to me certain of those Indians, 
with broken and bruised heads, telling me that the men 
of Mexico and Temixtitan had returned to their town, 
but, not meeting with the reception to which they were 
accustomed, had ill-treated the inhabitants and taken 
some of them prisoners, and that, if no defence had been 
offered, they would have captured everything. They 
prayed me to be on the alert, in case those of Temixtitan 
returned, so as to give them help; and with this they 
departed to their town. 

The people whom I had left making the brigantines 
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in the province of Tascaltecal were informed that a ship 
had arrived at the port of Vera Cruz, in which R^inforce- 
had come thirty or forty Spaniards (besides ments 
the sailors), eight horses, cross-bows, muskets, Arrive at 
and powder. As they did not know how ^•'*^^"** 
we were progressing with the war, and had no sure 
way to reach us, they were anxious; and some of the 
Spaniards were waiting there, for they did not dare 
to come on, although they desired to bring me such 
good news. When one of my servants, whom I had left 
there, learned that some of them wished to try to reach 
me, he proclaimed, by the public crier, serious penalties 
for anyone who should leave there until I had sent orders 
to do so. But one of my lads, realising that nothing in 
the world wotild give me so much pleasure as to know 
of the arrival of that ship and the help it had brought, 
left by night, although the cotmtry was not safe, and came 
to Tesaico, where we were greatly amazed to see him 
arrive alive. We were very glad of the news, as we were 
in extreme need of relief. 

The same day, Most Catholic Lord, certain good 
messengers from Calco arrived here in Tesaico, and told 
me that, on account of their having come to offer them- 
selves as vassals of Your Majesty, Mexico and Tenrixtitan 
were about to attack and destroy them, and were there- 
fore assembled, and had prepared all their neighbours; 
hence they besought me to help and aid them in such 
great necessity, for, if I did not do so, they would find 
themselves in the greatest straits. I assure Your Majesty, 
as I wrote in my former account, that next to our own 
hardships and privations, the greatest uneasiness I felt 
was caused by not being able to aid and favour the friendly 
Indians who were molested and harassed by the Culuans 
for being vassals of Your Majesty. I and my companions 
would always go to the extent of our possibilities in this, 
as it seemed to us that in nothing could we further the 
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service of Your Caesarean Majesty more than in favotiring 
and aiding Your vassals. In the emergency in which 
these Calcans appealed to me, I was unable to do for 
them what I wished, and I told them I could not, as at 
this season I had wished to send for the brigantines and 
had prepared, for this purpose, all the people of the pro- 
vince of Tascaltecal, from whence they had to be brought 
in pieces, and I was obliged to send horsemen and foot 
soldiers for them. I told them, however, that as they 
already knew that the natives of Guajocingo, Churultecal, 
and Guacachula, were all vassals of Your Majesty and our 
friends, they should go to them and pray them in my 
name to give them aid and succour, as they lived very 
near to their country, and to obtain from them a garrison 
with whom they might be safe till I could aid them. 
For the present, I said, I was tmable to give them any 
other assistance. 

Although they were not as well satisfied as if I had 
given them some Spaniards, they thanked me, and begged 
me to give them a letter of mine to ensure greater success ; 
because between the people of Calco and those two pro- 
vinces owing to their being of different parties, there 
had always existed some differences. While occupied in 
making these arrangements, certain messengers unex- 
pectedly arrived from the said provinces of Guajocingo 
and Guacachula, who, in the Calcans' presence, told how 
the chiefs of those provinces had not seen or heard of 
me since I left the province of Tascaltecal, but, neverthe- 
less, had always kept their watchmen on the hills and 
motmtains which border their country and overlook 
Mexico and Temixtitan, in order that, if they saw many 
smokes, which are the signals of war, they might come 
to help me with their vassals and people; and, as they had 
recently seen more smoke than ever, they had come to 
know how I was and if I needed anything, so as to send 
me some warriors. I thanked them very much, and 
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told them that, by Our Lord's blessing, the Spaniards 
and myself were well and had always been victorious 
over the enemy, and that, besides greatly rejoicing in 
their good will and presence, I rejoiced still more to form 
an alliance of friendship between them and the Calcans 
who were present; and I prayed them, as they were both 
vassals of Your Majesty, to become good friends and help 
one another against the Culuans who were wicked and 
perverse, especially now when the Calcans were in need 
of aid as the Culuans intended to attack them. Thus 
they became very good friends and confederates, and, 
after remaining there two days with me, both departed 
very happy and satisfied, and rendered one another 
mutual service. 

Three days later, when we knew that the brigantines 
had been completed and the people who were to bring 
them were ready, I sent Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
alguadl mayor with fifteen horsemen and two ^""^J 
himdred foot soldiers to escort them to me. Murdered 
I gave orders to destroy and raze a large Spaniards 
town, subject to this of Tesaico, which borders on the 
confines of the province of Tascaltecal, because its 
natives had killed five horsemen and forty-five foot 
soldiers who were coming from Vera Cruz to Temixtitan 
when I was besieged there, ignorant at the time that such 
a great treachery had been practised against us. When 
we entered Tesaico this time, we found in their places 
of worship or mosques of the city the skins of five horses 
with their hoofs and shoes, as well tanned as they could 
have been in any part of the world. They had offered 
these to their idols in token of victory, together with much 
wearing apparel and other things belonging to the Span- 
iards. We found the blood of our brothers and com- 
panions spilled and sacrificed all about these towers and 
mosques, a thing which filled us with grief, for all our 
past tribulations were thus revived. The traitors of that 
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and the other neighbotiring towns had placed themselves 
in ambush on each side of a difiictilt pass in order to make 
sure of those Christians when they were descending a 
slope on foot, leading their horses behind so that they 
were unable to use them, and to execute upon them the 
greatest cruelty that has ever been done; for they took 
them in the midst killing some, wlule others, whom they 
captured alive, they broucrht to Tesaico and sacrificed, 
tearing out their hearts before the idols. That it hap- 
pened thus, is proved by the fact that, when the alguadl 
mayor passed there, certain Spaniards who had accom- 
panied him, fotmd in a house of a village which is between 
Tesaico and the place where they capt\ared and killed 
the Christians, a white wall on which the following words 
were written in charcoal: "Here the imhappy Juan 
Yuste was kept a prisoner.* A thing fit without doubt 
to break the heart of those who saw it. He was a gentle- 
man, one of the five horsemen. When the alguacil mayor 
arrived at that town, the natives, conscious of their great 
guilt, fled, and the horsemen and Spanish foot soldiers 
and the friendly Indians pursued and killed many and 
captured many women and children who were declared 
slaves. However, moved by compassion, he did not kill 
and destroy all whom he might have, and before he left 
there he even collected those who survived and restored 
them to their town, so it is now populated again and 
repentant of the past. 

The alguacil mayor proceeded five or six leagues 
towards that town of Tascaltecal which is nearest to 
the borders of Culua, and there he met the Spaniards 

> Juan Yuste came originally with Panfilo de Narvaez, passing 
later into service under Cortes. He started with five horsemen and 
twenty-five foot to bring some gold from Vera Cruz, and at Tlascala 
he was joined by three hundred natives. Ignorant of the events which 
had followed upon Alvarado's massacre in Mexico, he and his party 
inooeeded with entire confidence, and were surprised with the con- 
•equenoes Cortes describes. 
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and the people who were to bring the brigantines. The 
day after he arrived they left there with the planks 
and cross timbers, all of which were carried xwmsport 
in the most perfect order by eight thousand of the 
men; a marvelloxis sight to see, and it seems Brigantines 
to me even to hear of, the bringing of thirteen small 
ships overland a distance of about eighteen leagues. 
I assure Your Majesty that from the vanguard to 
the rear was a distance of two leagues. When they 
set out, they took eight horsemen and a htmdred Span- 
iards with the van, and more than ten thousand warriors 
on the flanks, having as captains Yutecad and Teutipil,* 
two chiefs amongst the nobles of the city of Tascaltecal. 
In the rear-guard, came another htmdred odd Spaniards 
and eight horsemen, and another ten thousand warriors 
well armed, who had for captain, Chidiimecatecle, 
one of the principal lords of that Province ; there were also 
other captains the latter had brought with him. When 
they started out, Chichimecatecle escorted the van with 
the planking, and the other two captains brought up the 
rear with the joinings; but when they entered the cotmtry 
of Culua the masters of the brigantines ordered the 
joinings to be taken ahead and the plankings to remain 
behind; as the latter would cause the most hindrance 
should any disturbance happen, which would most Ukely 
occur in the front. Chichimecatecle, who brought the 
planking, and tmtil now had led his warriors at the head 
of the vanguard, took this as an afiEront, and there was 
some trouble in pacifying him and making him remain 
in the rear-guard, because he wished to meet any danger 
that might present itself. When finally he did agree to 
this, he nevertheless did not want any Spaniards in 
the rear-guard, because he was a very brave man and 
wished to have the honours himself. These captains also 
brought two thousand Indians carrying provisions. 
> Aitttecatl and Teutepil. 
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In this order and agreement, they marched three days, 
and, on the fourth, they entered this dty with much 
rejoicing and noise of kettle-drums when I went out to 
receive them. As I said above, the people were so spread 
out that from the entrance of the first tmtil the last had 
arrived we spent six hours without the line of people 
being once broken.* After they had arrived, and I had 
thanked the chiefs for the good service they had done 
us, we assigned them their quarters and provided for 
them the best we could. They told me they wished to 
meet the Culuans and that I should see when I com- 
manded it that they and their people were desirous of 

1 History hardly records a greater tour de force than the con- 
struction, transport, and launching of these brigantines: the glory 
of the conception belongs to Cortes, but the merit of its execution 
was due to the Tlascalans. Martin Lopez, a ship-carpenter, was in 
charge of the work, assisted by a few other Spaniards, but the brunt 
of the work and the cost were borne by the Tlascalans. 

Prescott recalls two instances of similar undertakings but on a 
smaller scale with less distance to cover: the first was during the siege 
of Taranto by Hannibal, and the second at the same place, seventeen 
centuries later under Gonsalvo de Cordoba. Balboa also built four 
small boats on the isthmus of Darien, two of which he succeeded in 
carrying to the coast and launching successfully. For magnitude of 
the undertaking, distance of transport, number of men engaged, with 
no beasts of burden to help them, and the importance of the issue at 
stake, the achievement of Cortes and the Tlascalans stands alone. The 
arrival of the convoy at Texcoco was rightly made the occasion of a 
triumphal entry, to the sound of music and salutes, while the crowds 
enthusiastically cheered for Castile and Tlascala. It was found 
necessary to build a canal in which to join the parts of the brigantines 
together, and from which to launch them safely on the waters of the 
lake. In the Voyage de Thomas Gage, the author, who travelled in 
Mexico in i6a6, says that, as the tallow and oil required in the ship 
building were very scarce in Texcoco, they were obtained from the dead 
bodies of the Indians slain in the daily skirmishes. As the fat of dead 
Indians was found useful for dressing wounds, there is no reason why 
it should not do equally well as ship's tallow. Cortes had previously 
built two brigantines on the lake, bringing the cordage, sails, and iron, 
from the dismantled ships in Vera Cruz, just to show Montezuma what 
the "water houses" were like, but he had also counted on using them 
in case of need; they had. however, been destroyed during the fighting 
with Alvarado, while Cortes was absent. 
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avenging themselves or dying with us; I told them to 
rest and that very soon I would give them plenty to do. 

When those warriors of Tascaltecal, who were certainly 
for hereabouts very dashing men, had rested in Tesaico 
three or four days, I prepared twenty-five horsemen, 
three htmdred foot soldiers, five htmdred archers and 
musketeers, and six small field pieces, and, without 
telling anyone where we were going, I left the city 
at nine o'clock in the morning. With me were the 
captains already named, with more than thirty thousand [y^ 
in their divisions, well organised after their fashion. When 
it was getting late, we met a body of the enemy's war- 
riors four leagues from the city, and our horsemen broke 
through them and scattered them and, as the warriors of 
Tascaltecal were very fleet, they followed, and we killed 
many of our adversaries; and that night we slept in the 
field, keeping strict watch. 

The next morning, we continued our march, and still 
I had not given out where I intended to go, because I 
distrusted some of the people of Tesiaco who were with 
us, for as yet I had no confidence in them, fearing that 
they might give information to the people of Mexico and 
Temixtitan of what I intended to do. We arrived at a 
town called Xaltoca,^ which is situated in the midst of 
the lake, and we found around it many trenches full of 
water and, as these surrotmded the town, it was very 
strong because the horsemen could not enter. Otcr 
adversaries yelled a great deal, discharging darts and 
arrows at us, but the foot soldiers entered, although 
with some difficulty, and expelled them, and burnt a 
great part of the town. That nig^t, we slept a league 
from there, and as day broke we continued our mairh, 
meeting the enemy ixdio yelled at us from afar, as they 
are accustomed to do in war, a thing which is certainly 

iXatlocaa: a place near Zampaxigo ttmottnded hf a lake of the 
name: it vas a dependency of Tezoooo. 
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frightful to hear, and, pursuing them, we reached a great 
and beautiful dty, called Guaticlan;* finding it deserted, 
we lodged in it that night. Y 

The next day, we advmc^d to another city, called 
Tenainca,2 where we encountered no resistance, and 
Cortes without halting we went on to another, called 
Advances Acapuzalco,^ both of which are on the borders 
toTaeoDa Qf ^^ lake; but neither did we stop there 
as I wished very much to reach another city near by, 
called Tacuba, which is very near to Temixtitan. 
When we were close to it, we found that there also 
they had made many trenches filled with water, and 
that the enemy was on the lookout. As soon as 
we saw them, we and our friends attacked them briskly, 
and entered the city, killing some and expelling the other 
inhabitants from it. As it was already late then, we did 
nothing else that night, but lodged in a house which was so 
large that we easily had room for everybody. 

At daybreak, our friendly Indians began to pillage and 
set fire to the whole city except our quarters, and they 
put such diligence into it that a fourth part was burnt. 
This was done because, when we were routed the other 
time in Temixtitan and passed through this dty, its 
inhabitants joined those of Temixtitan and fought us 
cruelly, killing many Spaniards. 

Of the six days we remained in the dty of Tacuba, 
none passed on which we had not some encounters 
and skirmishes with the enemy. The captains of the 
Tascaltecans, and some of their men,j exchanged many 
challenges with those of Temixtitan, and they would fight 
most beautifully one with the other; and many arguments 
passed between them, with mutual threats and insults, 

1 Cuatihtitlan, three leagues from Mexico. 
I * Tenayucan. 

» Atzcapotsalco, barely one league from Mexico; called the town of 
Silversmiths as it was famous for its metal work. 
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which was undoubtedly a sight to see. During all this 
time, many of the Indians were killed, without any of our 
people being injured, though we often entered by the 
causeways and bridges of the city, where they had so 
many defences that they resisted us stoutly. Frequently 
they would pretend to give us a chance to enter, saying: 
" Come in and enjoy yotirselves, " and at other times they 
would say: *' Do you think there is now another Monte- 
zuma, so that you can do as you please?" Once, while 
these speeches were passing, I placed myself, they 
being on the other side, near one of the bridges they had 
taken away, and signalled to our people to remain quiet; 
and they also, when they saw that I wished to speak 
to them, silenced their people. I then asked them, why 
they were so foolish as to court destruction? and, if there 
was amongst them any principal chief, to call him be- 
cause I wished to speak to him. They answered that 
the whole multitude of warriors I saw there were chiefs 
so that I might say whatever I wished. As I did not 
make answer, they began to insult me. Someone of our 
men, I do not know who, then called to them that they 
wotdd die of hunger, for we would not allow them to come 
out to seek for food; they retorted that they needed none, 
and that when they did they would eat us and the Tas- 
caltecans. One of them took some loaves of maize bread 
and threw them towards xis saying: "Take it and eat it 
if you are htmgry for we are not" ; and immediately they 
beg^n to yell and attack us. 

As my coming to this city of Tacuba had been prin- 
cipally in order to speak with those of Temixtitan, and 
to learn their intention, and as my being there profited 
nothing, I decided, at the end of six days, to return to 
Tesaica and hasten the construction of the br^antines, 
so as to stinxnmd the enemy by water and land. The day 
we left, we slept in the city of Goatitan, which I have 
mentioned above, nor did the enemy ever cease pursuing 
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us, though the horsemen would turn against them £rom 
time to time, and thus some fell into our hands. 

The next day, we set out, and, as our adversaries saw 
we were leaving, they thought it was from fear, and a 
great number gathered and began to pursue us. When 
I saw this, I ordered the foot soldiers to go ahead without 
stopping, and five horsemen to accompany them, as their 
r-guard, while I remained with twenty others. Six 
of these I ordered to place themselves in ambush in one 
place, six in another, and five in another, while I, with 
three more, went to another place; and it was arranged 
that when the enemy had passed, beUeving that we were all 
marching ahead, as soon as they should hear me cry, 
"Sefior Santiago 1" they should rush out and attack from 
behind. When the time came, we appeared, and fell 
upon them with our spears, and the pursuit lasted in 
most beautiful style for about two leagues over a plain 
as smooth as the palms of our hands. Thus many perished 
at our hands and at those of the friendly Indians; and 
the others dropped behind and pursued us no further, 
while we mardied on and overtook our people. That 
night we slept in a charming town called Aculman, two 
leagues from Tesaico, for which we left the next day, 
entering it at noon, and being very well received by the 
alguacil mayor whom I had left in command, and by 
all the people, who rejoiced at our coming; especially 
so because, since the day we left, they had never heard 
anything of us or of what had happened to us, and they 
had been anxious for news of us. The day after we 
arrived, the chiefs and captains of Tascaltecal, asking 
my permission, left for their country very well satisfied 
to receive a share of the spoils. 

Two days after my return to Tesaico, certain Indian 
messengers came from the lords of Calco, and told me that 
they had been commanded to let me know, on their part, 
that the people of Mexico and Temixtitan were com- 
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ing to destroy them, and asked me, as they had on other 
occasions, to send them some help. I immediately ar- 
ranged to send Gonzalo de Sandoval, with sandoval't 
twenty horsemen and three hundred foot sol- victories in 
diers, whom I charged to make all haste andt^«P«>Tince 
on arriving to give all the favour and help ^® 

possible to those vassals of Your Majesty, otir friends 
When he reached Calco, he found awaiting him a 
great many people, assembled, not only from that pro- 
vince, but also from Guajocingo and Guacachula; after 
ordering what was to be done, he left, taking his march 
towards a town called Guastepeque,^ where the Ctiluans 
were in garrison and from which place they did harm 
to the Calcans. At a town on the road, many of our 
foes appeared, but our friends were many and had be- 
sides the advantage of the Spaniards and horsemen; 
and all united and charged upon them and drove them 
from the field, pursuing them with great slaughter. They 
rested for the night in that town before Guastepeque 
and the next day they left. Just as they were about 
to reach the town of Guastepeque, the Culuans began to 
attack the Spaniards, who in a short time routed them, 
forcing them with great loss out of the town. The 
horsemen then dismounted in order to feed their horses 
and rest themselves. While thus off their guard, the 
enemy fell upon the square of the quarters, screaming and 
yelling ntiost fiercely, discharging many stones and darts 
and arrows. The Spaniards took to their arms, and they 
and our friends rushed out against them and expelled 
them again, pursuing them for more than a league, and 
killing many. Very tired, they returned that night to 
Guastepeque where they rested for two days. 

About this time the alguacil mayor learned that many 
hostile warriors had assembled in a town called Aca- 

> Huaxtepec. 
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pichtla/ so he determined to go thither and see if they 
would surrender peaceably upon his demand. This town 
was very strongly situated upon a hill where it could 
not be attacked by the horsemen. When the Spaniards 
arrived, the inhabitants, without waiting for anything, 
began to attack them, throwing stones on them from 
the heights; and, although many of our friends accom- 
fldnied the alguadl mayor, they dared not attack the 
/ y/^town, seeing its strength, nor engage their adversaries. 
The alguadl mayor, on seeing this, determined to take the 
heights of the town by assault or die, and, with the cry 
of "Seflor Santiago!" ^ they began the ascent; and God 
was pleased to give them such valour that, in spite of the 
resistance it oflfered, they took it, but at the cost of many 
wotmded. When the Indians, our friends, followed 
them, and the enemy recognised their defeat, there was 
such a slaughter by our people and a throwing of the 
foe from the heights, that tiiose who were present affirmed 
that a small river near the town was so dyed with blood 
that for more than an hour they could not drink, al- 
though on account of the heat they were very much in 

> Ayachapichtla; Sandoval was not disposed to attack because 
of his own extreme weariness, and the exhausted condition of his men 
and horses, but the captain Luis Marin counselled him on no account 
to withdraw, as upon the Chalcans, who were watching only to see 
which side was the stronger in order to give their alliance to the victor, 
the moral effect would be bad. 

s Santiago (St. James) was the patron Saint of Spain, and from 
the times of the Moorish wars his name had been their battle cry. 
Bemal Diaz naively relates that this battle was fought and won by the 
Indians of Tlascala and Chalco, the Spaniards being more interested 
in capturing Indian women and collecting booty than in slaying the 
enemy, adding also that the cruelties of the Indians were so shocking 
that the Spaniards tried to save the enemy from their own allies. 
Bemal Diaz attacks Gomara's account of the stream being red with 
blood, and says that, while some wounded Mexicans did make their 
way down to the water, in seeking to escape, and it may have been 
discoloured for the length of time required to say an *' Ave Maria, " it 
is untrue that anyone suffered from thirst on that account, as the town 
possessed several fountains of the finest water. 
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want of water. Having concluded this, and leaving the 
two towns in peace, though well chastised for their re- 
fusal at the beginning, the alguacil mayor returned to 
Tesaico with all his people, and Your Catholic Majesty 
may believe that this was a most signal victory, where 
the Spaniards showed \ery remarkable valour. 

When the people of Mexico and Temixtitan learned 
that the Spaniards and Calcans had done them such 
damage, they determined to send certain captains with a 
large force against them. ^ As soon as the Calcans learned 
this, they sent to beseech me to send them some aid 
with all haste, and I again promptly sent the alguacil 
mayor, with foot soldiers and horsemen; but when he 
arrived the Culuans and the Calcans had already met in 
the field and both had fought very stoutly. God was 
pleased, however, that the Calcans should triumph, and 
they killed many of their adversaries, and captured some 

> Bemal Diaz relates that Quauhtemotzin was so enraged ^dien 
he heard of the defection of the Chalcans and of the hostilities against 
him, in which they had taken part with the Spaniards, that he de- 
spatched a force of twenty thousand warriors against them, ^diich 
was transported across the lake in two thousand canoes. Sandoval 
had barely got back to Texcoco and had not even had time to make 
his report to the commander, when an express arrived from Chalco 
with the news that things were in a worse state than ever. Cortes, 
hastily assuming that Sandoval had returned too soon, leaving his 
mission only half accomplished, fell into a rage, and ordered Sandoval's 
instant return to Chalco, without hearing a word of what he had to say 
in explanation. Sandoval was so much hurt at this injustice that 
on his second return to Texcoco bringing the prisoners, he would have 
nothing to say to Cortes in spite of the latter's apologies and protests. 
The two men did afterwards make up this quarrel, and became as 
good friends as ever. There was also much grumbling over the par- 
tition of the slaves; first His Majesty's fifth was deducted, then the 
fifth belonging to Cortes, then the officers took their shares, so that 
by the time it came to allotting any to the soldiers there was not much 
of any value left. Bemal Diaz says that those who were in favour 
with Cortes, bought their slaves privately and had them branded, 
paying the price to him: many slaves also escax>ed or disappeared, but 
the soldiers were credited with their value, which was charged against 
them in the division of the spoils. 
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forty of them, amongst whom was a Mexican captain 
and two other chiefs whom the Calcans delivered to the 
alguacil mayor to be brought to me. He sent me some 
of them and others he kept because, for the greater se- 
curity of the Calcans he, with all the people, remained 
in one of their towns on the frontier of Mexico. Later, 
when there seemed to him no ftuther need for his re- 
maining, he returned to Tesaico and brought with him 
the other prisoners who had remained in his hands. 
Meanwhile we had many other encotmters and skirmishes 
with the natives of Culua, which to avoid proUxity I do 
not specify. 

As the road between Vera Cruz and this city of Tesaico 
was safe for traveUing to and fro, the people of that city 
Reinforce- ^^^ news of us every day and we of them, 
niAxiti which before was not possible. They sent me 
Arrive at by a messenger some crossbows and muskets 
VeraCfttz ^^^ powder which pleased us greatly; and 
two days after, they sent me another messenger by 
whom they made known that three ships ^ had arrived 
at the port bringing many people and horses, whom 
they would immediately send on to me, — aid which 
God miraculously sent us in proportion to our need. 

I have always sought, Most Powerful Lord, to win the 
people of Temixtitan to our friendship by every way and 

\ means I could; on the one hand because I did not wish 
them to provoke their own destruction, and on the other 

= in order to rest from the hardships of all the past wars; 

\ but principally because I knew it would conduce to Your 
Majesty's service. Whenever I could lay hold of anyone 
from the city, I would send him back to it, admonishing 
and requiring the inhabitants to come to terms of peace. 

t Bemal Diaz speaks of but one ship, on board '^M^ch came 
Julian de Alderete, royal treasurer; also Fray Pedro Melgarejo de 
Urrea, a Franciscan, of ¥^om further mention will be made, and 
many others. The welcome news was brought that Juan de Fonseca, 
the Bishop of Burgos, was out of favour with the Emperor. 
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On Holy Wednesday, which was the twenty-seventh 
of March of the year 1521, I had brought before me those 
chiefs of Temixtitan who had been taken by the Calcans. 
I asked if any of them would go to the city and 
speak on my part to the lords of it, and ask them to stop 
fighting and give themselves as vassals of Your Majesty 
as they had before done; for I did not wish to destroy 
them but to be their friends. Although they took it 
badly, fearing they would be killed for bringing that 
message, two of tiie prisoners determined to go, and 
asked me for a letter, for, though they did not understand 
what was in it, they knew that amongst us it was cus- 
tomary, and that by taking it the people of the city 
would give them credence. I explained also through 
the interpreters what I wrote in the letter, which was 
what I had told them. So they left, and I ordered five 
horsemen to accompany them till they were in safety. 

On Holy Saturday, th e Calcans and some of their allies 
and friends sent to tell me that the Mexicans were march- 
ing against them, and they showed me on a large white 
cloth a drawing of all the towns which were to march, 
and the roads by which they were coming; and they be- 
sought me at all costs to send them help. I answered 
them that within four or five days I would send it, but if 
meanwhile they fotmd themselves in straits they should 
let me know and I would aid them. On the third day 
of the Feast of the Resurrection, they came back to beg 
me to send help as quickly as possible as the enemy was 
advancing steadily. I told them I would and annotmced 
that for the. following Friday twenty-five horsemen and 
three hundred foot-soldiers should be ready. 

The Thursday before, certain messengers came to 
Tesaico from the provinces of Tazapan, Mascaldngo, 
and Nautan, * and from other cities in their neighbour- 
hood, telling me that they came to give themselves as 

>Tozopan, Mexicalzingo, and Nautlan. 
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vassals of Your Majesty and to be our friends, as they 
had never killed any Spaniards nor rebelled against 
Your Majesty's service. They brought me certain pieces 
of cotton cloth for which I thanked them, and promised 
them that if they were good, they wotild receive good 
treatment; so they went away very well content. 

The Friday following, which was the fifth of April 
of the said year 1521, I left this city of Tesaico, with the 
C^jrt^ thirty horsemen and three hundred footmen 
Takes who had been equipped, leaving in it twenty 
the Field other horsemen and three hundred footmen 
under the command of Gonzalo de Sandoval, the al- 
guadl mayor. More than twenty thousand men of 
Tesaico went with me, and we marched in good 
order and slept in a town in Calco, called Talman- 
alco, ^ where we were well received and quartered. 
Since the Calcans became our friends, they have kept 
a strong fort and garrison there, for it is on the Culuan 
frontier. We arrived at Calco the next day at nine 
o'clock but did not stop, except to tell the chiefs of my 
intention to make a tour rotmd the lakes, as I believed 
that after accomplishing this march, which was important, 
the thirteen brigantines would be found complete and 
ready to be launched. After speaking to the Calcans, I 
left at vespers that day, and reached one of their towns 
where more than forty thousand friendly warriors joined 
us, and there we slept that night. As the natives of the 
town told me that the Culuans were expecting me in 
the field, I ordered that at a quarter before daybreak 
everybody should be on foot and ready. 

After hearing mass, we began our march, I taking the 
vanguard with twenty horsemen, and leaving ten for 
the rear-guard; and in this order we crossed some very 
steep sierras. At two o'clock in the afternoon, we arrived 
at a very steep hillock on the top of which there were 

1 Tlaxnanalco: a little more than one league from Chalco. 
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many women and children, while its slopes were covered 
with warriors who at once began yelling loudly, sending 
up smoke signals, discharging their slings, and throwing 
stones and darts, so that in approaching them we sus- 
tained much injury. Although we saw they did not dare 
to wait for us on the field, it appeared to me that, even 
though our road led xis elsewhere, it was cowardly to go 
on without giving them a lesson, lest also our friends 
should suspect we did it out of cowardice; and I began, 
therefore, to reconnoitre about the hillock. It was 
about a league in circumference and certainly was so 
strong that it seemed madness to assail it; but although 
I might have laid siege to it and obliged them to give 
themselves up from sheer want, I cotild not spare the 
time to do this. Being thus perplexed, I determined 
to assatdt its slopes at the places I had examined, and 
gave orders to Cristobal Corral, lieutenant of sixty 
foot soldiers whom I had always in my company, to 
attack them with his infantry and ascend its steepest 
sides with certain musketeers and archers to follow 
him; and to Rodriguez de Villafuerte and to Francisco 
Verdugo that the> with their men and certain archers 
and musketeers shotild mount on another side; and to the 
captains Pedro Dircio and Andres de Monjaraz to assault 
it from another side with some few archers and musketeers ; 
and that upon hearing a musket-shot all should resolve 
to motmt, winning either victory or death. 

Immediately on the discharge of the musket, they began 
the ascent, and won two slopes of the hillock from the 
adversaries, but were tmable to get any higher because, 
such were the steepness and ruggedness of the rock that 
they could not sustain themselves neither with feet nor 
hands. The Indians with their hands hurled many 
rocks from above, and these in rolling broke into pieces 
which scattered, doing infinite damage; and the attack 
of our enemies was so fierce that they killed two Span- 
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iarda and wounded more than twenty, stopping our 
advance. Seeing that it was impossible to do more, and 
that such great numbers of foes were gathering to help 
those on the hillock that the country was covered with 
th^n, I ordered the captains to retreat; and, having 
descended, the horsemen charged those on the plain and 
drove them from the fi^d, IdHing them with their lances 
during a pursuit which lasted for an hour and a half 

The people being many, the horsemen scattered from 
one part to another, and after having again assembled 
some told me that about a league further on they had 
seen another hillock with many people on it, but tihat it 
was not so strong; that on the plains near it were many 
peoi^; and tihat there were to be found there two things 
wludi we did not find on this other, one was water and the 
other less strength in the position, so we might without 
dsoiger capture the people. Although I much rq;retted 
not having obtained the victory, we left and slept that 
nig^t near the other hillock, where we endured much 
hardship and privation; neither did we find any water, 
nor all that day had we or the horses drunk any; thus 
we passed that night hearing a great noise of kettle- 
drums, trumpets, and yells from our enemies. 

As soon as day dawned, certain captains and myself 
began to examine the hill, which seemed to us almost as 
strong as the other; but it had two high points on its sumr 
mit which were easier to mount and which were defended 
by many warriors. My captains and I with other 
hidalgos who were there took our shields and went on 
foot towards it (for the horses had been taken to be 
watered about a league off) , only for the purpose of seeing 
its strength and where it might be attacked; when the 
people saw us, although we said nothing to them, they 
followed us. When we reached the foot of the 
hillock, the men on the peaks, believing I intended to 
attack those in the centre, abandoned their positions to 
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come to their help. Seeing this blunder, and that by taking 
the peaks they would be at a great disadvantage, I very 
quietly ordered a captain to mount quickly with his 
people and capture the steepest points which they had 
abandoned; and he succeeded. I, with the rest of my 
force, began to mount the hillock where most of the 
enemy was gathered; and it pleased God that I should 
capture the slope and that we ^ould reach a height almost 
equal to that whence they fought, which result had ap- 
peared almost impossible without infinite danger. One 
of the captains had already planted his banner on the 
highest point, and from there he began to discharge 
muskets and cross-bows at the enemy, and they, seeing 
the injury they sustained, and that the battle was lost, 

• ^' - - n[iade signs of surrender, laying down their arms. As 
,i my policy is always to convince these people that I do 

^^ not wish to injtire them, no matter how blameworthy 

they may be, especially when they are willing to become 
vassals of Your Majesty; and as they are intelligent and 
imderstand this very well, I ordered the fighting to cease, 
and when they came to speak to me I received them very 
well. Observing how well they were treated, they 
made this known to those on the other hillock, who 
although they were victorious, decided to give themselves 
as vassals to Your Majesty, and came to me asking pardon 
for the past. 

I remained two days in this town near the hill, from 
where I sent the wotmded to Tesaico. Starting again, 
I arrived at ten o'clock in the morning at Guastepeque, 
which I have already mentioned, where we lodged in the 
chief's house, situated in the most refreshing gardens 
ever seen. These gardens have a circuit of two leagues, 
and in their midst flows a very beautiful rivulet, and at 
intervals of two cross-bow shots are kiosks and very 
gay flower beds, and an infinite number of diflEerent 
fruit trees, many herbs, and fragrant flowers; certainly 



>u. 
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it is an admirable thing to see the charm and grandeur 
of this place. We reposed that day here, where the 
natives provided us all the pleasure and service they 
could. The next day we left, and at eight o'clock in the 
morning we arrived at a great town called Yautepeque, 
where many hostile warriors were awaiting us. When 
we first arrived, it seemed that they wanted to make 
us some sign of peace, either out of fear or to deceive us, 
but immediately afteiward, without any further catise, 
they fled, abandoning their town. As I did not care to 
delay there, I pursued them with my thirty horsemen 
for about two leagues tiU I got them to another town 
called Gilutepeque,* where we killed many of them. 
We found the people in this town oflE their guard, because 
we got there ahead of their scouts, so some were killed, 
and many women and children were taken, and the rest 
fled. I remained there two days, believing the chief 
would give himself as vassal to Your Majesty, but as he 
never came I ordered fire to be set to the town when I 
departed. Before I left it, there came certain persons of the 
former town, called Yautepeque, praying me to pardon 
them and offering to give themselves as vassals to Your 
Majesty. I received them willingly because they had 
already been well chastised. 

On the same day I left, I came at nine o'clock in the 
morning within sight of a well-fortified town, called 
Coadnabaced,^ within which was a large force Capture of 
of warriors. The town was so strong, and Cuemavaca 
stirrounded by so many hills and ravines some 
sixty feet in depth, that no horseman could enter it 

> Xiuhtepec. 

s Cuauhnahuac : the present Cuemavaca. This town, the an- 
cient capital of the Tlahuica tribes, situated on an isolated sort 
of pxx>montory at an elevation of over five thousand feet, and sur- 
rounded, save on one side, by a narxx>w but pxx>found cafion 'viiiich was 
impassable, was defended by a strong garrison under Coatdn, its lord. 
The feat of the Tlascalan, to 'wiiich Cortes does scanty justice, was 
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except by two ways, which were then unknown to 
lis; and even to reach them we would have been 
obliged to make a circuit of about a league and a 
half. An entrance also could be effected by wooden 
bridges had they not removed them. The place was so 
secure and protected, that even had we been ten times 
as many they could have held it notwithstanding. Upon 
our approach, they discharged many darts, arrows, and 
stones at us; but while they were skirmishing with us in 
this manner, an Indian of Tascaltecal crossed tmobserved 
by a very dangerous pass, and when the enemy suddenly 
saw him they believed the Spaniards were entering the 
same way, and thus in a panic they fled with the Indian 
behind them. Three or four lads, servants of mine, 
and two from another company, when they saw the 
Indian cross, followed him, and also reached the other 
side. I led the horsemen along the sierra to find an 

indeed remarkable, and is described by Bemal Diaz, who claims also 
to have followed on the heels of the intrepid warrior. Two immense 
trees growing on opposite sides of the ravine, inclined towards one 
another until their branches met; seeing this the bold Tlascalan con- 
ceived the plan of crossing by this atrial bridge, and, with an agility 
worthy of his conception, he safely passed on the swaying boughs over 
the dizzy height, and slid down the tree trunk on the other side, while 
the garrison of Cuemavaca were fighting elsewhere, and unobservant 
of his achievement. About thirty Spaniards and a number of Tlas- 
calans followed his example, three of whom lost their balance and 
fell into the stream below. Bemal Diaz says that it was a frightful 
undertaking, and that he himself became quite blind and giddy from 
the great height and danger. Indeed it was no small thing for a man, 
weighted with arms and armour, to essay such a feat, and if the credit 
of the invention belongs to the Tlascalan, we cannot withhold our admir- 
ation from the thirty Spaniards who had the hardihood to follow him. 
Cuemavaca is the present capital of the State of Morelos, and is one 
of the most beautiful and interesting towns in Mexico, while its situa- 
tion is hardly excelled in picturesqueness and grandeur by any other 
in the worid^ The palace, which Cortes afterwards built there, still 
stands, and a charming villa, with luxuriant gardens overhanging 
the great barranca ^liiich was built by a Spaniard, Laborda, in the 
* XVIIIth century, became a favourite resort of the unfortunate Em- 
peror MaximiKan during his brief and luckless reign. 
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entrance to the town, while the enemy incessantly dis- 
chai?ged darts and arrows at us; for between them and us 
there was only a narrow ravine. While they were occu- 
pied in fighting with us, they had not seen the five 
Spaniards, so our men took them suddenly from behind, 
stabbing and slashing at them, taking them completely 
by surprise, for they did not know that their own people 
had abandoned the pass by which the Spaniards and the 
Indians had crossed; so they became so frightened that 
they lost courage to fight, and the Spaniards killed them, 
till, perceiving how they had been tricked, they began to 
fly. Our foot soldiers were already in the town, and began 
to set fire to it while the enemy abandoned it; and thus 
escaping the latter reached the sierra although many of 
them perished, for the horsemen pursued and killed 
many. 

After we discovered how to enter the town, which was 
about mid-day, we lodged otirselves in some houses in a 
garden, though we found the place almost all burnt. It 
was quite late when the chief and other notables, seeing 
they could not defend themselves in spite of their strong 
town, and fearing we might pxirsue and kill them in the 
hilly grotmd, decided to come and offer themselves as 
vassals of Your Majesty; I received them as such, and 
they promised that henceforth they would always be 
our friends. These Indians and the others who came 
to give themselves as vassals of Your Majesty, after we 
had burnt and destroyed their houses and property, 
told us that the reason they were so tardy in seeking our 
friendship was because they thought that they would 
make good their fault by first allowing us to injure them, 
believing that this done we would not afterwards be so 
ax^ry with them. We slept that night in the town, and 
the next morning marched through deserted and wateriess 
pine forests, passing through a defile, suffering much 
from fatigue and want of water, so that some Indians who 
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OS pmrfifd fiDm thirst. We stopped that 
n^jbt alt SQODe fetrms, seren leagues from the toini^ 

iklt daTtHTcak we resamed oitr mardb and catne in f^ght 
of a liaqgc catj^ called Snrhimiko, ^ wfakfa is btsslt 'W tfaie^ 
hii^ As the Tndians mre notified of o^ir 
t&ej bad d^;^ many ditches and canals and 
tdbe hca^p» at all the <mtiranoffs to the tf^wn^ 
I is tdocoe 'tar Ssusr ]lea{!Qaes ^tgoi TenoBXtstuucL WiidiMy 
tdheoe nKcs isbbsst ^itaveJECoflmaig peoipfe dieitAsnnaBniad to 
dcficDDcS tflnnsdh^s :2;a' i&ie ^deat&L As sciCfiD ai^ ive amr^ 

OSES. VBasoL #e- n^ i nitu^. iiti^EiaD ^m ^uc '^a^. Ho^ 
afaanfrmptf ill ^axtt -&»: figfflffnarflg iSosevr '&»Qo^h>^ ienw 

SQEff 5b*- 3»aE!S:. inx: v&saf> vsnxSsaxmst $^3tn^: lao^ ^p 
msflDT- tsmeaE ^fiic :6^ rnaaiK: vrv^srxas^ iM&mtt i^HSBixof, 
tfiem;. tfca: :naa& -w^ Skcovckc ISk? -flic l&o^ fent tap^p 
mncssBGK. isc -fiac -tejv -migm tarrr?' tiC l&«ar ymj^eny 

tnxiEr oxniC i^ aimuc i^scd: ^&en: fr^ic Jfesa^^ i«f^ 
TamsBQtSEii: TJSiss^ idfec itirc ^rpsmiara^ vmt i3a€ :$(i^ 
ssgsxaxjssi. inm: iax: tytaen^ « iHimter a&c Itmx^ 'iotctOir 

Ifca: -WB: jlimdH: -wr ^aKSti#e aiive wvfc ti«»r city, itoc ^ 
^3eac inmiter iitiisn^ it ^nackiisM»&f)(r ii^ijfi^<:f»0«!O: 



r&g:aaBam:SSi0ftmmi» mipBi^ '^Ui^wr. tfimmr' Urn umt:. m^ 
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to observe their strategy and agility. Six horsemen 
and myself, who were readier than the others charged 
Hf^f^^ amongst them and frightened by the horses 
Bflcape of they fled, we following them through the 
^^o'*** city, killing many, though we found ourselves 
in a great conflict because they were so daring that 
many of them ventured to face the horsemen with 
their swords and shields. While we were pell-mell 
amongst them and in a great confusion, the horse I rode 
f^ thipugh sh^r fatigue, and as some of the adversaries 
saw me on foot they rushed upon me. While I defended 
myself against them with my lance, an Indian of Tas- 
caltecal, * when he saw me in danger, rushed to help 

1 Cortes searched in vain for this Indian who saved his life, but, 
as he could never be found dead or alive, he finally declared that he 
was persuaded that it was not an Indian but his holy patron St. Peter 
who had rescued him. Clavigero pertinently notes that, in this battle 
as in many others, the Indians might easily have killed Cortes had 
they not determined to take him alive and sacrifice him. Bemal 
Diaz attributes the rescue of Cortes to a Castilian soldier, Cristobal 
de Olea, who led a body of Tlascalans to his relief, but makes no men- 
tion of any one particular Tlascalan. Cortes n:iay, however, be sup- 
posed to know better, and he refers to Olea as " a servant of mine who 
helped raise the horse. " Olea received three frightful wounds from 
the deadly maquahuitl, a weapon which the Mexicans wielded with 
great address. 

The fighting in and around Xochimilco lasted from the 15th of April 
until the morning of Friday the 20th, when the Spaniards arrived 
in Tlacopan (Tacuba), and, though Cortes says little about the events 
of those days, his men suffered considerably. While a small division 
was engaged in pillaging some storehouses near Xochimilco, the 
Mexicans attacked them; wounding a number and taking Juan de 
Lara, Alonso Hernandez, and two other soldiers of Andres de Mon- 
jaraz's company prisoners. These men were carried in triumph to 
Temixtitan where, after being questioned by Quauhtemotzin, they 
were sacrificed and their arms and legs taken to be exhibited in the 
neighbouring provinces as a forecast of the fate awaiting the remainder 
of the white men (Bemal Diaz, cap. cxlv.). 

Cortes wished to leave behind the spoils taken at Xochimilco rather 
than be cumbered with them, but yielded to the clamours of his men, 
who declared they were able to defend what they had taken. The 
arrival in Tlacopan was marked, as Cortes relates, by the capture of 
two more Spaniards, Francisoo Martin Vendabal and Pedro Gallego, 
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me, and he and a servant of mine who joined him helped 
me to raise the horse. In the midst of this, the Span- 
iards came up, and the enemy all deserted the field, 
and I with the other horsemen retiimed to the dty, 
for we were very weary. Although it was almost 
night and time for rest, I commanded that all the 
raised bridges over the water should be filled up with 
stones and adobes, so that the horses could go and come 
from the city without obstacle; nor did I leave there till 
all those difl&cult crossings had been repaired. We 
passed that night using great vigilance and giving dose 
attention to the watches. ^ 

The next day, all the natives of Mexico and Temixtitan 
who already knew we were in Suchimilco planned an 
attack with great force by water and land, so as to sur- 
rotmd us; for they believed we could not again escape 

and the commander, on this occasion, n:iade a rare display of feeling 
which led to the composition of a romance or ballad, long in popular 
vogue — 

"En Tacuba esta Cortes 
Con su escuadron esforzado, 
Triste estaba y muy penoso, 
Triste y con gran cuidado, 
La una mano en la mejiUa 
Y la otra en el costado," etc. 

Standing on a lofty teocalli, a group of the leaders, including Julian 
de Alderete and Fray Pedro Melgarejo, surveyed the country, with 
the great capital floating on the waters of its lake, and one Alonzo 
Perez, noting the pensive sadness of the commander's mien, begged 
him not to feel dejected, for losses and destruction were incident to 
warfare, but that of him it could never be said that like Nero he had 
watched the burning city, quoting the couplet — 

"Mira Nero de Tarpeya 
A Roma come de ardia. " 

Cortes answered, calling him to witness how often he had begged 
the Mexicans to make peace and save themselves, adding that his 
sadness was not for any one cause alone, but from thinking of all the 
hardships still to be endured in reconquering the city, which with 
God's help they must now undertake. 
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from their hands. I mounted one of the towers of their 
idols to see how they would approach and where they 
would attack us, that I might give all necessary orders. 
After I had completed our preparations, there appeared 
on the water a large fleet of canoes which I beUeve ex- 
ceeded two thousand; and in them there came more than 
twelve thousand warriors, in addition to whom there 
arrived such a multitude of people by land that they 
covered the whole coimtry. Their captains came at 
their head, carrying our captured swords in their hands, 
and naming their provinces, cr5dng, ''Mexico! Mexico! 
Temixtitan! Temixtitan!'' and shouting insults at us, and 
threatening to kill us with the swords they had taken 
from us before in the city of Temixtitan. After I had 
settled where each captain was to be placed, and as on 
the mainland there was a great multitude of the enemy, 
I advanced to attack them with twenty horsemen, and 
five hundred men of Tascaltecal divided into three com- 
panies. I ordered them, as soon as they had scattered 
the enemy, to collect at the foot of a lull about a half 
a league from there, where many of the foe had also 
assembled. When we separated, each division pxirsued 
the enemy on its respective side, and, after having routed 
them and killed many with our swords, we retired to the 
foot of the hill; there I ordered certain foot soldiers, my 
servants, who had served me and were very agile, to try 
to mount the steepest part of the hill. I with the horse- 
men would then circle roimd behind, where it was more 
level, and we would take them in the middle. Thus it 
happened that, when the enemy saw the Spaniards 
climbing the hill, they tiuned, believing they could re- 
treat at their ease, but instead they encotmtered us, 
who were about fifteen horsemen; and we fell upon them, 
as did likewise the warriors of Tascaltecal, so that in a 
very short time more than five hundred of them perished, 
and all the others escaped and fled towards the mountains. 
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Six other horsemen planned to go up a very broad and 
level road, using their lances on the enemy. Half a 
league from Sudmnilco they came upon a squadron of 
very dashing troops coming to help their countrymen, 
and routed them, killing some with their lances. When 
all the horsemen had assembled, we returned about ten 
o'clock to Suchimilco, finding at the entrance many 
Spaniards awaiting our retiun to know what had hap- 
pened to us; and they told me they had been in great 
straits and had done their utmost to drive out the enemy, 
of whom a great number had perished. They gave me 
two of our swords they had retaken from them, and told 
me that the bowmen were out of arrows and could get 
no more. While hearing this, before we dismoimted, a 
great body of the enemy appeared on a very broad 
causeway, yelling wildly, and promptly we fell upon 
them, driving them into the water which bordered the 
causeway on each side; thus we routed them, and, col- 
lecting our people, we retiuned very tired to the city, 
which I burned entirely except for the part where we 
lodged. Thus we stopped in the city three days, in- 
cessantly fighting, and finally we left having burnt and 
razed it to the ground. Certainly it was a sight worth 
beholding, as it had many towers of their idols built of 
stone and mortar; but, in order not to enlarge, I do not 
specify many other notable things concerning the city. 
The day I left, I went out to a square, which is on the 
mainland adjoining the city, where the natives held 
their markets, and I gave orders to ten horsemen to go 
ahead, and to another ten to march in the middle with 
the foot soldiers, while I took another ten in the rear; 
and when the people of Sudmnilco saw us leaving, be- 
lieving it was from fear of them, they attacked our rear, 
setting up fierce yells. Thereupon the ten horsemen 
and I returned and fell on them, pursuing them till we 
drove them into the water; after which they did not 
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bother us any more, and we continued our march. At 
ten o'clock in the morning we arrived in the city of 
Cuyoacan two leagues from Suchimilco, as well as from 
the cities of Temixtitan, Culuacan, Uchilubuzco, * 
Iztapalapa, Cuitaguaca, and Mizqueque, all of which are 
situated on the water, the furthest being about a league 
and a half distant. We found it deserted, and lodged 
in the house of the chief, where we remained two days. 
^.^ Since I was to lay siege to the great city of Temixtitan 
as soon as the brigantines were finished, I wished first 
to see the port of the city and the entrances and exits, 
and where the Spaniards might attack or be attacked. 
The day after we arrived, therefore, I took five horsemen 
and two htmdred foot soldiers and went, by a causeway 
leading into the dty of Temixtitan, to the lake which 
was very near, where we saw an infinite number of canoes 
on the water with countless warriors in them. We reached 
a barricade they had erected across the causeway, and the 
foot soldiers began to attack it; although it was very 
strong and a stout resistance was offered and ten Span- 
iards were woimded, we finally won it, killing many of 
the enemy, although the ardhers and musketeers ex- 
hausted their arrows and powder. From this place, we 
saw how the causeway led directly through the water 
tmtil it entered the city of Temixtitan, a full league and 
a half distant, and that likewise on the other, which goes 
to Iztapalapa, there were crowds of innumerable people. 
When I had considered all that it was necessary to ob- 
serve, for it was likely that a garrison of horsemen and 
foot soldiers would have to be established here in this 
city, I ordered our people to retire, and we returned to 
the town, burning their houses and the towers of their 
idols. 

> Hoitsilopocho is the present Cherubusco. Cuitaqoaca was 
Cttitlahuac and is now called Tlahua; the last town mentioned should 
be Mixquic. 
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We departed next day from this city to go to Tacuba, 
which is two leagues from here, where we arrived at 
nine o'clock in the morning, using our lances Return 
in one place and another along the way, for March to 
the enemy came from oflf the lake to attack Texcoco 
and jeer at the Indians who carried our baggage; find- 
ing themselves worsted, however, they let us pro- 
ceed in peace. I have already said that my principal 
purpose was to make a circuit of all the lakes, in orderly 
to reconnoitre and inspect the cotmtry better, and also 
to give help to our friends, hence I did not care to stop 
in Tacuba. The people of Temixtitan, who were so near 
there that the city extends almost to the mainland of 
Tacuba, seeing that we went on, recovered much con- 
fidence and with great daring attacked the centre of our 
baggage-train; but as the horsemen were well stationed 
and the ground was all level thereabouts, we had great 
advantage over them, without risking any danger our- 
selves. As we were galloping from one side to the other, 
two of the several youtlis, my servants, who usually 
followed me, did not do so, but chanced to go aside where 
they were captured by the enemy, who, we believe, put 
them to a very cruel death, as was their custom. God 
knows how grieved I was by it, both because they were 
Christians, and also because they were brave men who 
had served Your Majesty well in this war. After leaving 
this city, we continued our march through other neigh- 
bouring towns, and rejoined our people, where I learned 
how the Indians had captured those youths. To avenge 
their death, and because the enemy followed us with the 
greatest insolence in the world, I, with twenty horsemen, 
concealed myself behind some houses, and, as the Indians 
saw the other ten with the people and baggage going 
ahead, they followed them fearlessly by another very 
broad and level road; thus, when we saw that they had 
passed somewhat, I shouted in the name of the Apostle 
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Santiago and we fell upon them ftmously. Before they 
ooiild reach the canals near there, we killed more than a 
hundred splendid chiefs; after which they did not care 
to follow us any further. This day we slept two leagues 
beyond, in the city of Coatinchan, tired out and wet, as 
it had rained a great deal that afternoon; and we found 
it deserted. We set out the next day, using our lances 
from time to time on some Indians who came to yell at 
us, and we slept at a town, called Gilotepeque, ^ finding 
it also deserted. The next day, we went at twelve 
o'clock to a city, called Aculman, ^ belonging to the 
lordship of the city of Tesaico, where we slept that night 
and were well received by the Spaniards, who rejoiced at 
our coming as if it were their salvation; because after I 
had left them they had heard nothing of me till the day 
we arrived. They had suffered various alarms in the 
city, and the inhabitants had been daily sajring to them 
that the men of Mexico and Temixtitan would fall on 
them while I was absent. Thus, with God's help, this 
expedition was concluded, and it was a very great enter- 
prise in which Your Majesty received great service, 
for many reasons, as I shall hereafter state. 

When I came for the first time to the city of Temixtitan, 
Very Powerful and Invincible Lord, I ordered, as I made 
Events in known to Your Majesty in my other relation, 
Cliinantla that certain plantations should be established 
for Your Majesty in two or three of the most 
desirable provinces. I sent two Spaniards to one of 
them, called Chinantla,^ which is not subject to the 
Culuans; in the others, which were, the Culuans killed 
those who were at the plantations when they made 

I Citlatlepoc. 

sAcolman, where Cortes first learned that reinforcements had 
arrived from Vera Cruz. 

sChinantla: the lance heads of black obsidian which are fre- 
quently mentioned were chiefly manufactured here, and were called 
by the same name. Chinantla now forms part of the state of Oaxaca. 
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war on me in Temixtitan, and took everything they 
had, which was a very considerable siun according to the 
estimates of this coimtry. Dtiring almost a year I could 
leam nothing about the Spaniards who settled in Chi- 
nantla, nor, while all those provinces were in revolt, could 
they hear any thing from us. The natives of Chinantla, 
being vassals of Your Majesty and enemies of the Culuans, 
told those Christians that the Culuans had made fierce 
war upon us, and, as they believed few or none of us had 
come out alive, they would not allow the Spaniards to 
leave the coimtry; and thus these two stayed there. One 
of them, who was a youth and a soldier, they made their 
captain, and at this time he went out with them to fight 
their enemies, over whom he and they were victorious 
most of the time. When it pleased God they should 
afterwards return, and reorganise, and obtain some 
victories over the enemy who had routed and expelled 
us from Temixtitan, the people of Chinantla told those 
Christians that they knew there were Spaniards in the 
province of Tepeaca, and that, if they wished to leam 
the truth, they would risk sending two Indians who, al- 
though they had to pass through much hostile coimtry, 
could travel at night and oflf the highway till they reached 
Tepeaca. The better man of the two Spaniards sent a 
letter by those two Indians, the tenor of which was as 
follows: ** Noble Sirs, I have written Your Worships 
two or three letters, but I do not know if they have 
reached you or not as they have had no answer, so I 
doubt whether this will obtain one. I make it known to 
you, Sirs, that all the natives of this coimtry of Culua 
are up in arms and have attacked us many times; but 
always (praise be to Our Lord for it) we have been vic- 
torious. We have also had daily war with the natives 
of Tuxtepeque, for they are allies of Culua. Those who 
have remained in the service of Their Highnesses as their 
vassals are seven towns of Tenez; and Nicolas and I 
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have always stopped in Chinantla, which is the capital. 
I would like very much to know where the captain is, 
in order to write to him and make known what has hap- 
pened here. If perchance you can write me where he is, 
and will send twenty or thirty Spaniards, I would go 
thither with two of the chiefs from here who wish to see 
and speak with the captain. It would be well for them 
to come now because it is the harvest time for Cacao, and 
the Culuans hinder it by making war. May the Lord 
guard the noble persons of Your Worships, according 
to your desire. Prom Chinantla, I know not what date 
of the month of April, of the year 1521. At the service 
of Your Worships, Hernando de Barrientos. " 

When the two Indians arrived with this letter in the 
province of Tepeaca, the captain, whom I had left there 
with certain Spaniards, sent it immediately to me at 
Tesaico; and we all rejoiced greatly at receiving it, be- 
cause, though we had always confided in the friendship 
of Chinantla, sometimes the thought occurred to us that 
they might confederate with Culua and kill the two Span- 
iards. I immediately wrote, giving them an account of 
what had happened, and telling them to have hope, for, 
although they were stirrounded on every side by enemies, 
by God's pleasure, they would very soon find themselves 
free and able to come and go in safety. 

After having made the circuit of the lakes, during which 
I gathered much important information for lajdng siege 
Canal Built to Temixtitan by land and water, I stopped 
atTezcoco in Tesaico, strengthening myself as best I 
^ could with people and arms, hastening to get the 
brigantines finished and making a canal to take them 
to the lake; which canal was begun immediately after 
the planks and joinings of the brigantines had been 
brought, and extended from one side of our camp 
to the lake. Prom the place where the brigantines 
were being joined there was quite a half a league's 
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distance to the lake. More than eight thousand natives 
of Acolhuacan and Tesaico were employed daily for 
fifty days; for the channel of the canal was more than 
twelve feet deep and as many in width, all staked and 
walled. Thus, the water which flows through it would 
by its own force carry them to the lake, so that we could 
take the smaller vessels without danger, and with little' 
labour to the water. It certainly was a very great work, 
worthy of admiration. 

As soon as the brigantines were finished and put in the 
canal on the twenty-eighth of April ^ of the said year, I 
made a review of all my people and found eighty- six 
horsemen, a hundred and eighteen bowmen and mus- 
keteers, seven himdred and odd foot soldiers with swords 
and shields, three heavy iron guns, fifteen small bronze 
field pieces and ten cwt. of powder. Having finished 
the review, I charged and recommended all the Spaniards 
to obey and comply with the ordinances which I had 
made respecting the conduct of the war, and to be merry, 
and keep up their courage inasmuch as they saw how 
Otir Lord was leading us to victory over our enemies; 
for they well knew that when we entered Tesaico we had«^ 
brought only forty horsemen, but that God had helped 
us even more than we had thought, for a ship had arrived 
with horses, men, and arms, as they had seen; and I said 
principally that the fact that we were fighting to promote 
the spread of our faith and for the reduction to Your 
Majesty's service of so many revolted provinces, should 
fill them with coinage and zeal to conquer or die. They 
all answered, demonstrating a willingness and desire for 

> The feast fell upon Sunday April a 8th, and was chosen for the 
launching of the brigantines. All the Spaniards received the sacra- 
ments; Pray Olmedo said Mass at an altar erected near the lake and 
blessed the boats. Amidst salvos of artillery, strains of music from 
the Christian and Indian bands, and the enthusiastic cries of ''Cos- 
tiUal Tlascala/" from the crowds, the brigantines glided gracefully 
into the lake. A solemn Te Dfum closed the ceremony. 
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this; and we passed the day of the review in great re- 
joicing, longing to see otirselves abieady engaged in the 
siege and to bring this war to an end, on which the peace 
or ftirther disturbance of these parts so much depended. 

The next day, I sent messengers to the provinces of 
Tascaltecal, Guajudngo, and Chumltecal, to let them 
know that the brigantines were ready, and that I and 
all my people were about to surroimd the great city of 
Temixtitan. Therefore I begged them, since they were 
notified by me and had ah-eady prepared their people, 
that as many of them as possible and as well armed as 
they could be, should set out and join me here in Tesaico, 
where I would wait ten days for them, and that they 
should by no means exceed that time, because it would 
disarrange everything that had been planned. When 
the messengers arrived, the people of those provinces 
were already prepared and eager to meet the Culuans: 
those from Guajucingo and Chumltecal came to Calco 
as I had ordered, for the siege was to be begun near that 
place. The captains of Tascaltecal arrived in Tesaico with 
very brilliant and well-armed forces, five or six days be- 
(i>re the Feast of the Holy Ghost, which was the time I 
httd designated to them. When I learned that day of their 
l^pproach, I went out to meet them with great rejoicing, and 
th^y came so gladly and so well disciplined that things 
W\Ud not have been better. According to the accoimt 
tt^<^ captains made, there were more than fifty thousand 
Vfij^rriora, who were well received by us and given quarters. 

Tho second day after the Feast, I ordered all the foot 
j^(^^rs and horsemen to assemble in the square of the 
i^xi«M^ ol ^^*y of Tesaico, that I might divide them and 
4»%¥w«M assign them to the captains, who were to 
^[*^ lead them in three divisions to be stationed 
^^ in three cities which are aroxmd Temixtitan. I 

ixmkt Pedro de Alvarado, * captain of one division, as- 

' PiKJi]:<x ^ Alvarado was one of four brothers all of whom fought 
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signing him thirty horsemen, eighteen archers and.^ 
musketeers, and one htmdred and fifty foot soldiers with 
swords and shields, and more than twenty-five thousand*^ 
warriors of Tascaltecal; these were to make their head- 
quarters in Tacuba. I made Cristobal de Olid, captain 
of another division, to whomT assigned thirty horsemen, 
eighteen archers and musketeers, and a htmdred and 
sixty foot-soldiers with swords and shields, and more than 
twenty thousand warriors of our allies; these were to 
make their headquarters in Cuyoacan. Of the third 
division, I made Gonzalo de Sandoval, alguacil mayor, 
captain, assigning him twenty-four horsemen, four 
musketeers, fifteen archers, and a hundred and fifty 
foot soldiers with swords and shields, fifty of whom were 
chosen among those I had brought in my company, and 

under the command of Cortes; Jorge served afterwards in Guatemala, 
and died in Madrid in 1 540 ; Gomez died in Peru, and Juan a bastard 
brother died at sea while going to Cuba to bring horses. vPedro was 
one of the most daring and cruel of the Spanish captains; two exploits 
gained him a conspicuous place in the annals of the conquest, the 
first being the massacre of the nobles during the religious dance in 
the great temple, which provoked such terrible consequences, and 
the secon d his renowned leap which still holds its place amongst the 
heroic feats of history tmder the name of El SaUo de Alvarado, a street 
in Mexico near the spot of the alleged jump perpetuating the legend^ 

Bemal Diaz denies the fact, and blimtly explains that the story 
took its origin from a libellous refrain or pasquinade composed by a 
soldier who had a sharp faculty for such rhyming. This represented 
Alvarado as deserting his two hundred and fifty men during the retreat 
of the Noche Triste, saving himself by jumping his horse over a canal, 
and it passed, according to Diaz, into the common stock of camp 
stories and jokes. This desertion was one of the accusations presented 
in his trial (record published by D. Jos^ Ramirez, Mex. 1847) to which 
Alvarado answered that he had held his men together as long as he 
could, but that it was they who deserted him, leaving him wounded, 
with his horse killed, and that he escaped only by a soldier taking 
him up behind him on his horse in the fight; nothing is said about 
any "leap." Cortes likewise never mentions it. The legend will 
never die, for it is of those which please popular fancy and become 
enshrined in the historical folk-lore, which is imperishable. 

After the conquest, he was made governor of Cuauhtemallan and 
Chiapa, but his restless spirit spurred him to other adventures, and 
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more than thirty thousand men of the people of 
Gtiajucingo, Churultecal, and Calcx). This division was 
to go to the city of Iztapalapa for the purpose of destroy- 
ing it, and afterwards to advance over a catiseway in the 
lake, protected by the brigantines, in order to join with 
the garrison at Cuyoacan, so that after I entered the 
lake with the brigantines, the alguadl mayor might fix 
his headquarters wherever it seemed to him most con- 
venient. For the thirteen brigantines with which I was 
to enter the lake, I left three hundred men, almost all 
of whom were sailors^ and well drilled, so that in each 
-brigantine were twenty-five Spaniards; and each small 
vessel had a captain, a pilot, and six archers and 
musketeers. 

According to the foregoing order the captains, who 
were to command the forces in the cities of Tacuba and 

he fitted out an expedition in 1535, by royal licence, composed of 
some five or more ships, carrying fifteen htmdred men, and the neces- 
sary horses and arms, botmd for Peru, where he landed at Puerto 
Viejo, marching thence to Quito. His arrival was tmwelcome to 
Pizarro and Diego Almargo, who solved the difficulty by buying out 
his armament for 100,000 casteUanos said at the time to have been an 
enormous price. He returned to Mexico, and imdertook other ven- 
tures to the Spice Islands and California, and was finally killed in 154 1 
by a kick from a horse. When dying, he was asked where he suffered, 
to which he replied *' In my soul. " 

Alvarado was called Tonatiuh (the sun) by the natives, on account 
of his high colouring and red beard; he was handsome, ph3rsically 
strong and brave, a typical swashbuckler of his period, cruel to the 
Indians, faithless to his friends, of quick temper, poor judgment, 
and known as a confirmed liar. Bemal Diaz fought in Alvarado's 
division during the siege. 

> Although a number of the men had been sailors or fishermen, 
and consequently knew something about handling boats, none of them 
wanted to act as rowers for the brigantines, and it was with difficulty 
that Cortes completed his crews. Many of the natives of Palos, 
Triana, and other sea-ports, whom he ordered to take the oars, even 
objected on the score of their gentle birth, but the commander en- 
forced his orders in spite of all excuses and protests. Each brigantine 
di8pla3red the royal standard as well as its own particular ensign 
(Bemal Diaz). 
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Cuyoacan, after receiving instructions as to what they 
were to do, left Tesaico on the tenth of May, and slept* 
in a fine town, called Actilman, two and a half leagues* 
from there. The same day, I learned that some dispute 
had arisen between the captains about the quarters, 
and, to settle this and re-establish peace, I immediately 
sent a person who reproved and pacified them. ^ On 

> According to Bemal Diaz, who was in Alvarado's division, 
Olid had taken possession of all the available houses in Acolman for 
himself and his troops, marking the houses thus appropriated with 
green branches, so that when Alvarado's division reached the town 
there were no quarters for them. The soldiers of the two divisions 
almost fell to fighting, and the two commanders had challenged one 
another, but several of the cooler-headed o£Ficers interfered and re- 
stored a semblance of peace; but Alvarado and Olid were never after- 
wards friends. Cortes sent the Franciscan, Fray Pedro Melgarejo 
and Captain Luis Marin, as his peace-makers. 

Another incident occurred at this time' which Cortes passes over in 
silence. This was the desertion of the Tlascalan general, Xicotencati, 
who left the army, accompanied by a few followers, and returned to 
Tlascala. Various reasons are given for his action; Bemal Diaz at- 
tributes it to jealousy of Chichimecatl, and a perfidious plan to get pos- 
session of his lands while the latter was absent, fighting against Mexico. 
Herrera ascribes his desire to return home, to a love affair (lib. i., 
cap. xvii.). There had been a quarrel between a Spanish soldier and 
a Tlascalan chief, in which the latter was badly wounded; the matter 
was hushed up, so that Cortes shotdd not hear it, as he was very strict 
in such matters; thus the soldier remained tmpunished and as Xico- 
tencati was a relative of the wounded chief he left (Prescott, lib. vi., 
cap. iv.). Cortes first sent some Tlascalans to seek to induce him to 
return, and, this failing, he despatched some Spanish horsemen, with 
orders to arrest the general and bring him back. He simtdtaneously 
sent news of the affair to the Senate of Tlascala, informing the senators 
that amongst Spaniards, desertion was punishable by death. The ver- 
sions of Xicoitencatl's end do not agree. Herrera describes his death by 
hanging in public at Texcoco, while Bemal Diaz says he was executed 
where he was captured. Xicotencati had always mistrusted the 
Spaniards, nor could the blandishments of Cortes nor the popular 
sentiment in Tlascala ever change his opinion. He was opposed to 
the alliance, and after fighting the Spaniards in the field, he con- 
tinued to oppose them in the councils of his people. Cortes was aware 
of his sentiments and conscious of the bad effect such an example of 
desertion wotdd have if left unpunished; hence it is likely he was glad 
to be rid of an ally on whose fidelity he could not count. Xicotencatl's 
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the morning of the next day, they left there, and passed 
the night in another town, called Gilotepeque, which they 
found deserted, as it was within the enemy's cotmtry. 
The next day, they continued their march according to 
their instructions, and slept in a city, called Guatitlan, 
which I have before mentioned to Your Majesty, and 
which they also foxmd deserted. The same day they 
passed through two other cities and towns, where they 
likewise fotmd no people. At the hour of vespers, they 
entered Tacuba, which they also found deserted, and 
made their quarters in the houses of the chief, which are 
very beautiful and large. Although it was already late 
the warriors of Tascaltecal made an inspection of the 
entrance of two causeways leading to the city of Temix- 
titan and fought bravely for two or three hours with the 
people of the city until night separated them, when they 
returned safely to Tacuba. 

( The next morning, the two captains agreed, as I had 
^Jcommanded them, to cut off the aquedvicts which sup- 
plied Temixtitan with fresh water. One of them went with 
plenty horsemen and some archers and musketeers to the 
Source of the water, about a quarter of a league from 
there, and broke the pipes, which were of wood and 
mortar and stone, fighting valiantly with those of the 
dty who defended the spring by land and water. At 
last he routed them and accomplished his purpose, cutting 
off the fresh water from the city — a very politic strat£^;em. 
The same day, the captains repaired certain dangerous 
passes, bridges, and aqueducts, in the neighbourhood of 
the lake, so that the horsemen might the more easily gallop 
from one part to another. This delayed them three 
or four days, during which they had many skirmishes with 
those of the city, wherein some Spaniards were wounded, 
many of the enemy killed, and many bridges and dikes 

act of desertion was indefensable, and its penalty by the code of 
Tiascala was death. 
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captured. There was much bandying of words, and 
many challenges between those of the city and the 
warriors of Tascaltecal, things very remarkable and worthy 
of notice. 

The captain, Cristobal de Olid, departed with the people 
who were to be garrisoned in Cuyoacan, two leagues from 
Tacuba, and the captain, Pedro de Alvarado stayed with 
his people in garrison at Tacuba, where he had skirmishes 
daily with the Indians. The same day that Cristobal 
de Olid left for Cuyoacan, he and his men arrived at ten 
o'clock in the morning and lodged in the houses of its 
chief, finding the city deserted. The next morning, with 
about twenty horsemen, some archers, and some six or 
seven thousand warriors of Tascaltecal they went to take 
a look at the causeway leading to Temixtitan; and they 
fotmd the enemy well prepared, the causeway broken up,, 
and many barricades erected. They engaged the enemy^ 
and the archers wounded and killed some of their number. 
This was repeated for six or seven days, on each of which 
there were many encounters and skinnishes. One night, 
at midnight, certain watchmen of the city gave their cry 
near our quarters and the Spanish watchman cried "To 
arms!" whereupon our men sallied forth, but none of the 
enemy were to be found, for the cry which had alarmed 
them had been given very far from headquarters. As 
our people were distributed in so many places, the gar- 
risons longed, as for their salvation, for my arrival with 
the brigantines and they continued hopeful those few 
days until I arrived, as I shall hereafter relate. During 
those six days, they would meet from both headquarters 
daily as they were near each other, and the horsemen 
scoured the country killing many of the enemy with 
their lances and bringing into the headquarters from the 
motmtains great quantities of maize, of which bread 
is made, the principal food of these parts, and much 
superior to that of the Islands. 

VOL. n.- 5 
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In the preceding chapters, I stated that I remained 
in Tesaico with three htindred men and the thirteen 
'Cortes brigantines. As soon as I knew the divisions 
Takes Were in the places assigned for their camps, 
Command I could embark and take a look at the city 
Bri*^* tinA ^^^ ^^ some damage to the canoes. Although 
I very much wished to go by land, to give 
directions in the camps, the captains were persons who 
could be trusted with what they had in hand, while the 
affair of the brigantines was a matter of great importance, 
requiring stem discipline and attention, so I determined 
to embark in them, because we calculated to have the 
greatest risk and adventure by water. The principal 
persons of my company, however, required me in due 
form to go with the garrisons, as they believed that they 
were to imdertake the most dangerous part. The day 
after the Feast of Corpus Christi, Friday, at dawn, I 
ordered Gonzalo de Sandoval, alguacil mayor, to go with 
his people directly to the city of Iztapalapa, about six 
short leagues from there; shortly after mid-day they 
arrived there, and began to bum it, and to fight with 
its people, who, when they saw the great force of the 
alguacil mayor, for more than thirty-five or forty thou- 
sand of our allies had gone with him, retreated to their 
canoes. The alguacil mayor, with all the people accom- 
panying him, lodged in that town, and remained there that 
day awaiting my orders and what might happen to me. 

Immediately after I had despatched the alguacil mayor, 
I embarked in the brigantines, and we started with sails 
and oars; and while the alguacil mayor was fighting and 
btiming the city of Iztapalapa, we came in sight of a 
very large and strong hill ^ near that city, all surroimded 

> Called Tepepolco: extensive quarries of the red porous stone 
TetsonUi, used for building purposes, were found here, and the place 
afterwards became the property of Cortes, and was known as Peflon 
del Marques. 
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by water, where, from the towns arotind about the lake as 
well as from Temixtitan, many people had collected, for 
they well knew that our first encounter would be with 
those of Iztapalapa, and they were there for their own 
defence and also to attack us if possible. When they 
saw the fleet coming, they began to shout and make great 
smoke signals so that all the cities of the lake might 
know and be prepared. Although my intention was to 
attack that part of Iztapalapa which is on the water, 
we retraced our course to that hill or knoll and I leaped 
on it with a hundred and fifty men ; it was very steep and 
high and it was with much difficulty that we began to as- 
cend it. We stormed their trenches on the top, and pitched 
into them in such wise that not one of them escaped, 
except the women and children. In this fight they 
wotmded twenty-five Spaniards, but it was a beautiful 
victory. 

As the people of Iztapalapa had made smoke signals 
from some towers of their idols which stand on a very 
high hill near the city, Temixtitan and the other cities 
on the water knew that I had already entered the lake 
with the brigantines, and they quickly assembled a very 
great fleet of canoes to attack us, and to discover what 
sort of things the brigantines were; and from what we 
could judge the canoes exceeded five hundred in number. 
When I saw that their course was straight towards us, I, 
and the people who had disembarked on that great hill, 
re-embarked in great haste, and I ordered the captains 
of the brigantines not to move at all, so that the canoes 
believing that from fear of them we did not dare to move 
out towards them might decide to attack us. Thus 
they directed their fleet against us with great impetus; 
but at about two arrow-shots* distance they stopped and 
remained still. I strongly desired that the first en-*- 
counter with them should be a great victory and inspire 
them with a dread of the brigantines, which held the 
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key of the whole war, for both the Mexicans and we were 
exposed to the greatest damage on the water. It pleased 
Otir Lord that, while we were observing one another, 
a very favourable land wind sprang up, enabling us to 
attack them; so I immediately ordered the captains to 
break through the fleet of canoes and pursue them till 
they took refuge in Temixtitan. As the wind was very 
good, we bore down in the midst of them, though they 
fled as fast as they could, and destroyed an infinite 
number of canoes and killed and drowned many of the 
enemy, the greatest sight to be seen in the world. We 
followed them in this purstdt fully three long leagues, 
until we shut them up amidst the houses of the city; and 
thus it pleased Otu" Lord to give us the best and greatest 
victory which we could have asked or desired. 

The garrison of Cuyoacan could see better than that of 
Tacuba the movements of the brigantines, and when they 
beheld all the thirteen sails on the water, favoured by 
such good weather, knocking the enemy's canoes to 
pieces, they afterwards assured me it was the one thing 
in the world which gave them the most pleasure and that 
they most wished for. As I have said, they and those at 
Tacuba strongly wished me to come there, and with good 
reason, for both garrisons were in the midst of such 
multitudes of enemies; but Our Lord miraculously in- 
spired them and diminished the enemy's courage so that 
they were unable to decide to attack our camp, but 
had they done so, they would have done great harm to the 
Spaniards, although they were always well prepared and 
determined to conquer or die, like men cut off from all 
succour save what they hoped from God. When the 
garrison of Cuyoacan saw us pursuing the canoes, most 
of the horsemen and foot soldiers took the road towards 
the city of Temixtitan, and fought very stoutly with the 
Indians who were on the causeway. They captured the 
trenches which had been made, and passed over many 
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abandoned bridges, on foot and on horseback under cover 
of the brigantines which sailed near the causeway. Our 
allies of Tascaltecal and the Spaniards pursued the enemy, 
some of whom they killed and others they forced to seek 
reftige in the water on the other side of the causeway 
from where the brigantines approached. Thus vic- 
toriously they advanced a long league on the causeway 
tmtil they reached the place where I stopped with the 
brigantines, as I shall hereafter relate. 

We continued chasing the canoes with the brigantines 
for nearly three leagues. Those which escaped us took 
refuge amongst the houses of the city, and, The Fortress 
as it was already vespers, I ordered the brig- of Xoloc 
antines to retire, and we arrived with them at the 
causeway. Here I determined to land with thirty 
men and capture two small towers^ of their idols, 
which were surrotmded by a low wall of stone and 
mortar ; and, when we landed, they fought us 
very stoutly to defend them, but finally after much 
danger and trouble we captured them. I immedi- 
ately landed and moimted three heavy iron field 
pieces which I had brought. As about half a league 
of that causeway between that point and the city was 
crowded with the enemy, and on both sides of the cause- 
way the water was covered with canoes full of warriors, 
I ordered one of the field pieces to be aimed and fired, 
which raked the causeway, and did much execution 
amongst the enemy. Owing to the carelessness of the 
opner, all our powder was set fire to when he fired, 
^though it was little. I presently sent a brigantine to 

1 This was the small fortress called Xoloc, which stood at the 
junction of the causeways leading to Itztapalapan and Cuyoacan 
respectively. It consisted of two small towers surrounded by a 
wall, and was not large enough to hold a numerous garrison, and 
hence was easily captured by the Spaniards. It was just after ^^ 
passing Xoloc that the first meeting between Montezuma and Cortes 
took place. 
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Iztapalapa, some two leagues distant, where the alguacil 
mayor was, to bring all the powder he had. 

Although, at the beginning, it was my intention on 
embarking in the brigantines to go to Cuyoacan and plan 
to do as much damage as possible, as soon as I had landed 
on the causeway that day and had captured those two 
towers, I determined to establish my headquarters there, 
and to keep the brigantines near the towers. I also 
ordered the force at Cuyoacan and some fifty of the 
alguadl mayor's soldiers to come there next day. Hav- 
ing determined these measures, we passed the night with 
caution, for we were in much danger, as all the people 
of the city gathered there on the causeway and on the 
water. At midnight a great multitude of people arrived 
in canoes and began to attack our camp by the causeway : 
certainly they threw us into great fear and alarm, es- 
pecially as it was at night and they never attack at such 
an hour nor had they ever been seen to fight at night 
except when they were very sure of victory. As we 
were well prepared, we fought with them, using the small 
field pieces .from the brigantines, each of which carried 
one, and the archers and musketeers did their part. Thus 
they dared not advance further, nor did they arrive near 
enough to do us any injtiry; so they left oflE attacking 
us for the remainder of the night. 

Next morning at daybreak, there arrived at my camp 
on the causeway, fifteen archers and musketeers, fifty 
men armed with swords and shields, and seven or eight 
horsemen from the garrison at Cuyoacan. When they got 
there, those of the city were fighting with us from canoes 
and on the causeway, and the multitude was such that 
on land and water we could see nothing but people, who 
shouted and yelled so that it seemed the world was sinking. 
We fought with them, advancing on the causeway and 
capturing a bridge which they had removed, and a barri- 
cade they had made at its entrance. We did them such 
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damage with the field pieces and the horsemen, that we 
ahnost shut them up amidst the first houses of the city. 
As many canoes were collected on the other side of the 
causeway where the brigantines could not pass, doing us 
much harm with the arrows and darts they discharged 
at us on the causeway, I ordered an opening to be made 
near our camp, and sent four brigantines through from 
the other side, which as soon as they passed through, shut 
up all the canoes amongst the houses of the city, so that 
they did not dare in any way to come out into the open. 
On the other side of the causeway, the other eight brigan- 
tines fought with the canoes and shut them up amongst 
the houses, following in amongst them, where, tmtil 
then, they had not ventured to go, because there were so 
many shallows and stakes which prevented them. When 
they found canals where the brigantines could enter with 
safety, they fought with the people in the canoes and 
captured some of them, and burned many of the houses 
in the outskirts. We spent all that day in fighting in the 
aforesaid manner. 

The following day, the alguacil mayor departed from 
Iztapalapa with his people, Spaniards as well as our 
aUies, for Cuyoacan whence there is a cause- Cortes 
way about a league and a half in length to Completely 
the mainland. After making about a quarter Invests 
of a league, the alguacil mayor reached a small "•^co 
city [Mexicaltzingo] which is also on the water, in 
many parts of which it was possible to ride on horse- 
back; the inhabitants began fighting with him, but he 
routed them, killing many, and burning and destroy- 
ing the entire city. When I learned that the Indians 
had made a great breach in the causeway, which the 
people could not easily cross, I sent two brigantines 
to help them, and these were used as bridges for the 
foot soldiers to cross over. When they had crossed, they 
went to camp at Cuyoacan, and the alguacil mayor with 
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ten horsemen took the causeway road to our camp. 
Upon his arrival he found us fighting, so he and his men 
joined in and began to fight with the people on the cause- 
way with whom we were engaged. When the alguacil 
mayor began to fight, the enemy pierced his foot with 
a dart, but, although he and some others were woxmded 
that day, we did such harm amongst them with the 
large field pieces and cross-bows and muskets, that 
neither those in the canoes, nor those on the causeway, 
dared come near us, but showed more fear and less pride 
than they had formerly exhibited. Thus we remained 
six days, having daily combat with them, and the brigan- 
tines set fire to all the houses they could in the outskirts 
of the city, for they discovered canals by which they 
could enter the outskirts and environs, and penetrated 
to the heart of it. 

This produced a very desirable eflfect, as they put 
a stop to the movements of the canoes, none of which 
dared to come within a quarter of a league of our 
camp. The next day, Pedro de Alvarado, captain of 
the garrison at Tacuba, reported to me that the people 
of Temixtitan came in and out as they pleased by a high- 
way which leads to some towns on the mainland, and 
by another small one which joins it, and he believed 
that should they find themselves hard pressed, they 
would escape by that way. Although I desired their 
departure more than they thenaselves did, as we could 
more easily overcome them on the mainland than in the 
big fortress they had on the water, nevertheless in order 
to completely ^ut them in so that they could not profit 
by anything from the mainland, I ordered the alguacil 
mayor (although he was wounded), to go and plant his 
camp at a little village at the end of one of the two 
caxiseways. He left with twenty-three horsemen, a 
htmdred foot soldiers, eighteen archers and musketeers, 
leaving me fifty other soldiers for my company; and. 
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when he arrived the next day, he planted his camp where 
I had commanded him. Thenceforward the city of Temix- 
titan was surrotmded on all sides wherever they cotild 
reach the mainland by the causeways. 

I had, Very Powerful Lord, two htmdred Spanish 
foot soldiers in the camp on the causeway, amongst whom 
were twenty-five archers and musketeers, besides the 
people on the brigantines, who were more than two hun- 
dred and fifty. As we had the enemy completely in- 
vested and had many friendly warriors, I determined to 
penetrate into the city as far as possible by the causeway, 
while the brigantines should cover our rear on the one 
side and the other. I ordered some horsemen and foot 
soldiers of the division in Cuyoacan to repair to my camp 
and enter with us, and ten horsemen to remain at the 
entrance of the causeway, protecting our rear. It 
seemed best that some force should remain in 
Cuyoacan, because the natives of Suchimilco, Culuacan, 
Iztapalapa, Chilobusco, Mexicaldngo, Cuitaguacad, 
and Mizquique, which are aU on the water, were 
rebellious and in favour of those of the city, and should 
they wish to take us on our rear, we would be protected 
by those ten or twelve horsemen I ordered to guard the 
causeway, while many more remained in Cuyoacan with 
more than ten thousand Indian allies. I likewise ordered 
the alguacil mayor and Pedro de Alvarado to attack, 
from their positions, that same day, for I wished on my 
part to gain as much of the city as was possible. 

Thus, I left the camp early in the morning, and ad- 
vanced on foot along the causeway. We speedily found 
the enemy, defending a breach in the road, 
one lance-length in width and as much in Entran * 
depth, where they had built an earthwork; into the 
both our attack and their defence were City 

very stubborn. Finally we took it, and advanced fur- 
ther by the causeway, until we reached the entrance of 
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the city, where stood a tower of their idols, at the foot 
of which was a broad, high bridge, crossing a very 
wide street of water defended by another strong earth- 
work. As we reached this place, they began to attack 
us, but as the brigantines were on both sides of the cause- 
way, we took it without loss, which would have been 
impossible without their aid. As soon as they began to 
abandon the earthwork, our men landed from the brigan- 
tines, and we crossed the water, as did those of Tascaltecal, 
Guajodngo, Calco, and Tesaico, who were more than eighty 
thousand men. While we filled up that broken bridge 
with stones and adobes, the Spaniards captured another 
earthwork in the principal street, which is the broadest 
one in the city, but, there being no water there, it was 
very easily captured. They followed in pursuit of the 
enemy the whole length of the street xmtil the latter 
reached another bridge which had been raised, with the 
exception of one broad beam by which they crossed. 
After the enemy had safely crossed to where they 
were protected by the water, they quickly removed 
it. They had thrown up on the other side of the 
bridge another great breastwork of earth and adobes. 
When we arrived there, we could not pass without 
throwing ourselves into the water, and this was very 
dangerous, as the enemy fought very valiantly, and 
on both sides of the street there was an infinite 
number of them fighting very stoutly from the roofs; 
but when some archers and musketeers arrived and we 
fired with two field pieces up the street, we did them 
much damage. As soon as we saw this, certain Span- 
iards threw themselves into the water and crossed to the 
other side, which it required two hours to accomplish. 
When the enemy saw them cross, they abandoned the 
breastwork and the roofs, and took to flight through the 
street, and thus all our people passed over. 

I immediately ordered that bridge filled up and the 
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breastwork destroyed, and meanwhile the Spaniards 
continued the ptirsuit along the street and our Indian 
allies followed for about two bow-shots distance until 
they reached another bridge which is near the square 
and the principal buildings of the city. They had not 
removed this bridge nor did they have an earthwork, 
for they never thought we would gain what we did that 
day, nor did even we expect to accomplish half as much. 
A field piece was placed at the entrance of the square, 
and did the enemy much damage, for they were so 
numerous that they completely filled the space. The 
Spaniards, seeing there was no water there, which was 
the usual danger, determined to penetrate into the square, 
and, when those of the city saw this determination 
carried out, and beheld the great multitude of our allies, 
(althot^ they were not afraid of them without us) they 
fled, and the Spaniards and our allies pursued them till 
they shut them up in the court of their idcds, which is 
suirouDded by a wall of stone and mortar. As will have 
been seen from anotfa^ description ol this, it has as great 
a dxxrmnfeieDoe as a town of four hundred bousebolds; 
it was however qmcldy abaiKkwed by tbem^ and the 
^^aniards and our aSies captured it, remaintng in it and 
on the tanrerB for a kxig while. When the inh^bit^ntM 
of tiie city disoarvered there were no bonemen, they 
turned against the Spajnsrds and expdkd them by 
f oroe from the Vymars ^>d the court and eodoftare, during 
wixich oar men found themseh es in nmch hsar^iup and 
dax^ger; as ihej canoe in more than a retreat^ they tamed 
imdesr Hie anjbes of the coiartjard. But tJbe tsaemy at- 
taddasg lixan Tery stottdj, they ahandcned this pomXxm 
and ^Blared to the square, isbiaxe they wtn ezpdied 
br iar% and drrren into the street, so t^iat the &^ pkaoe 
there had to be abaztdoned. The Spaniards^ besng i2na3:de 

' Cmmfi 'iuam mas far ^ttraitrndose is I3x ^faseaC -ttanat i£ Cortes 1K> 
mvt»C w^Mxa^ Ixait -fat i^msxas^^ 'mat m ixSl ISo^aL. 
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to withstand the force of the enemy, had to retreat exposed 
to great danger, in the midst of which it pleased God that 
three horsemen should advance into the square; when 
the enemy saw them they believed there were more, 
and took to flight; and the horsemen killed some of them 
and recaptiu^d the cotirt and enclosure I mentioned above. 
In the principal and highest tower, which has a hundred 
and some steps to the top, ten or twelve of the principal 
Indians of the city fortified themselves, but four or five 
Spaniards forced their way up and overpowered and 
killed all of them in spite of their stout defence. ^ Five 
or six horsemen afterwards concerted with others and laid 
an ambush in which they killed more than thirty of the 
enemy. 

As it was now late, I ordered our people to collect 
and retire, and, while doing so, such a multitude of 
the enemy pressed on them, that, had it not been for 
the horsemen, the Spaniards could not possibly have 
escaped without injury. But, as I had had all the diffi- 
cult passes in the street and causeway, where danger was 
anticipated, well filled in with adobes by the time of re- 
tiring, the horsemen could easily move about, so they 
turned against the enemy, who were harassing our rear- 
guard four or five times in the length of the street, killing 
some of them with their lances. Although the enemy 
saw they sustained damage, the dogs rushed on so furi- 
ously that we could not check them nor would they stop 
following us. The whole day would have been spent 
in this manner, had they not already taken many 
terraces giving on to the street, and the horsemen were 

> The Mexican historian, Ixtlilxochitl, is authority for the story 
that Cortes and his Texcocan ally. Prince Ixtlilochitl, headed this 
assault upon, the great teocalli, penetrating into the sanctuary of the 
idol; and that Cortes himself tore away the jewelled mask of gold from 
the idol's face while the Prince of Texcoco struck off its head with his 
sword. In the absence of any mention of these details by Cortes or 
any other witnesses, this version seems unworthy of credence. 
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from this cause in mtich danger. Thus we hastened 
foiward along the causeway to our camp without losing 
a single Spaniard, althou^ we had some wounded; and 
we set fire to most of the best houses in that street, so 
that when we entered again they could not injure us 
from the roo&. The alguadl mayor and Pedro de Alva- 
rado fought very stoutly this day from their positions, 
and at the time of the combats we were a league and a 
half from one another; the population of the city is so 
extended that pediaps I even diminish the distance be- 
tween us. Our alEes who were with them were infinite 
and fought very wdl, retirii^ that day without sustaining 
any loss.^ 

In the meantime, Dra J'^emando, Lord of Tesako and 
the province of Acuhiacan, of whom I have heretofore 
made relation to Your Majesty, succeeded in j^^^^ 

winning over all the natives of his dty and Fernando 
province to our friendship, who till now <rfTexcooo 
wrae not so steadfast in it as they afterwards be- 
came. Many diiefe and the brothers of Don Fernando 
daily joined him, determined to declare for us and 
to fi^t against those of Mexico and Temixtitan. As 
Don Fernando was still a youth and professed great 
love for the Spaniards, recognising the favour, which, in 
the name of Your Majesty, had been extended to him in 
the gift of so great a lordship, though there were others 

1 It Beexns incredible that neither Spaniards nor allies should 
have sustained any loss in this long day's fighting, whidi, thou^ it 
ended to liieir advantage, had witnessed their utter rout and the 
capture of their gun on the square. Bemal Diaz, who was fighting 
under Alvaxado, on the causeway from the Tacuha side, gives a more 
convincing description of the daily losses and the wounds which the 
men had to dress as best they could when they xetumed at night to 
their csmp. There was a soldier Juan Catalan, who was reputed to 
have the gift of hfalfng by x>rayer and charms, who had his hands foil, 
as the Indians also i^aoed faith in him, and b ro u g h t him aU their 
wounded. **I say, " he piously adds, *'that it fdeased our Lord Je 
Christ in his mercy to give us strength and to speedily heal us. " 
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whose rights to it preceded his, he worked his utmost 
to induce his vassals to come and fight against those 
of the city, and expose themselves to the same dan- 
ger and hardship as we ourselves. He spoke with his 
brothers, six or seven in ntimber, all well disposed, be- 
seeching them to bring all the people of their lordships 
to help me. rHe sent one of them, called Istrisuchil, 
who is twenty-three or twenty-four years of age, very 
brave, beloved and feared of all, as captain, who arrived 
at the camp on the causeway with more than thirty 
thousand warriors, very well supplied in their fashion, 
and another twenty thousand joined the other two 
camps. ^ I received them gladly, thanking them for 
their good disposition and conduct. Your Caesarian 
Majesty may well judge how valuable was this help and 
friendship from Don Fernando, and how those of Temix- 
titan felt it, to see those whom they considered their 
vassals, friends, relatives, and even fathers, brothers, and 
sons, marching against them. 

Fighting went on in the city for two days, as I have 
said above. As soon as these people came to our help, 
the natives of Suchimilco, which is on the lake, and some 
Utumie ^ tribes who are a mountain people, more nu- 

1 The Mexican historian, Ixtlilxochitl, contradicts Cortes on this 
point, affirming that the boy-king Fernando was already dead, 
and that his brother Ixtlilochitl reigned. Both these princes bore 
the same Christian name of Fernando, hence the nattiral and unim- 
portant confusion of their identity, but, as Cortes sa3rs nothing of 
the first one's death, which he could have no motive in misrepresenting, 
and distingtdshes very clearly between the two, his version, given at 
the time, must prevail over that of a later writer. The same chronicler 
claims that Ixtlilochitl fought throughout the siege with the Span- 
iards, performing prodigies of valour, and he reproaches Cortes for 
suppressing all mention of these services in his despatches, and for 
failing to recompense him and his people after the victory to which 
their valour so largely contributed (Orozco y Berra, lib. iii., cap. vi.). 

>Otomies: tribes inhabiting the mountain regions to the west. 
Oxx>2sco y Berra gives June i ith as the probable date of their arrival 
in the camp. 
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merous than those of Suchimilco, and who were slaves 
of Montezuma, came to offer themselves as vassals of i 
Your Majesty, begging me to pardon their tardiness. I 
received them very well, and was pleased at their coming, 
for they constituted the only danger to our camp in 
Cuyoacan. 

From the camp on the causeway we had, with the help 
of the brigantines, burned many houses in the outskirts 
of the city, and not a canoe dared ventiu^ there. I 
deemed it sufficient for otir safety to keep seven brigan- 
tines about otir camp, and I therefore decided to send 
three to each of the other camps of the alguacil mayor and 
Pedro de Alvarado, instructing the captains that, as 
supplies of fresh water, fruits, maize, and other pro- 
visions came from the mainland on those sides, they 
should cruise about both day and night, taking turns, 
and moreover that they shotild back up our people when 
we planned an assatilt to force an entrance into the city. 
The allotment of these six brigantines to the two other 
camps was a very necessary and profitable measure, 
for every day and night they captured many canoes and 
prisoners. 

These measures being decided, and the people above 
mentioned having come peaceably to our help, I told 
them I had determined to enter and fight in the city 
two days hence, that therefore they shotild all assemble, 
by that time, well prepared and furnished for war; for 
by this I would recognise whether they were our true 
friends; and they promised to be ready. The next day, I 
had the people prepared and equipped, and I wrote to 
the camps and two brigantines what I had determined 
and what they should do. 

After having heard mass next morning, and having 
instructed the captains as to what they should do, I left 
our quarters with fifteen or twenty horsemen and three 
hundred Spaniards and all our allies, who were an 
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infinite number, and, advancing along the causeway, we 
found the enemy akeady waiting for us, three bow- 
Second shots from the camp, yelling fearfully. During 
General the three preceding days there had been no 
Assault on fighting with them so tiiey had tmdone all we 
the City ^^^ accompUshed in filling up the breaches in 
the causeway, making them very much stronger and 
more dangerous to capture than before. The brigan- 
tines accompanied us on both sides of the causeway, 
for they could approach very near, and do much damage 
with field pieces, muskets, and crossbows. Discovering 
this, our men landed and captured the breast-works and 
bridge; we crossed to the other side and pursued the 
enemy, who immediately fortified themselves in the 
other breast- works and bridges they had prepared, which, 
although with greater trouble and danger than before, 
we also captured, expelling them from the street and 
square where the great houses of the city stand. I ordered 
that no Spaniard should leave there while I and our 
allies were filling the breaks in the causeway with stones 
and adobes, which was such a labotir, that although ten 
thousand Indians helped us, it was already the hotir of 
vespers when we had finished making repairs; during all 
which time the Spaniards and otir allies were constantly 
fighting and skirmishing and preparing ambushes, in 
which many of the enemy perished. I rode with the 
horsemen through the city for a while, and in the streets 
where there is no water, we killed with our lances all 
whom we could catch, thus holding them at a distance, 
nor did they dare to come on dry ground. Seeing that 
they were so rebellious and showed such determination to 
defend themselves to the death, I inferred two things : 
first that we should recover little or none of the treastires 
they had taken from us, and the other, that they gave 
occasion and forced us to totally destroy them. This 
last reason caused me the greater grief, for it weighed 
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on my soul and made me reflect on what means I might 
employ to frighten them, so that they shotild realise 
their error and the injury they would sustain from us ; 
and I kept on burning and destroying the towers of their 
idols and their houses. In order to make them feel it 
the more, I this day ordered fire to be set to the great 
houses in the square, where the Spaniards and I had 
first been quartered when they expelled us from the city. 
They were so extensive that a prince with more than six 
htmdred persons of his household and retinue could be 
lodged in them. Some others close to them, though 
somewhat smaller, were also very splendid and fine, and 
Montezimia kept all kinds of birds in them. Although 
it grieved me much, I determined, as it grieved them 
even more, to bum these edifices. This seemed to cause 
the enemies immense sorrow, as well as to their allies in 
the cities about the lake, for none of them ever thought 
our force would be sufficient to penetrate so far into the 
city; and they were greatly dismayed. After setting 
fire to those houses, I collected our people, as it was 
already late, in order to return to our camp, and, 
when those of the city saw we were retiring, an infinite 
number of them charged us and fell upon us furiously, 
attacking our rear-guard. As the whole street was 
available to the horsemen, we turned on them, lancing 
many every time; nevertheless they would not keep 
away from our rear, yelling all the time. On this day, 
they felt and showed great dismay, especially when they 
saw us in their city, burning and destrojring it, and the 
natives of Tesaico, Calco, Suchimilco, and the Otomies 
fighting against them, each shouting the name of his 
province; and in another quarter those of Tascaltecal, 
all showing them their countrymen cut in pieces, telling 
them they would sup oflf them that night and breakfast 
oflf them next morning, as in fact they did. We returned 
to our camp to rest, for we had laboured much dtiring 
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that day, and my seven brigantines had entered that 
day into the city by the water streets and burned a greater 
part of it. The captains of the other camps and the six 
brigantines fought very well that day, and about what 
happened to them I might dilate a great deal, but to 
avoid prolixity, omit doing so, and limit myself to saying 
that after the victory they retired to their camp without 
suflfering any loss. 

Early in the morning of the following day, after having 
heard mass, I returned to the city with all the people 
Third ^ ^^^ same order, so as not to give the 

General enemy time to excavate the bridges and re- 
Assault on build the barricades ; but notwithstanding that 
»*y •^e were very early, two of the three water 
streets, which crossed the street leading from this 
camp to the large houses of the square, had been re- 
established as during the preceding days and were very 
difficxilt to capture; so much so that the combat lasted 
from eight o'clock in the morning till one o'clock in the 
afternoon, dtiring which we used up almost all the arrows, 
ammimition, and musket balls, which the archers and 
musketeers had with them. Your Majesty may well 
believe that our danger each time we captured these 
bridges was unequalled, because to take them, the Span- 
iards were obliged to swim across to the other side, which 
many could not do, because the enemy awaited them with 
knife and lance thrusts to prevent their landing. But 
as they no longer had roofs on the other side from whence 
to injure us, and we used our crossbows from this side 
on them (for we were the throw of a horseshoe from each 
other), the Spaniards daily gathered new courage and 
were determined to cross, for they saw my determination, 
and sink or swim, the thing must be done. It may seem 
to Your Majesty, that after having gone through such 
danger to gain these bridges and barricades, that we were 
negligent in not holding them after having won them, so 
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as not to be obliged every day to again go over so much 
danger and trouble, which unquestionably were very 
great, and certainly it must appear thus to those who 
were absent. But Your Majesty should know that this 
could in no wise be done, because two things were re- 
quired to do it, either that the camp should be trans- 
ferred from where it was to the square enclosure of the 
towers of the idols, or that a guard should be placed at 
the bridges during the night; and neither one nor the 
other could be done without great danger, nor was there 
possibiUty of it, because placing the camp in the city 
we should have had to sustain a thousand contests day 
and night and at every hour, and they would have fought 
us and given us intolerable labour, attacking us on every 
side, they being so many and we so few. As for placing 
people to guard the bridges by night, the Spaniards were 
so weary after fighting all day, that it was impossible 
to do this, and hence we were obliged to retake them 
every day when we entered the city. That day, as we 
were delayed in retaking those bridges and refilling them, 
no time was left for anything else, except that by another 
principal street leading to the city of Tacuba, two other 
bridges were captured and filled up, and many good 
houses in this street were burned; thus the afternoon 
came on and with it the hour for retiring, which was 
always accompanied by little less danger than taking 
the bridges, for seeing that we were in retreat, those of 
the city wotild recover as much courage as if they had 
won the greatest victory in the world, and we were flying 
from them. To retire it was necessary that the bridges 
should be well filled up and made level with the ground 
of the streets, so that the horsemen might freely gallop 
from one place to another; and as they pursued so eagerly 
we sometimes feigned in the retreat to be flying, and then 
the horsemen would turn on them and we would always 
capture twelve or thirteen of the bravest, and with these 
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manoeuvres and some ambushes we constantly laid for 
them, they would always get the worst of it. Certainly 
it was an admirable thing to see, for, although the injury 
and damage, with which they were threatened from us 
at the hour of otir retreat, was notorious, they wotild 
nevertheless follow us until they saw us out of the city. 
With this we returned to otir camp, and the captains of the 
other camps reported to me that they had done very well 
that day, and had killed many people by water and land. 
The captain Pedro de Alvarado who was in Tacuba, 
wrote to me that he had captured two or three bridges, 
for he was on the causeway which leads from the market 
of Temixtitan to Tacuba, and the three brigantines I had 
given him could reach a landing place on the same cause- 
way, and he had not been exposed to as much danger as 
on the preceding days, and where he was there were more 
bridges and breaks in the causeway, although there were 
fewer roofs than in the other directions. 
/ , '^ During all this time the natives of Iztapalapa, Oichilo- 
^ buzco, Culuacan, Mezquique, and Cuitaguaca, which as 
Defection ^ ^^^^ said are on the fresh-water lake, would 
of the never seek peace, nor had we all this time 
Mexican's sustained any injury from them; and as the 
Vassals Calcans were very loyal vassals of Your Ma- 
jesty, and saw that we had enough to do with those 
of the great city, they joined with other towns on the 
borders of the lake, to do all the damage they could to 
those towns on the water. Seeing we were daily vic- 
torious over those of Temixtitan, and on account of the 
injury they were sustaining and might sustain from our 
friends, these rebellious natives determined to come; 
and they arrived in our camp and besought me to pardon 
them the past, and to order the Calcans and their other 
neighbours to do them no further injury. ^ I told them 

> The perfidy of these people dealt a terrible blow to Quanhte- 
motzin and the defenders of Temixtitan, for to their defection they 
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I was pleased with this and harbotired no anger against 
any except those of the city; and that we might believe 
their friendship sincere, I prayed them, that inasmuch as 
I was determined not to raise the siege till I had taken 
the city by peace or war, and as they had many canoes 
capable of aiding me, they should prepare everything 
they could with as many warriors as were in their towns, 
to henceforward aid us on the water. I also prayed them 
that inasmuch as the Spaniards had few and miserable 
huts, and it was the rainy season, to build us as many 
houses in the camp as they cotild, and to bring adobes 
and beams from the houses of the city which were nearest 
to the camp. They answered that the canoes and 
warriors were prepared every day, and they served me so 
well in building the houses, that, between the two towers 
on the one side and the other and the causeway where I 
was lodged, they built so many that from the first house 
to the last, there was a distance of three or four bow- 
shots. Your Majesty may see how broad is this causeway, 
which crosses the deepest part of the lake, from the fact 
that between these houses, built on both sides, there was 

added treachery of the blackest complexion. Their chiefs appeared 
before the Emperor with offers of assistance, which were gratefully 
accepted by the hard-pressed sovereign. Their troops were assigned 
places, and, when the fighting began, made a feint at first of attacking 
the Spanish allies, but afterwards suddenly turned their arms against 
the Mexicans who were of course taken completely by surprise; their 
chiefs quickly rallied, however, and bringing up fresh troops the 
traitors soon got the worst of it, and, leaving many dead, and others 
prisoners, the remainder fled from the city. The prisoners were up- 
braided by Macehuatzin, lord of Cuitlahuac, who decapitated four 
of the principal ones with his own hand and delivered the others 
to Quauhtemotzin, who ordered them to be sacrificed in the temples 
of Mexico and Tlatelolco (Sahagun, lib. xii., cap. xxxiv. ; Torquemada, 
lib. iv., cap. cxiii.). One of the worst effects of the defection of the 
lake towns was to cut off the supplies of fresh water and food, which, 
in spite of the vigilance of the brigantines, they had found means to 
transport into the beleaguered city. Henceforth hunger was added 
to the horrors of the siege, while the Spanish camp was enriched by 
supplies of fresh provisions. 
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ample room to go and come on foot and horseback. There 
were constantly in the camp, between Spaniards and 
Indian servants, more than two thousand persons. All 
the warriors, our friends, were lodged in Cuyoacan, a 
league and a half from the camp; and the people of these 
towns likewise supplied us with provisions, of which we 
stood in great need; especially with fish and cherries, of 
which there is such a quantity about here, that, during 
the five or six months of the year they last, they are 
sufficient for double the inhabitants of the country. 

As we on our side had entered the city two or three 
days successively, besides three or four before, and had 
always been victorious against the enemy and had killed 
an infinite number, with otir field-pieces, crossbows, and 
muskets, we thought that any hour they would move to 
propose peace, which we desired as our own salvation; 
but nothing availed to bring them to this determination. 
To reduce them to greater straits, and to see if they could 
be forced to make peace, I decided to enter the city each 
day in three or foiir divisions. I therefore ordered all the 
people of the cities situated on the water, to come in their 
canoes, so that day there were in our camp more than 
a htmdred thousand men, our friends. And I ordered 
the four brigantines, with half the canoes (as many as 
fifteen himdred) to go on one side, and the other three, 
with as many more canoes, to go on another, and overrun 
the greater part of the city and bum and do all the damage 
they could. I entered by the principal street and foimd 
it all free up to the large houses of the square, none of the 
bridges having been opened. I advanced to the street 
which leads to Tacuba, where there were six or seven 
bridges. From there, I ordered a captain to enter another 
street, with sixty or seventy men and six horsemen to 
protect their rear, and with them went more than ten 
or twelve thousand Indians, our friends; and I ordered 
another captain to do the same in another street; and I, 
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with the remaining people, advanced on the street to 
Tacuba. We captured three bridges which we filled 
up, sl5&, because it was already late, left the others for 
another day, when it could be better done, for I wished 
to occupy that street so that the people of Pedro de 
Alvarado's camp might conmiunicate with ours, and go 
from one camp to the other, and the brigantines the same. 
That day was one of great victory, both on water as well 
as land; and some plimder was obtained from the city. 
In the camps of the alguacil mayor and Pedro de Alvarado 
there was also great victory. 

The next day, I again entered the city in the same order 
as before, and God gave us such a triimiph that, in the 
parts where I penetrated, there seemed to be Diaastrous 
no resistance at all, and the enemy retired so OperationB 
rapidly that it appeared we had captured of Alvarado 
three-fourths of the city. The division of Pedro 
de Alvarado also attacked them briskly, and, un- 
doubtedly on that day and the day before, I was posi- 
tive they would sue for peace, in favour of which, with or 
without victory, I made every demonstration I could. 
Nevertheless, we saw no sign of peace in them, and we 
retired that day to our camp, very gladly, although we 
were grieved to our very hearts to see their determination 
to die. In these past days, Pedro de Alvarado had cap- 
tured many bridges, and, in order to hold and defend 
them, he placed a guard of foot soldiers and horsemen on 
them throughout the night, while the remainder of his 
people returned to camp, three-quarters of a league from 
there. As this labotu* was tmendurable, he determined 
to move his camp to the end of the causeway leading to 
the market place of Temixtitan, which has a square much 
larger than that of Salamanca, all surroimded by arcades, 
to reach which it was necessary to capture only two or 
three more bridges, but as they were very broad and dan- 
gerous, he was occupied in it some days, during which he 
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fought constantly, and obtained victory. And that day 
of which I spoke in the past chapter, when he saw the 
enemies waver, and that where I was engaged they gave 
continual and stout combats, he got such a taste of victory 
with the bridges and barricades he had capttired, that 
he determined to pass them, and capture a bridge where 
they had destroyed the causeway for more than sixty 
paces, and where the water had entered to a depth of 
about nine feet; and as the attack was made the same 
day and the brigantines helped so much, he crossed the 
water and captured the bridge and pursued the enemy 
who fled. Pedro de Alvarado hastened to have that 
pass filled so that the horsemen might cross, and also be- 
cause I had daily admonished him by writing and by 
d of mouth not to gain a palm of grotmd without hav- 
ing the exit and entrance for the horsemen absolutely 
assured, as they in reality sustained the war. When the 
enemy saw there were only forty or fifty Spaniards and 
some of our friends on the other side, and that the horse- 
men could not cross, they turned on them so quickly that 
they drove them back and into the water, where they cap- 
tured three or four Spaniards alive, who were immediately 
sacrificed ; and they killed some of our friends. ^ 

> Cortes says nothing of the losses stiffered by the Spaniards 
dtiring the operations of these days, though they were considerable 
enough to merit notice. The Mexicans had arranged a clever device 
for capturing the brigantines, which was partially successful. They 
stationed thirty of their largest canoes, full of warriors, amongst some 
rushes, and drove a number of stakes into the bottom of the lake in 
such wise as to impede the movements of the brigantines. Some 
smaller canoes, such as usually carried supplies, were then sent into 
the open, where they were quickly discovered by the Spaniards, who 
gave chase, allowing themselves to be drawn into the trap, where the 
stakes interfered with their movements. The captain of one of the 
brigantines, Portillo, was killed, and Pedro Barbo was mortally 
wounded; many others were wounded, and the Mexicans carried off 
one brigantine in tritmiph. They paid dearly for this victory, for 
Cortes was so much mortified by this disaster, that a counter ambus- 
cade was prepared, which drew the Mexicans successfully, and in which 
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Finally Pedro de Alvarado retired to his camp, and 
when I arrived in oiirs that day and learned what had 
happened, it caused me the greatest grief in ttie world, as 
this was an event to encourage the enemy, and they might 
think that we would not again dare to enter. The reason 
why Pedro de Alvarado wished to take the bad pass, was, 
as I say, because he had overcome a great part of the 
Indians' force, and they showed some weakness, and 
chiefly because his people importimed him to capture the 
market-place; for, having gained that, almost the entire 
city would be taken, as all the forces and hopes of the 
Indians centred there: and, as Alvarado's men saw that 
I stoutly continued to combat the Indians, they feared 

they suffered severe loss of many canoes, a number of slain, and others 
prisoners. The Aztecs had one formidable warrior of giant stature, 
called Tzilacatzin, who was wonderful^ skilful with his sling, every 
stone he»sent bringing down its man. He was made the aim of all 
the Spanish archers, and musketeers, his great stature making him 
easily distinguishable, but they could never hit him. On one of these 
days eighteen Spaniards were captured aUve and sacrificed, their 
bodies being afterwards cut up and distributed to be eaten. Another 
day a furious assault led by a daring warrior of Tlatelolco called 
Tlapanecatl, almost succeeded in capturing the ensign Corral who 
carried the Spanish standard, and did carry off no less than fifty-three 
Castilian prisoners, besides numerous of the allies, and four horses 
all of whom were sacrificed in the various temples. In the rout of 
Alvarado, which Cortes here briefly mentions, but which was a com- 
plete disaster, five more Spaniards were taken aUve, besides many 
Indian prisoners; a horseman and his horse were drowned, and the 
survivors, all badly wounded, and utterly demoralised, drew off to 
their camp amidst the victorious shouts of the Mexicans. The latter 
followed up to the very camp, but were repulsed with loss by a small 
battery stationed there, which was worked by an able engineer, named 
Medrano. The guns were so placed that they raked the entire cause- 
way, and as the brigantines used their guns on both sides, the camp 
was effectively protected (Bemal Diaz, cap. cii.; Sahagun, lib. xii., 
cap. xxxvi.; Torquemada, lib. iv., cap. xciii.). Alvarado was an 
intrepid conmiander, and, nothing daunted by his repulse, he 
continued for four day^ to renew his attack at the same point, until, 
on Friday, June 28th, he finally captured the bridge. Six more 
Spaniards perished in these combats, besides the wounded and allies 
whose dead were unnumbered. 
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that I might capttire the market place before they did, 
and as they were nearer to it than we, they held it as a 
point of honour to take it first. For this reason the said 
Pedro de Alvarado was much importuned, and the same 
happened to me in our camp, for all the Spaniards eagerly 
besought me to enter by one of the three streets lead- 
ing to the market-place, for we found little resistance, 
and that once captured we would have less hardship. I 
alleged every possible reason for not doing it, although 
I concealed the real cause, which was the inconvenience 
and dangers which presented themselves to me; for in 
order to reach the market-place, there were infinite roofs 
and bridges and broken causeways, so that each house 
by which we had to pass, was converted into an island 
surrotmded by water. 

When I learned, that afternoon upon reaching the 
camp, of Pedro de Alvarado's disaster, I determined to 
go to his camp the next morning, to rebuke him for what 
had happened, and to see what had been accomplished, 
and where he had moved his camp, and to advise him as 
to his security, and for the attack on the enemy. I was 
tmdoubtedly astonished, when I reached his camp, to 
see how far towards the middle of the city it was, and the 
bad places and bridges he had taken, so that I no 
longer blamed him so much as he had seemed to deserve; 
having talked with him, therefore, about what he should 
do, I returned that day to our camp. 

This finished, I effected several entries into the city at 
the usual points, and the brigantines and canoes fought 
Impatience ^ two places, and I in four others within the 
of Cortes's city, and we always obtained the victory, and 
Divisioii many of the adversaries were killed because 
numberless people daily returned in our favour. I 
hesitated to penetrate farther into the city, on the 
one hand that our enemies might reconsider their de- 
termination and stubbornness, and on the other because 
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our entrance could not be effected without great dan- 
ger, as they were very united, strong, and desperate 
unto death. As the Spaniards observed such delay, 
and that for more than twenty days they had never 
ceased fighting, they importuned me, in such manner as 
I have heretofore stated, to enter and take the market- 
place, because, having gained that, the enemy would have 
little space left to them from which to defend themselves, 
and, if they did not surrender, they would die from hunger 
and thirst, having no water to drink save the salt water of 
the lake. When I excused myself, the treasurer of Your 
Majesty told me that the entire camp insisted upon it, and 
that I ought to do it. I answered him and other persons 
who were in favotir of this plan, that their object and 
wish were excellent, and that I desired, to do it more than 
anybody else, but that I refrained for the reason his 
importtmity forced me to say; which was that, although 
he and others approved of it, there might be others who, 
on account of tiie great danger would not. And finally, 
they forced me so much that I agreed to do what I could, 
after first consulting the people of the other camps. 

The next day I conferred with some of the principal per- 
sons of our camp, and we agreed to notify the alguacil 
mayor and Pedro de Alvarado that we would enter the city 
on the following day, and make an effort to reach the 
market-place, and I wrote to them what they were to do 
on the Tacuba side, and, besides writing, I sent two of my 
senrants to explain the whole business, that they might 
be better informed. The course they were to follow was 
this: The alguacil mayor was to come, with ten horse- 
men, one hundred foot soldiers, and fifteen musketeers, 
to Pedro de Alvarado's camp, leaving in his own camp ten 
other horsemen, with whom he should arrange that they 
were to Ue in amhush behind some houses at the hour 
of the next day's battle; and that he should remove 
all his baggage as though he were breaking up bis camp. 
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so that when the enemy came in pursuit, those in 
ambush wotdd fall upon their rear. The said alguacil 
mayor with his three brigantines and the three of Pedro 
de Alvarado were to take that bad pass, where Pedro de 
Alvrarado had been routed, filling it up quickly, and in 
marching forward they were not to advance one step 
without having first filled it up and repaired it; and, if 
they could advance to the market-place without any great 
risk or danger, they were to make every effort to do so, 
as I would do the same; and they were to note well that, 
although I sent to say this, I did not oblige them to ad- 
vance a single step which might expose them to any defeat 
or mishap, and that I conmmnicated this to them because 
I knew them, and that they would put their face to what 
I ordered them, even though they knew that by it they 
ndght lose their lives. My two servants went to the camp 
and met the said alguacil mayor and Pedro de Alvarado 
there to whom they stated the case as we had agreed here 
in our camp. As they had to fight in one place only, and I 
in many, I had asked them to send me seventy or eighty 
foot soldiers who would enter with me next day; these 
came with my two servants and all slept that night in my 
camp according to the orders which I had sent them. 

This order given, the next day, after having heard mass, 
the seven brigantines with more than three hundred 
_^ * , canoes of our friends, left our camp, and I, 
^'tht ^th twenty-five horsemen, my people, and 
Market- the seventy men from the camp of Tacuba, 
place began our march and entered the city, where 

I divided them in this manner: From the point we 
had already reached, three streets led to the market- 
place, which the Indians called Tianguizco, ^ and into the 
principal one, leading to the said market-place, I told 
Your Majesty's treasurer and accotmtant [Julian de Al- 
derete] to enter, with seventy men and more than fifteen 

1 Tianguiz or TianquieUi is the Mexican word for market. 
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or twenty thousand of our friends, and that in his rear he 
shoiild take seven horsemen; and that as they captured 
the bridges and barricades they shotdd be filled up; and 
they took a dozen men with picks in addition to our 
friends, who were most useful for the purpose of filling up 
the bridges. Two other streets lead from the streets of 
Tacuha to the market-place and are narrower, having 
more causeways, bridges, and water streets, and I ordered 
two captains to enter by the broadest of them, with eighty 
men and more than ten thousand Indians, our friends, and, 
at the mouth of that street of Tacuba, I placed two 
heavy field pieces with eight horsemen to guard them. 
With eight other horsemen and one hundred foot soldiers, 
amongst whom were more than twenty-five archers and 
musketeers, and with an infinite number of our friends, I 
pursued my road, penetrating by the other narrow street 
as far as possible. 

I halted the horsemen at the entrance of it, and ordered 
them on no account to advance from there, nor to follow 
after me unless I first ordered them to do so. I then dis- 
mounted and we arrived at a barricade they had made 
at the end of a bridge, which we took with a small field 
piece, the archers and musketeers advancing by a cause- 
way, which the enemy had broken at two or three different 
places. Besides these three combats we waged, our 
friends who entered by the roofs and other places were 
so numerous that it did not seem that anything could 
resist us. When the Spaniards took those two bridges, 
the barricades, and the causeway, our friends advanced 
by the street without taking any spoils, while I re- 
mained with about twenty Spaniards on a small island. 
I observed that certain of our friends were engaged 
with the enemy, -who sometimes would repel them, driv- 
ing them into the water, but with our assistance they 
would turn again upon them. Besides this we took care 
that from certain cross streets those of the city shouk) 
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not sally out to take at their backs the Spaniards, who 
were advancing along the street. 

They sent to tell ine at this time that they had advanced 
much and were not very far from the market-place, and 
in any case they wished to push on because they already 
heard the combat which the alguacil mayor and Pedro 
de Alvarado were waging on their side. I sent orders 
that they should on no accotmt advance a step without 
leaving the bridges well filled up, so that, if they needed 
to retreat, the water would be no obstacle or embarrass- 
ment, for therein lay the danger; and they returned to 
tell me that all they had gained were well repaired and I 
might go myself and see if it was so. Dreading that they 
might go astray, and commit blunders respecting the fill- 
ing up of the ditches, I went thither, and found that they 
had passed over a ditch in the street which was ten paces 
broad, with water flowing through it ten feet in depth, 
and that in passing they had thrown wood and maize and 
reed grass into it; as they had passed few at a time and 
with care, the wood and maize had not sunk, and they, 
in the joy of victory, were going ahead so recklessly that 
they belie\ed the work had been very thoroughly done. 
The moment I reached that wretched bridge, I saw the 
Spaniards and many of our friends returning in full flight, 
and the enemy like dogs setting on them; and, seeing the 
impending mishap, I began to cry. Stop! Stop! but when I 
arrived at the water I foimd it full of Spaniards and In- 
dians as though not one straw had been put into it. The 
enemy charged so furiously, killing amongst the Spaniards, 
that they threw themselves into the water with them, 
and their canoes came by the water streets and captured 
the Spaniards alive. As the affair came about so sud- 
denly, and I saw the people being killed, I determined to 
remain there and die fighting; and the most that I and 
my men could do was to lend our hands to some imlucky 
Spaniards who were drowning and help them out; and 
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some came out wounded and others half tlruwn<?d mi\ 
others without weapons. I sent them on Hhaad. Huch 
was the ntimber of the enemy that they »urr0und§(t m§ 
and some other ten or fifteen who had remained with m©, 
Being entirely occupied in helping thou© who wc»ri* 
drowning, I had not observed or thought of my own dttn= 
ger, and already certain Indians had grasped Ptriiotii 
me and wotdd have carried me away had it Pofittonof 
not been for a captain of fifty whom I always Corisi 
had with me, and another youth of my c^mifxtfly, 
who, after God, gave me my life, and, in jjivinj} it 
me, as a valiant man he there lost his <jwn. Mmtu 
while, the Spaniards who had been nnxtM wirr^ r^mat' 
ing by the causeway, and as it was small^ sand tmrrffW, 
and on a levd with the water wbadi tbos^ &^ tui4 inim-' 
tionally prqiared in this m2umer, and M msMy f4 fmr ffwn 
friends, who had also be^i routed, were alsf> fffAnf^ i/y ii, 
the road was so eoaunbered, and tfiere wd$ studi ^ (^M^y 
in advaodng, that tlie eoemy had time to &jm^ np fff/m 
both sides sod take aiad kin as twmy ds th^ ^^ts^. Ai94 
that carptaib vbi> ivas witfa me^ calkd AoU:/tik/ 4^ Qf^- 

to s^^ Sq£; ^sesg^a^ m^ %7 ttSate; dm&Q^ tt^y i^/sp^ inm ^^ 

tat. M'Sa&ixsexajsaas^^h^^^sr^^ 

ifflccsxipni fern* i^ Ikw :yv5if ^ttnodk ihtni in iSw: tJftwAit.,«H: 
^wwtfiajBWF Inm4. 

Ih: tjfe rai&it ^tfij» ^s«it (tJttDfiic^, iPS»is«^ livr ftft>e 
^ec^gfe txv twst *jat «odC ^tatwwwi^' «)^ «ft<S^ «»t^? 
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rived with a horse for me to motint, because such was 
the quantity of mud on that small causeway, brought 
there by those who fell in and climbed out of the water, 
that no one could keep his feet, especially on account 
of the jostling of one another in trying to save them- 
selves. I motmted, but not to fight, because it was 
impossible on horseback; for, cotdd it have been done, 
those eight horsemen whom I had left on a small island 
at the beginning of the causeway wotdd have been there, 
but they could not do other than go back by it, and even 
the return was so perilous that two mares mounted by 
my servants fell from the causeway into the water, one 
of whom the Indians killed and the other some of our sol- 
diers saved. Another young servant of mine called Cris- 
tobal de Guzman motmted a horse, which was given to 
him at the small island to bring to me to save me, and he 
and the horse were killed by the enemy before they 
reached me; his death filled the whole camp with such 
sadness that the sorrow of those who knew him is still 
fjesh to-day. Finally it pleased God that, after all our 
/troubles, those who were left should reach the street 
\y of Tacuba, which is very broad, and, having collected 
the people, I, with my horsemen, stopped in the rear, 
where the enemy were charging with such tritimph and 
pride that it seemed that they would leave nobody alive. 
Retiring as best I could, I sent word to the treasurer and 
accountant to retreat to the square in good order. I sent 
the same order to the other two captains who had entered 
by the street leading to the market, both of whom had 
fought vahantly and captured many barricades and bridges 
which they completely filled up, from which cause they 
were able to retreat without injury. Before the treasurer 
and accountant retired from the breastwork where they 
were fighting, those of the city had already thrown two 
or three heads of Christians at them, althotigh then they 
did not know whether they came from Pedro de Alvarado's 
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camp or from ours. And we all gathered in the square, 
so many of the enemy charging on us from every side 
that we had enough to do to keep them off, and even 
in places where before this rout they would never have 
dared to come, they killed three horsemen and ten soldiers. 
Immediately after, in one of the towers of their idols 
which was near the square, they offered many perf tmies and 
incense of gums which they use in this cotmtry, very much 
like anime, offering them up to their idols in sign of vic- 
tory ; and even if we had wanted to stop this it could not 
be done, as almost all the people were already hasten- 
ing towards the camp. In this rout, the adversary killed 
thirty-five or forty Spaniards and more than one thousand 
Indians, our friends, and woimded more than twenty Chris- 
tians; and I came out wotmded in one leg. A small field 
piece was lost and many crossbows, muskets, and arms. ^ 

1 This was the last victorious day for the Mexicans, and wit- 
nessed their culminating effort against their foes. Quauhtemotzin \ y^^ 
was everywhere present amongst his troops, urging them to a supreme 
struggle, and sounding his trumpet of conch-shell, "upon hearing 
which signal " Bemal Diaz says, "it is impossible to describe the fury 
with which they closed upon us" (cap. ciii.). Dominating the shouts 
of "Santiago!" the screams of the wounded, the crash of arms, and 
the fierce war-cries of the Mexicans, was heard the lugubrious roll of 
the sacred Tlapanhuehuetl of serpents' skins which the priests beat with 
inspired frenzy before the war-god on the teocalli. Cortes again owed 
his escape from instant death to the determination which obsessed 
the Mexicans to take him alive for the sacrifice. His rescuer was the 
same Cristobal de Olea who had once before come to his aid in a moment 
of peril at Xochimilco; with one blow of his sword he cut off the arm 
of the warrior who held the general, falling dead himself the next 
moment. 

Bemal Diaz says that Olea slew four chiefs before he himself fell 
(loco citato). 

Seven horses were killed, seventy Spaniards were captured alive, 
Cortes was badly wounded in the leg; Sandoval likewise in three 
places and both his division and that of Alvarado suffered serious 
reverses. When an account came to be taken of the extent of the 
disaster, dismay filled the sinking hearts of the Spaniards, and the 
Indian allies began to doubt the power of the teiUes and to ask 
themselves whether they were not after all fighting on the wrong side. 

Cortes threw the blame for this catastrophe on Alderete, who had dis- 

▼OL. n.- 7 
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Immediately after obtaining this victory, the defenders 
of the dty, in order to frighten the alguacil mayor and 
Sacrificaof P^^ro de Alvarado, took all the living and 
tbe Spanifh dead Spaniards whom they had captured, to 
Captivei Tlaltelulco, which is the market, and, in some 
lofty towers there, they stripped them and sacrificed 
them, opening their breasts and taking out their hearts 
to offer them to the idols. This the Spaniards in 
Pedro de Alvarado's camp could see from where they 
were fighting, and in the naked white bodies which they 
saw sacrificed they recognised that they were Chris- 
tians; and, although they were saddened and dismayed 

obeyed his order never to advance without first securing his retreat. 
Alderete denied that he had ever had any such order, and declared 
that it was Cortes who had urged the troops forward. Recrim- 
inations and censures were thus exchanged, for naturally nobody 
would accept responsibility for such a calamity; it appears certain 
that Cortes had not been in favour of the assault, but had allowed 
hit better judgment to be overruled by his companions, who were 
weary of the daily fighting, and thought they could storm the 
Tlateloco market-place, and so end the siege. 

While gloom reigned in the Spanish camp, there was exultation 
amongst the Mexicans whose waning hopes of victory were revived 
by their success. The priests proclaimed that the war-god was 
appeased by the savour of so many Spanish victims and within eight 
days would give his faithful a complete victory over the impious 
invaders. This oracle was published amongst the allies, and shook 
their wavering faith in the Spaniards; they saw that the city stub- 
bornly held out. they perceived that the strangers were neither in- 
vincible nor immortal, and, as the ancient superstitious fear of their 
gods rraaserted itself, tens of thousands quietly detached themselves 
from the Spanish camp and marched off homewards. Cortes used 
every <?ffort to hold them and urged that they should at least wait 
sight days and see whether the prophecy was fulfilled before deciding 
against him. The Tlascalan general. Chichimecatecle, and Prince 
IxtUlxoi'hitl of Texcoco remained steadfast to their sworn allegiance. 
The Utter was naturally an object of peculiar hatred to the Mexicans, 
who reviVKl him, and heaped imprecations on him as a renegade from 
his race, aud a traitiu* to his country. If he felt these taimts, he did 
not t^^tray his Cet'lii^gs, but liay after day joined in the scenes of 
oaniaise, (aoiivg U^th viator aiul obloquy unmoved. For five da3rs 
thecv was svvnw iva|vite» the S^^uiards nursing their ^-ounds and pre- 
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by this, they retreated into their camp, having fought 
very well that day and arrived almost to the market-place 
which would have been won that day if God, on accotmt 
of our sins, had not permitted so great a misforttme. We 
returned to our camp sadly, somewhat earlier than we 
were accustomed to on other days; also because we heard 
the brigantines were lost as the Mexicans had fallen on 
our rear with the canoes, though it pleased God that this 
should not be true. The brigantines and canoes of our 
friends had indeed fotmd themselves in tight straits; 
so much so that a brigantine was almost lost, and the 

paring for a resumption of hostilities, while the Mexicans were en- 
gaged in making overtures to win back their faithless subjects and 
allies. 

The situation of the Spaniards was well-nigh desperate, but that of 
the Mexicans was hardly better, for famine stalked their streets, 
claiming as many victims as the Spanish cannon, and terribly weak- 
ening the defenders of the city. The besiegers tenaciously held their 
position on the causeways, and, aided by the brigantines, on the lakes, 
were unceasingly vigilant in maintaining the blockade. 

Throughout the siege there were a few Spanish women — some of 
them described as "wives" of the soldiers — in camp, who displayed 
scarcely less courage than the men, for, not only did they occupy them- 
selves in the nursing which is women's natural fimction in wartime, 
but they even moimted guard to relieve the weary soldiers, who 
needed rest; and instances are given of their joining in the actual 
fighting. Cortes had intended leaving all these women at Tlascala, 
but his proposed order to that effect aroused such opposition, es- 
pecially among the women themselves who declared that Castilian 
wives, rather than abandon their husbands in danger, would die with 
them, that it was never given. Little has been said of the courage and 
devotion of these obscure heroines, but Herrera has recorded the 
names of five, Beatriz de Palacios, Maria de Estrada, Juana Martin, 
Isabel Rodriguez, and Beatriz Bermudez, as meriting honorable 
mention in the annals of the conquest. 

The eight days appointed by the priests for the destruction of the 
besiegers expired, and the prophecy remained unfulfilled; seeing which 
the vacillating allies returned to the Spanish camp in large numbers 
where the politic general received them with his customary imper- 
turbable urbanity, and, after reproaching them for their faithless 
desertion in a panic of foolish superstition, declared that he pardoned 
their fault and accepted them once more as vassals of Spain, and his 
allies. 
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C$gpUkm ^aid the ma^iter were both wotmded, the captain 
(fyinjsf mthin eight days. 

nmt rlay, and the foEowing nig^t, the people of the city 
flyyyicfrri f{reatly with trmnpets and kettle-drums so that 
it Jieemerl the very world was sinking, and they opened 
All the iitreetf and bridges over the water, as they had 
them befrjrre, and lighted fires, and placed nig^t watchmen 
ftt a distance of two bow-shots from our camp; for, as we 
were all so disordered, and wounded, and without arms, 
we needed to rest and recuperate oursdv^es. Meanwhile 
the enemy had time to send their messengers to many 
provinces subject to them, telling them how they had ob- 
tained a great victory and killed many Christians, and 
that they would soon finish all of us, and that by no means 
would they sue for peace with us; and the proofs they 
carried were the heads of the two horses and some of 
those Christians they had killed, carrying them about, and 
showing them wherever it seemed useful, which confirmed 
the rebels more than ever in their stubbornness. How- 
ever, lest they should become too proud and divine our 
weakness, some Spaniards on foot and on horseback, with 
many of our friends, would go into the city to fight every 
day» albeit they never cotild gain more than some of 
the bridges of the next street before reaching the square. 

Two days after our rout, which was already known in 
aU the neighbourhood, the natives of a town called Cuar- 
oagu^icar [Cuemav^aca^ who had been subject to the city 
but had gtNn?n themselves for our friends, came to the 
camp ami fe.>W tne that the peof^e of Marinalco. ^ 
tii^tr wi^hN.>urs did th^»» much injury and destroyed 
^ir tWlUs^ aiKl that th^y also had joined with the 
Ittc^ ^tvvince of Cuieco,^ and intsended to attack 
^tiimx i«*d till Uh?m Iw^usi? they had given tiiem^ves 
^ va^^^dtis^ v,>i- Xc^ur iii»j^^v, and vnur trieiids.; vmce the peo^ 
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pie of Cuamaguacar were destroyed, their enemies wokld 
then come against us. Although what had passed - 
was still so recent, and we were rather needing to ' 
receive than to give help, since they asked it of me with 
such urgency, I determined to give it to them, although 
I encotmtered much opposition, and it was said that in 
taking people from our camp I was destroying myself. 
I dispatched eighty foot soldiers and ten horsemen tmder 
Captain Andres de Tapia with those who had come to 
ask our aid, charging him earnestly to do whatever was 
required for Your Majesty's service and for our secur- 
ity; as he saw the need in which we were, he shotdd 
spend not more than ten days in going and coming. 
He left, and reached a small town between Marinalco 
and Coadnoacad, ^ where he foimd the enemy expecting 
him; and he, with the people of Coadnoacad and those 
he had with him, began his battle on the field, and our 
forces fought so well that they routed the enemy, pur- 
suing them until they reached Marinalco, which is situated 
on a very high hill where the horsemen could not approach. 
Seeing this, they destroyed that part which is in the 
plain, and returned to our camp within the ten days. 
In the upper part of this town of Marinalco, there 
are many fountains of excellent water, a very refreshing 
thing. 

While this captain was absent, some Spaniards on 
foot and on horseback entered with our friends into the 
city as far as the large houses which are on the square, 
to fight, as I have already said ; they could not advance 
further because the enemy had opened the water street 
which is at the entrance of the square and is very broad 
and deep; and, on the other side, there was a very large 
and strong entrenchment, where they fought with one 
another tmtil night separated them. 

A chief of the province of Tascaltecal, called Chichi- 
1 Cuemavaca again though Cortes varies his incorrect spelling. 
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mfecatecle, of whom I have heretofore wntten that he 
., had bought the timbers that had been prepared in 
* Bzploittof *^^* province for the brigantines, had resided 
Chicheme- with his people, since the beginning of the 
^^ war, in the camp of Pedro de Alvarado; 

and when he saw, after the preceding rout, that the 
Spaniards did not fight as before, he determined to 
make an entrance with only his own people. Leaving 
four himdred of his bowmen at a dangerous broken 
bridge he had taken, (which had never before happened 
without our aid), he and his people advanced with great 
shouts, cheering and naming their province and lord. 
They fought very bravely that day and there were many 
wounded and dead on both sides; and those of the city 
believed that they had trapped them because it is their 
custom, when their adversaries retire, to follow them 
with much persistence, although it be without chance 
of victory, believing that in crossing the water, where it 
sometimes happens there is a certain danger, they may 
take revenge on them. To forestall this danger and to 
provide help, Chichimecatede had left four hundred bow- 
men at the water pass, and, while his men were retiring, 
those of the city suddenly chai^ged them, and the warriors 
of Tascaltecal threw themselves into the water, and, tmder 
the protection of the bowmen, they crossed, leaving the 
enemy greatly surprised at the resistance they en- 
countered, and at the daring which the Chichimecatede 
had displayed. 

Two da>'s after the Spaniards had returned from fight- 
ing in Marinala>. as Your Majesty will have seen in the 
chapter before the last, there arrived at our camp, ten 
Indians of the Otxmiies who had been slaves to the in- 
habitiints of the dty, and, as I have said, had gi\*en them- 
selves as \*assals of Yoxir Majesty, coming every day to 
hdp in ^hting; and they tdd me that the lords of the 
pro\nnce of Mataldngo, who are their neighbours, made 
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war upon them, and destroyed their land, burned a 
town, captured some of the people and were destroy- 
ing everything they could, intending to come to our 
camps and attack us, so that those of the city could 
sally forth and overcome us. We gave credit to most of 
this, because, each time, for a few days past, that we had 
entered to fight, the Culuans had threatened us, with the 
people of this province of Matalcingo, which, though we had 
not much information, we well knew was large and twenty- 
five leagues distant from our camp. In the complaint 
these Otimiies made of their neighbours, they gave us 
to tmderstand that they wanted help, and, although 
they asked it at a very needy time, confiding in the help 
of God, and in order to break the wings of those of the 
city who daily threatened us with these people and hoped 
for aid, which cotdd only come from them, I determined 
to send Gonzalo de Sandoval, alguadl mayor, with 
eighteen horsemen and one himdred foot-soldiers, amongst 
whom there was only one bowman: he departed with 
them and the Otimiies, our friends; and God knows the 
danger which attended all who went as well as all who 
were left. But, as it was necessary to show more courage 
and valour than ever, and to die fighting, we hid our 
weakness from friends as well as from foes, and many 
and many times the Spaniards declared they hoped it 
might please God to leave them their lives and to see 
them victorious over the city, even though no other 
profits shotdd come to them neither in it, nor in any other 
part of the cotmtry; by which the risk and extreme need 
in which we found ourselves and our lives may be judged. 
The alguacil mayor left that day, and slept in a 
town of the Ottunies which is on the frontier of Marin- 
alco, and, the following day, he started very early, ar- 
riving at some small hamlets of the said Otumies, which 
he fotmd deserted, and a good part of them burnt. Ad- 
vancing more on to the plain, he fotmd near a river bank 
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many warriors who, having just finished burning another 
town, retreated when they saw him. On the road, were 
found many loads of maize and roasted children which 
they had brought as provisions and which they left 
behind them when they discovered the Spaniards coming. 
After crossing a river a little ahead of them in the plain, 
the enemy began to recover, and the alguacil mayor 
charged on them with the horsemen and put them to 
confusion; and they fled on the road straight towards 
their town of Matalcingo, about three leagues from there, 
the purstiit lasting until the horsemen had shut them all 
up in the town. There they awaited the Spaniards and 
our allies who were killing those who had been stopped 
and left behind by the horsemen. More than two thou- 
sand of the enemy perished in this pursuit. When those 
on foot and our friends, who were more than sixty thou- 
sand, overtook the horsemen, they began to rush towards 
the town where the enemy made a stand, while the women 
and children, goods, and chattels, were safe in a fort 
situated on a very elevated hill near that place. But as 
our force fell on them suddenly, they forced the warriors 
also to retire to the fort on that elevation, which was 
very steep and strong. They burned and sacked the 
town in a very short time, but the alguacil mayor did not 
attack the fort, as it was late and also because his men were 
very tired for they had fought during the entire day. 
The enemy spent that night in yelling and in making 
an uproar with their kettle-dnmis and tnunpets. 

The next day, in the early morning, the alguacil mayor 
led all the people to scale the enemy's fort, though fear- 
ful of finding himself in difficulties from their resistance. 
On arri\nng, howeN'er, they found none of the adversaries, 
and certain of our Indian friends, descending from the 
elevation, said that there was nobody there and that all 
the enemy had left at daybreak. In the midst of this, 
they disanxred on all the surrounding plains, a great 
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number of people, who were Otiimies, and the horsemen, 
believing that they were enemies, galloped towards them 
and lanced at three or four of them; and as the language 
of the Ottmiies is different from that of Culua they did 
not tmderstand them, except that they threw away their 
arms and came towards the Spaniards, who even after that 
lanced three or four. But they tmderstood well enough 
that this had happened from our men not recognising 
them. As the enemy did not wait, the Spaniards de- 
termined to return to another of their towns which was 
also hostile; but, seeing such a force come against them, 
the inhabitants came out peaceably. The alguacil 
mayor spoke kindly to the chief of that town, and told 
him that he already knew that I would receive with good 
will all who came to offer themselves as vassals of Your 
Majesty although they might be very culpable; that he 
besought him to speak with those of Matalcingo so that 
they might come to me of their own choice; he agreed 
to do this and also to bring those of Marinalco to peace. 
Thus victorious the alguacil mayor returned to his camp. 
On that day, some Spaniards fought in the city, and 
the citizens had sent word to ask our interpreter to 
come, because they desired to discuss peace, Fi^gi 

which, as it appeared, they wished only on the Overtures 
condition that we should all leave the country. ^^ ^•^^ 
They did this with the object of resting some days 
and of furnishing themselves with necessaries, al- 
though we never overcame their disposition to fight. 
While engaged in these parleys with the interpreter, 
our people were very near the enemy with only a broken- 
down bridge between them, and an old man amongst 
them in full sight of all very slowly drew from his pro- 
vision bag certain things which he ate, so as to give 
us to understand that they were not in want, for we 
had told them that they would starve to death; and 
at this our friends assured the Spaniards that the peace 
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was all a pretence and that they wished to fight. That 
day, however, no other fighting took place, because the 
chiefs told the interpreter to call me. 

Fo\ir days after the alguacil mayor had returned from 
the province of Matalcingo, the chief of it and those of 
Marinalco and the province of Quiscon, which is large 
and important and had also rebelled, came to our 
camp and asked pardon for the past, offering to serve 
well; and thus they did and have done tmtil now. While 
the alguacil mayor was away in Matalcingo, those of the 
city determined to come at night and fall on the camp 
of Alvarado. A quarter before dawn, they made the 
attack, and, when the watchmen on horseback and foot 
perceived them, they called " To Arms,'' and those who 
were ready charged on them. When the enemy per- 
ceived the horsemen, they threw themselves into the 
water; in the meantime our people came up and fought 
them for three hours. When we in the camp heard one 
of the field pieces firing, fearing they might be routed, we 
ordered the people to arm themselves and enter the city, 
so as to thus draw off the attack from Alvarado. As the 
Indians found the Spaniards so courageous, they decided 
to return to the city, where we continued to fight during 
the day. 

By this time, those who had been wounded in our rout 
were already recovered, and the ship had arrived at 
Villa Rica, belonging to Juan Ponce de Leon, ^ who had 
formerly been routed in the country or island of Florida. 
They sent me certain powder and crossbows, of which 
we stood in very extreme need; and now, thanks to 
^Gk>d, all [about here there is not a province which is 

> A gentleman who first came to San Domingo with Columbus in 
1493: he landed on the coast, which he named Florida, in 15 13, when 
sailing under a commission from Don Diego Columbus, governor of 
San Domingo. Instead of discovering the fountain of perpetiial youth 
he had come to seek, he was wounded in a skirmish with the Indians 
from which he died in Cuba. 
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not in our favour. Seeing that the people of the city 
were so rebellious, and displayed such determination to 
die as no race had ever shown, I knew not what means 
to adopt to relieve our dangers and hardships, and to 
avoid utterly destroying them and their city, which was 
the most beautiful thing in the world. It was useless 
to tell them that we would not raise our camps, or that 
the brigantines would not cease to make war on them, 
or that we had destroyed those of Matalcingo and Marin- 
alco, and that nowhere in the cotmtry was anyone left 
to help them, or that they could not obtain maize, nor 
wheat, nor fruit, nor water, nor any provisions from 
anywhere. The more I spoke of these things, the less 
sign of yielding did we see in them; rather we fotmd 
them more courageous than ever, both in their fight- 
ing and their scheming. Seeing that things went on 
in this way, and that already more than forty-five 
days had been spent in this siege, I determined to 
take means towards our security and to further straiten 
the enemy. This latter consisted in our gaining the 
streets of the city and demolishing all the houses on both 
sides, so that henceforward we would not go one step 
ahead without levelling everything, so that which was 
water should be made into dry land, no matter how much 
time it took. I called the lords and chiefs of our allies 
and told them what I had determined, so that they might 
have their workmen bring their spades and coas, which 
are certain poles which they use, similar to the Spanish 
hoe. They answered me that they would do this with 
the best good will, and that it was a very good decision 
at which they rejoiced greatly, because they perceived 
that in this way the city would be destroyed, which was 
what they desired more than anjrthing else in the 
world. 

Three or four days passed in concerting this plan; 
the people of the city easily divined that we were 
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planning some mischief against them, and they also, 
as it afterwards appeared, were arranging what they 
XIi^ could for their defence, as we likewise con- 

Destruction jecttired. Having concerted with o\ir friends 
y^/of Mexico that we would attack them by land and 
water, the next morning, after having heard mass, we 
took the road to the city, and when we reached the 
water pass and barricade near the great houses of the 
square, intending to attack them, the people of the city 
asked us to be quiet as they wished to sue for peace. I 
ordered my people to cease fighting, and told them that 
the lord of the city should come there to speak to me, and 
arrange the conditions of the peace. After telling me 
that they had already gone to call him, they detained 
me for more than an hour, but in truth they did not 
want peace, as they themselves immediately showed, for, 
while we were quiet, they began to throw adobes and 
darts and stones at us. When I saw this, I attacked the 
barricades and captured them, and on entering the 
square we found it strewn with large stones to impede 
the horses moving over it; for generally it is these which 
do the most fighting. We also found a street barricaded 
with dry stones, and another filled with stones, so that 
the horses could not pass through them. During the 
rest of that day, we filled up the water street which 
leads out from the square, so that the Indians never 
opened it again, and thenceforward we began, little by 
little to destroy the houses and to shut up, and fill up 
completely, all we had gained on the water. As we were 
accompanied all day by more than one himdred and 
fifty thousand warriors, a good deal was accomplished; 
and thus we returned that day to our camp, and the 
brigantines and canoes of our friends, after doing much 
damage to the city returned to rest. The next day we 
again entered the city in the same order, as far as the 
enclosure and large court where the towers of the idols 
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are. I ordered the captains to do nothing else but fill 
up the water streets and level the dangerous passes we 
had captured ; and as for our friends, some of them should 
level and bum the houses and others should fight in the 
customary places, while the horsemen should guard the 
rear of all. I ascended the highest tower that the Indians 
might recognise me, for I also knew that they would be 
much vexed to see me mounted on the tower; and from 
there I encouraged our friends and gave aid wherever 
it was necessary, while they were incessantly fighting. 
Sometimes it was the adversaries who retreated, and 
sometimes our aUies whom three or four horsemen aided 
and inspired with infinite courage to turn against the 
enemy. 

In this wise and order, we entered the city on the five 
or six following days, and always at the hour of re- 
treat we would put our allies ahead and post a num- 
ber of Spaniards in ambush in some of the houses, 
the horsemen remaining behind and feigning to retreat 
hastily, so as to bring them out of the square. With 
these and the ambushes of the foot soldiers we would kill 
some of them every afternoon with our lances. On one 
of these days there were seven or eight horsemen in the 
square, hoping the enemy would come out, but, as they 
saw that they did not appear, they feigned to retreat, 
and the enemy, fearing that they would be caught at the 
comer, as had sometimes happened, stationed themselves 
by some walls and roofs in an infinite niunber. As the 
horsemen, who were eight or nine, charged towards them, 
the Indians held the entrance of the street from above 
so that they could not ptirsue those of the enemy who 
passed through it; so they were obl^ed to retire. The 
enemy, elated by having forced us to retreat, charged 
very lustily, and were so well on their guard that without 
themselves being injured they forced the horsemen to 
retreat, and wounded two horses. This prompted me 
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to arrange a good ambush, as I will recount hereafter 
to Your Majesty. The afternoon of that day, we re- 
turned to our camp, leaving everjrthing we had gained 
assured and levelled, and the people of the city very 
boastful because they believed that we had retired out 
of fear. That afternoon, I called the alguacil mayor by 
messenger to come to our camp before daybreak with 
fifteen of his own and Pedro de Alvarado's horsemen. 

The alguacil mayor arrived the following morning at 
the camp with fifteen horsemen, and I obtained another 
0^^ twenty-five from those at Cuyoacan, so that 

Amimihiii there were forty in all. I ordered ten of 
the Square them to join in the morning with our force, 
and in conjunction with the brigantines to go in the 
same order as heretofore to attack the enemy and 
to destroy and capture everything possible; when the 
time for them to retire came, I would start with the 
other thirty horsemen. When the larger part of the 
city was demolished they should in the m616e drive 
the enemy into their entrenchments and water streets, 
keeping them there until the hour of retiring, when I and 
the other thirty horsemen would secretly form an am- 
buscade in the large houses in the square. The Span- 
iards did as I ordered, and at one o'clock after mid-day 
I set out with the thirty horsemen, and stationed them 
in those houses while I went to the city and mounted 
the high tower as I habitually did. While I was there, 
some Spaniards opened a sepulchre and found in it more 
than fifteen htmdred castellanos worth of articles in gold. 
At the hour of returning, I ordered that they should 
begin to withdraw in a compact body, and that from the 
first moment of leaving the square the horsemen should 
feign an attack, behaving as though they hardly dared 
to make it, choosing the time when they saw a great 
number of people in and about the whole square. The 
men posted in ambush longed for the hour to arrive, 
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because they much desired to act their part well, and 
were already tired of waiting. I then joined them, as 
the infantry and horsemen began retiring through the 
square, accompanied by the Indians our friends, who 
understood all about the ambush. The enemy rushed 
out, yelling as if they had gained the greatest victory in 
the whole world, and the nine horsemen feigned to charge 
them across the square, and then suddenly to fall back; 
and, when they had done this twice, the enemy acquired 
such fury that they pressed up to the very croups of 
the horses and were thus decoyed towards the end of the 
street where the ambush was laid. When we saw the 
Spaniards had passed ahead of us, and heard the shot 
of a gim fired which was the signal agreed upon, we knew 
that the time to sally forth had arrived; and, with the 
cry of "Senor Santiago!" we suddenly fell upon them, 
and rushed forward into the square with our lances, 
overthrowing and stopping many, which latter our 
friends, who joined in the pursuit, were able to capture. 
In this ambush more than five hundred, all of the bravest 
and most valiant of their principal men were killed, and, 
that night, our allies supped well, because they cut up 
all those whom they had killed and captured to eat. 
Such was the fright and wonder of the enemy at seeing 
themselves suddenly routed that there was no more 
shouting the whole afternoon, nor did they dare to show 
their heads in the streets, nor on the roofs, except where 
they were entirely protected and safe. About nightfall, 
the people of the city sent certain slaves to see if we had 
retired, or what we were doing. As they appeared in 
the street, some ten or twelve horsemen charged and 
ptirsued them, so that none of them escaped. 

Such was the consternation of the enemy from this, y' 
our victory, that during the rest of the war they never*^ 
again dared to enter the square when we were retiring, 
even if only one horseman was there; nor did they ever 
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dare to come out against an Indian or foot soldier, fearing 
that another ambush might spring up beneath their feet. 
The vjctory God was pleased to gK*e us that day was one 
of the principal causes why the dty was taken sooner, 
for the natives were disma\*ed by it and our friends 
ilouNy eooouraged; so we returned to our camp, in- 
tending to hasten on the war, and, until wie fini^ied it. 
not to let a sii^^e day pass without entering the dty. 
We suffered no loss that day, except that, daring the 
ambosiv some of the horsemen collided with esKJi other, 
and one was thrown from his maie, wiiidi galloped 
directJy towards the enemy wiK> woonded her sCTnerdy 
with arrows, and she, seest^ the iQ-treatment ^le gpt. 
Tetumed to us; &nd that n^t ^iie died. Ahliox]^ we 
grieved exceedit^ily at it. for the bosses and mares ganr^ 
life to us, OUT grief wtas less than had she died in llie hands 
of our enemies, as we feared would ha;:^x!n; had such 
been the case, their satisfacticm would have ontwei^ied 
their grief for those we had killed. The bri g iin t in es and 
canoes of our friends made jrreat havoc that day in the 
cit>' without sufierii^ any lossk 

Wr already knew that the Indians of the dty were 
much diseourapeii, and tw*o fv»r creatures, who came 
SaflM«it In out by night to our camp because they were 
^*^ty stamns, toUl us that dtirii^ the night they 
came to hunt anvM\|jst th<^ hiMi«^ and searxii in those 
part^i >\v had alrt\'^<h OHpturvnl, k^okinp for herbs and 
'!^»o<^il and nv^ts to <^\\ Sin%v we had already filled 
up maii\ ot thr >va!ev TtttVH^ts, ani^. repaired many of 
the Iv^tl plrtoy^N, I dete»ii>uVHl to ent^r the cit>' be- 
fon^ dt4vbi\v»k. t\\v\ do nil the \<amap<" 1 could. Tlie 
bripHUtin^is Mi NMoh- dM>v\\ rt»v^ I xsith twelve horse- 
men ami ^MUe IWM ^>Uhetx ?^»>tl o\r. friends, came 
in suddf^nh . hf»\'ii\K ^^^>»< pln\\si ypn^s, w-ho. at day- 
break made jftiji^ti^ to Mxi i^^ out jimNi:!^. ti^ come and 
chat^^ ou ji \ a^t uu^uImm oi jHs^ple l^ui they were of 
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the most miserable class who had come out to search 
for something to eat, most of them being imarmed, and 
women and boys. We did much damage amongst them 
all over the city, wherever we were able to move about, 
so that between prisoners and killed they exceeded more 
than eight htmdred, and the brigantines also captured 
people in canoes who were fishing, making great havoc 
amongst them. As the captains and chiefs of the city 
saw us moving about at an unaccustomed hour, they 
became as frightened as by the recent ambush, and none 
dared to come and fight with us, so we returned to our 
camp well satisfied with great spoils and food for our 
friends. 

The next morning, we entered the city, and, as our 
friends had observed the systematic order we followed 
in the destruction of it, the multitude which daUy came 
with us was beyond all reckoning. We_ fini^ed taking 
the whole street of Tacuba that day and filling up the 
bad places in it, so that the people from Pedro de Alva- 
rado's camp could commtmicate with us through the 
city. We won two other bridges on the principal street 
leading to the market-place, filling them up, and we 
burned the houses of the lord of the city, who was a 
youth of eighteen, called Guatimucin, being the second 
ruler since the death of Monteziuna; and the Indians had 
many strong places amongst these houses, as they were 
large and solid and surrounded by water. Two other 
bridges were also captured in other streets which run 
near the one leading to the market, and many passes 
were filled up, so that three of the four quarters of the 
city were already ours, and the Indians could only retreat 
to the strongest part of it only, which comprised the 
houses furthest out in the water. 

The following day, which was the feast of the Apostle 
Santiago [July 25th], we entered the city in the same 
order as before, following the large street to the market- 
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place and capturing a broad water street ¥^ere the enemy 
was )R^ fortified. We were delayed there for some time; 
and it was dangerous capturing it, nor were we able to 
fiD it up in the ¥^61e of the day (as it was very broad), 
so that the horsemen cotdd cross to the other side. The 
Ixidians, seeing we were all on f oot* and that the hofsemen 
had not passed over, attacked us with some fresh troops* 
many of them very splendid; but, as we turned upon 
them with our many ardiears^ they retreated i um ai d s 
tinesr bttrrkftde^ and forts, badly wounded witii arrows^ 
SteSKies this; aH the Spanish foot soldiers canoed their 
pikes;^ whidb I had ordered made afte^ 
were very usefuL Nothtog was heuoxi aQ day oo eadi 
«te o£ thie priBacipal street but thie bummg aaad J ie &tgoyii i g 
of ti^ bi;7U6e8v wiucbi was certainly pitif ul to see; bat as 
Qpdbog: elte coubi arafi we were ob£ged to foSbw those 
tectkrs. Wtbi» ti!t^ pieopfe of the city saw sudi naox^ tihey 
tocQuntgied tbaemselVes by Isellisg c?ur 6abmK& to gs> oa 
burotng: liod. clestroyusg: 3S tt wus tiEtey w&o wou&i bacv« 
tp^ i:xH>mlii tilte citTkT tzt 3Ay case, because if t&ey (]lte Mesi- 
caa^ wer^ victaonf^us dta^y woutd make tStsBL ^ tc. aind 
if. mnj tiitjy wcuiii llax^j tx> !W>uilci it tor us; siml it pleased 
C?iiAi tjHiitk liii^ la^ $ih,nu(i uun^ -nic ix^ 'c?e trne. fcr taey 
4ni inview :ix< ^^u^^ wiK> 'rhivt? tjt^ io talis wcrit - 

Yejr V ^cjaiiy ^u th^ uaocmn^ c« m\i titjiit viay. we ^auzsed 
tfcui v;*.ty u rii^ v^i^cpimuy k^>ii{i% jLod^ arriving 31: tEte 
wattiv $£rt:i^c \%iiii<:ii ^*j hdii oliiv up ±u aay beiure» &mmf 
it 'tx d>i SiMxi^ :jiac!t} %^ 'a*4a lijit *t; ^uiu. oovjiccjng ib^ntt 

5b< >uuvU ^uw^i A uiv^ ivi<^ '" >viiiC^ we :oumr csrsiiiir 
liUoi u:^ 'AUta !uu<a xvuuu&oiaavioiu AiKi roui t±b»c ::uwer. 
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the street in which we were, led straight to the causeway 
of Sandoval's camp, and, on the left side, another street 
in which water no longer flowed, led to the market; 
they still held only one against us, nor could we 
pass it that day, though we fought the Indians stoutly. 
God, Our Lord, gave us victory every day, and the worst 
always fell on them. It was late that day when we 
returned to our camp. 

The next day, while preparing to return to the city 
about nine o'clock in the morning, we observed from our 
camp that smoke was rising from the two highest towers 
which were in Tatelulco, or the market-place of the city. 
This we could not understand, for it seemed something 
more than the incensing which the Indians usually 
made to their idols, so we suspected that Pedro de Alva- 
rado's men had arrived there, and, although this was the 
fact, we could not believe it. Pedro de Alvarado's men 
certainly behaved very valiantly, for there were many 
bridges and barricades to capture and the greater part 
of the enemy always came to defend them; but as he 
saw that on our side we were hedging the enemy in, 
he did everything he could to enter the market-place, 
because their whole strength was centred there. How- 
ever, he could arrive only within sight of it, and capture 
those towers and many others which adjoin the same 
market-place, forming an enclosure almost like that of 
many of the towers in the city; the horsemen had hard 
work and were forced to retreat with their horses wounded, 
and thus Pedro de Alvarado and his people returned to 
his camp. We cotdd not, that day, capture a bridge and 
water street which still remained to be taken in order 
to reach the market-place, without filling up and levelling 
all the bad places, and on retiring they pressed us very 
hard, although at their cost. 

We again entered the city on the morning of the fol- 
lowing day, and, encountering no obstacle before reach- 
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ixig the markst-place, exrept a water ootirse and its 
barricade near the small tower of which I have spoken, 
we attacked it, and the standard bearer and two or 
three other Spaniards threw themsdves into the water, 
so the defenders innnediatdy abandoned the pass, which 
we filled and made passable for the horsemen. While 
we were repairing it, Pedro de Alvarado arrived by the 
same street with fiomr horsemen, to our nmtual satis- 
faction, for this was the way to speedily fird^ the war. 
Pedro de Alvarado left a file of gnards in the rear, not 
only for the purpose of preserving whsit had been won, 
but also for his protection, and, as the pass was quicldy 
repaired, I, with some horsemen, went to viewtiie market- 
place, and ordered that the ot±Lers should not advance 
be3^nd that pass. Afterwards we reconnoitred the 
square for a ^lort time, inspecting its arcades whose 
nx}fs were fuE of the enemy. As the square was very 
large, and they saw the horsemen moving about tiiere, 
they did not dare to attack. ^ ascended that large 
tower which adjoins the marketplace, in "^xduch, and 
in others also, we found the heads of the Christians whom 
they had killed and offered to their idols, as well as 
those of the Indians of Tascaltecal, our friends between 
whom and the Mexicans there was a verv ancient and 
cruel feud. I saw from that tower that we had without 
doubt captured seven-eighths of the city, and, seeing 
that such a number of the enemy could not posably hold 
out in such straits, chiefly because those hotises left them 
were so small and each built over the water, and above 
all because of the great famine prevailing amongst them, 
for we found the gnawed roots and bark of trees in the 
streets, I determined to suspend fighting for a day and 
devise some measure to save this multitude of people 
from perishing. The harm done them caused me such 
compassion and distress that I continually importuned 
ihexn with oflEers of peace, but they answered that in no 
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wise wotdd they stirrender and that only one man being left 
he wotdd die fighting, and that of all they possessed we 
cotdd never obtain anything for they wotdd bum it and 
throw it into the water whence it wotdd never more 
appear. Not wishing to return evil for evil, I dissembled, 
and refrained from fighting. 

As very Uttle powder was left to us, we had in the last 
fifteen days discussed somewhat about making a cata- 
pult;^ and, though there was no first-class The 
master-workman who knew how to do it. Catapult 
some carpenters offered to make a small one. Al- 
though I always beUeved that we wotdd not succeed 
in this work, I consented that they should make it, 
and, in those days when we had the Indians cor- 

> A soldier called Sotelo, native of Seville, who claimed to have 
seen much service in Italy, and to know all about the construction of 
engines of warfare, proposed to Cortes to make this catapult. As 
Bemal Diaz says, he was eternally talking about the wonderful military 
machines he could build, with which he promised to destroy in two 
days the remaining quarter of the city, where Quauhtemotzin held 
out. The commander consented to the trial, and stone, lime, timber, 
cables, and all the necessary materials, were furnished, together with 
carpenters, and masons, to carry out Sotelo's instructions. The ma- 
chine was erected on the platform of masonry known as the MumusUi, 
a sort of theatre which stood in the square, and the process of its 
construction was watched with exultant expectations by the Indian 
allies, who foresaw the wholesale destruction of their enemies by 
means of the mysterious machine. They indulged in jubilant prophe- 
cies, and called on the Mexicans to observe the growth of the engine 
destined to accomplish their overthrow. The Mexicans were equally 
impressed by the strange monster, and watched its building with the 
feelings of one in the condenmed cell, who hears the workmen building 
the scaffold on which he is to perish at dawn. The day of the trial 
(August 6th) arrived, and a huge stone was fired which instead of 
flying over into the Indian quarter where it was aimed, shot up into 
the air, and fell back into exactly the place from whence it departed. 
Cortes was furious with Sotelo, and ashamed of the failure in the 
presence of the gazing multitude: the luckless inventor was in dis- 
grace, and the catapult remained one of the standing jokes in the 
army. Infusing some gaiety into the company this invention may be 
said to have served some good purpose, even though not exactly the 
one expected of it. 
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iiered» they finished it and took it to the market-place 
to station it on a sort of square theatre which stands in 
the middle, and which is built of stone and mortar and is 
about fourteen feet in hei^t, and about thirty paces 
kmg from one comer to the other; ¥^en they celebrated 
their {days and festivals, the performers placed then^ 
selves on this where all the p&ypLe in the market both 
above and below the arcades could see theoL After 
the catapult was brought there, three or four days were 
occupied in fAsuiog it, and the Indians our friends 
threatened those of the dty with it, tdlis^ them that 
with this engine we would Idll them alL Although ik> 
other result was obtained (as indeed there was none) 
except the fri^t it caused, from whidi we thought the 
enemy would surrender, it would have been siffident; 
the deceptioti was a douUe one because neither the 
carpenters fulfilled their design nor did the defenders 
of the city (althou|^ they were mudi £rig)iteiied) take 
any step to surrender, wlute I di s guise d the failure of 
the catapult by pretending that moved by compassion, 
we {<>rbore to kill them alL 

Hk' next dsL\\ after placing the catapult, we returned 
to the city, and, as three or four days had passed without 
any %htin^. we found the streets by irtddi we passed 
full v>f wv>u»fi\ ami children and other miserable people, 
who came out 9i.> eiUiM.Hattxl and thin, that it was the 
pt^M^t^ptiLt pity iu th^ wi>rlU t^> bd:K>ld them, so I ordered 
OMT frHHKW ttk>t tv> hurt th«!«u. But» none of t±te warriors 
ap|Mf<iM:wl wbet^ ;AttY hiwrm cvnUd rwich thsmx dascnxi^ we 
»w thcujt vui th^ tv>^H!t <>f tbcii' rvvfe, wvvtjred wttix the 
Nku^vfe!^ th^\Y >MV)(^\ qukI withvH4it >Mt()i^vtfe3^ I b^ them 
nNjun^W th»Al vkiv iv> m»k!^ vh^*v^» l>u^ ^Ihrtr r^fpiiiQ& were 
i)BK\Nytk'^Ufiji\v» xVsfi thv\v vw^i^hn^ vikj^ UK*t« v*f dhr via^y widt 

M^l llV^i^ lW> stKHjiW >ii»^hshH>*i ciit i^hvHi y^ivt^^ v^tib«irwi« 
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desired peace, and I answered them that I did not see 
amongst them their lord with whom I must treat, but 
when he came for that purpose I would give him a safe 
conduct and we would discuss peace. Seeing it was all 
mockery, and that they were prepared to fight with us, 
I ordered Pedro de Alvarado, after having admonished 
them many times and in order to reduce them to extreme 
necessity, to enter with all his people through a large 
quarter which the enemy held, and in which there were 
more than one thousand houses; and I, with those of our 
camp, came on foot from another side, because we could 
not avail ourselves of the horsemen. The fight between 
us and our enemies was very stubborn, but finally wel 
won that whole quarter, and, such was the slaughter 
conmiitted upon our enemies, that between killed and 
wounded there were more than twelve thousand. 

Our allies handled the enemy most cruelly, for they 
would in no wise spare any life, although they were 
reproved and pimished by us. 

We returned next day to the city, and I ordered that 
no fighting should take place nor any harm be done to 
the enemy, who, when they saw such a multitude of 
people, and their own vassals and subjects, arrayed 
against them, and saw their extreme necessity, which 
left them not even a place to stand, save upon the bodies 
of their own dead, moved by the desire to escape such a 
great misfortune, asked us why we did not put an end 
to them; then suddenly they said to call me as they wished 
to speak to me. All the Spaniards wished that this war 
might finally end, and, pitying such misery, they re- 
joiced, believing that the Indians wanted peace; so they 
came gladly to call and importune me to come to a barri- 
cade where certain chiefs wished to speak to me. I knew 
that little profit would come of my going, but I deter- 
mined at all events to go, although I knew their not 
surrendering all depended on the sovereign and some 
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titree or four otiier chieCs of the city, for tiie odicfSy dead 
or alive, aU desired to be out of it. And idien I amved 
at the barricade, they tokl me that» as they bdd me to 
be the son of the son, and as the son ia sndi brief period 
as a day and a nqj^t. made the dnant of the entire mrid, 
I oq^Kkewise to finidi killii^ them speedBly and save 
them &cm so mncfa suffiai^g^ because they wished to 
dK and go to heaven to their Orhilnhns;,* who was 
awaiUi^ to give them rest; tins beiiig the tdol whiiji 
they hold in the greatest TCTverenoe. I snd many things 
in reply to persuade them to someDder. and nr i thing 
availed with tiienx, althoqe^ they peraerned in is greater 
msIkis and offers for peace than had ever been shown 
to any other TanqnisheidL for with the hdp <3f Owr Lord 
w>e were the wtcirsw 

Havi0g redond ^dbe ^eixsnT to &e last cstreniihp; as 
may be {saihereidl ^cim wiua 3us; boen ssad. asd in cwder 
lo win than tram dnr <ml MtrUHinifwi, 
w9Ci ^heiLi drtipflmtiHW^ffn is^ <iine„ I :^Kke to 
cfi tdbesr w^ide dtna^ ^^ unde of Ikaa Ber* 
WMidkx Izvd efi T»wcvx wfti^ iiai bwa i mpiaicfl %fat- 
iacg[ » ^be^ itpr^ j;s>2 wiicia w^ i«Ji£ rciscaier. iMflicia^ 
ImSv wv^tsssi^e^ 1 .jtsd»ii imr x ^ w^bec id resasn 

we «!a«^ ii :xi>^ 5>«C5 ^v., J ^^mn >nTr>. wa^ 

cftbe^ iivHjssa ^xf^^^ «ii i!«f w«tti»i t^ 3." ««y^am^ 

%^i9A >> $^H^i^ .X y<^Nv ^ ^ :$%^. 1^ :mmiei3i»s^r 
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we were awaiting they gave us with great yells, saying 
that they wanted nothing but death. They began tO; 
discharge arrows and stones at us, and fought us very 
stoutly, so much so that they killed a horse with a dagger 
which one of them had taken from one of our friends; 
but finally they paid dearly for it, because many of them 
perished, and thus we returned that day to our camp. 
The next day, we again entered into the city, and our 
adversaries were so reduced that an infinite number of 
our friends ventured to remain there during the night; 
having come in sight of the enemy we did not care to 
fight with them, but only moved about in their city, 
because every hour and every moment we believed that 
they would come to surrender. In order to persuade 
them, I rode near one of the barricades and called certain 
chiefs, who were behind them, whom I already knew, 
and said to them that since they saw that everything 
was lost, and recognised that, if I wished, none of them 
would escape why was it that Quatamudn their lord did 
not come to speak with me; that I promised to do him 
no harm, and if he and they wished for peace they would 
be well received and well treated by me. I gave them 
other reasons, with which I provoked them to many 
tears; and, weeping, they replied that they well recognised 
their error and perdition, and that they would go and 
speak to their lord and return speedily with the answer, 
asking me not to go away from there. So they went 
away, returning within a short space to tell me that, 
inasmuch as it was already late their lord had not come, 
but that at noon on the following day he would certainly 
come to speak with me in the market-place; so we re- 
turned to our camp. I ordered that on the next day 
that high square platform which stood in the middle 
of the market-place should be prepared for the lords and 
princes of the city, and that they should likewise prepare 
a repast for them; and this was done accordingly. 
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We went into the city early the next morning, and I 
ordered the people to be prepared in case the inhabitants 
intended to perpetrate any treachery, so that we might 
not be stirprised; I also cautioned Pedro de Alvarado 
who was there. When we reached the market-place, I 
sent word to Quatamudn, telling him that I was waiting 
for him, but, it appeared he had determined not to come, 
but sent five of his nobles or chief lords of the dty whose 
names, as it is not worth while, I do not give here. They 
came and told me that their lord had sent them to pray 
me to pardon him if he did not come, that he was greatly 
afraid to appear before me, and also that he was ill and 
that they had come hither to hear my commands, which 
they would obey; although the sovereign did not appear 
we rejoiced a great deal that these chiefs had come, as it 
seemed to us that here was now a way to reach a speedy 
end of the whole business. I recaved them with a show 
of ^adness, and immediately ordered meat and drink 
to be given them, in partaking of which they showed their 
craving and need for it. When they had eaten, I told 
them to speak to their lord to persuade him not to be 
afraid, for I promised him that no annoyance would 
be offered him if he appeared before me. nor would he be 
detained^ but that. wiUiout his presence, no good under- 
standing could be readied^ nor agreement made. I 
ordered scune refreshments to be taken to him, and they 
promisaixi me ti^ do iUl that w*s in their power; and thus 
they departeil. T\w houT^ Afterwank, they rettmied, 
and hiv>ught nx^ simik^ fine nvmtlcs of cotton, such as they 
use^ and they u>ld me ih^t QuAt^^mudn their kind would 
by IK> n>eA^ns 0iM\x\ Ai>^i iK^t he refused to discuss it, 
1 i^s^n ret>OAie\i tv> thetu iHai I itid not know why he 
mistmsuxl nv^ iivi$i\\ucl) a$ he siixc dvAt to tiKsn whom 
I knew t\> be ihe )>Hi>ci)\U ^v^^n>o^wsi oat the war, and who 
had $w?SiiAii><\1 iln I i>e\>N(thek« extitnded jsxxl tnsatment, 
aUoxrin^ llvetw I\n kNMI^ Aivi jjo in «?ourity witbout being 
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in any way annoyed, and I besought them to speak 
again to him, and to tirge his coming because it was for 
his advantage. They answered me that they would do 
so, and bring me the answer the next day; and thus they 
left and we also withdrew to our camp. 

The next day, those chiefs came to our camp very early 
in the morning and asked me to come to the square of 
the market of the city, because their sovereign wished 
to speak to me. Believing it was true, I mounted my 
horse and awaited him where it had been agreed, for more 
than three or four hours, but he never chose to appear 
before me. As I saw the mockery, and it had already 
become late, and that neither the other messengers nor 
the lord came, I sent for the Indians, our friends, who 
had been left at the entrance of the city almost a league 
from where we were, whom I had ordered not to advance 
beyond there because the people of the city had asked 
me that, whilst treating for peace none of them should 
be inside it. Neither they nor those of Pedro de Alva- 
rado's camp delayed in coming, and, when they arrived, 
we attacked some of the barricades and water streets 
which they held, no other strong force being left them, 
and we charged amongst them ourselves, as well as our 
friends, according as we pleased. Before leaving the 
camp, I had ordered that Gonzalo de Sandoval should 
proceed with the brigantines to the place where the 
Indians had fortified themselves in tlie houses, thus 
holding them surrounded, but not attacking them until 
he should observe that we began to fight; in such manner 
that, holding them thus surrounded, they had no place 
to go except amongst the dead, and on the roofs which 
were left them. For this cause, they neither had, nor 
procured, arrows, nor darts, nor stones, with which to 
hurt us. Our friends accompanied us, armed with 
swords and shields, and such was the slaughter done that 
day on water and on land, that with prisoners taken 
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they numbered in all more than forty thousand men; 
and such were the shrieks and the weeping of the women 
and children that there was none whose heart did not 
break; and we had more trouble in preventing our allies 
from killing and inflicting tortures than we had in fight- 
ing with the Indians, for no such inhuman cruelty as 
the natives of these parts practice was ever seen amongst 
any people. Our allies obtained very great plunder, 
which we could not prevent, because we were about 
nine hundred Spaniards, and they more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, and no attention or dili- 
gence was sufifident to prevent them from robbing, 
although we did everything possible to stop it. One 
of the reasons why I refused to go to extremes in those 
previous days was that, by taking them by assault, they 
would probably throw what they had into the lake, and 
if they did not do so our allies would steal everything 
they found; and, for this reason, I feared that but a 
small part of the great wealth existing in the dty, as 
shown by what I had before obtained for Your Highness, 
would be secured for Your Majesty. As it was already 
late, and we could no longer endiu-e the stench of the 
dead which had lain for many days in those streets (the 
most pestilential thing in the world), we returned to our 
camps. 

That afternoon, I arranged that, as on the next day 
following we should again enter the dty, three large 
field pieces should be prepared which we would take to 
the dty, because, as I feared that the enemy were so 
compact that they could not turn round, the Spaniards 
in charging might be crushed by mere nimibers, and 
therefore I wanted to do them some damage with the 
field pieces in order to force them out towards us. I 
ordered the alguacil mayor likewise to be prepared to 
enter, the next day, with the brigantines, through the 
canals of a lar^ lake ejctending amongst some houses 
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where the canoes of the city were all gathered; and there 
were already so few houses left where they might shelter 
that the lord of the city, with certain of the chiefs, had 
placed himself in a canoe, not knowing what to do with 
themselves. Thus we planned our entrance on the 
morning of the following day. 

When day had dawned, I had our whole force prepared, 
and the large field pieces brought out; and I had, the 
day before, ordered Pedro de Alvarado to xheFall 
await me in the square of the market-place, of 

and not to begin fighting until I arrived. Mexico 
All being assembled, and the brigantines ready for 
action, behind the houses on the water, where the 
enemy were gathered, I ordered that, on hearing a 
musket-shot, the land force should enter the small part 
which was still to be captiu-ed, and force the enemy 
towards the water where the brigantines would be await- 
ing them; and I cautioned them particularly to look after 
Quatamudn, and to endeavour to take him alive, because 
then the war would stop. I mounted the top of a roof, 
and, before the fight began, I spoke with some of the 
chiefs of the city whom I knew, and asked them why their 
lord did not come, seeing that they were in such straits, 
and I said they ought not to be the cause of all perish- 
ing; and told them to call him, saying that nobody need 
be afraid; and it seemed that two of those chiefs went 
to call him. After a short time, they returned with one 
of the highest chiefs of all of them, who was called 
Ciguacoacin, ^ captain and governor of them all, whose 
counsel was followed in everything concerning the war. 
I showed a very good disposition towards him, so that he 
might be reassured and have no fears, and finally he 
told me that the sovereign would in no way appear 
before me, and that he rather preferred to die where he 
was, and that he himself was much grieved at this 

> Chiliuacoatl. 
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decision but that I could do as I pleased. Recognising 
by this his determination, I told him to return to his own 
people, and that he and they might prepare themselves, 
as I was determined to attack them, and finish destroying 
them; and so it happened. More than five hours had 
passed in these parleyings, and the inhabitants of the 
city were all treading on the dead, others in the water 
were swimming, and others drowning themselves in the! 
large lake where the canoes were collected. Such wasj 
the plight in which they were, that no understanding- 
could conceive how they could ending it; and an infinite 1 
number of men, women, and children kept coming towards | 
us, who, in their haste, pushed one another back into the ; 
water and were drowned amidst the multitude of dead. I 
It appears they had perished to the number of more than 
fifty thousand, from the salt water which they drank, 
or from starvation, and pestilasK^e. All these bodies, (in 
order that we should not understand their extremity), 
were neither thrown into the water lest the brigantines 
might come across them, nor were they thrown outside 
their botmdary, lest we should see them about the city; 
and thus, in the streets they occupied, were fotmd heaps 
of dead, so that nobody could step without trampling 
them. As tht? jKH.^j4i& of th^ city came towards us, I 
ordered Spaniorvb to b^ statioixed in all the streets, to 
prevent our alli^ frv>w kxUu^ those unhappy creatures, 
who were bewmt nvutt^n^; ^«d I also ordered the cap- 
tains of our allien vs^i tv^ ^aIWw ia <juxy way those fugitives 
to be killed, but* «^* th^v xwt>? 5^> uviny, it was not possible 
to prevent it that vky, *.> u¥.>iv thfiua fifteen thotisand 
persons were n\A«$ac\^l. Wi?i^whvl^» some of the chiefs 
and warriors of tht? s^\ty >M?ifi^ bwu^t to bay on some 
roofs and in the wattp^, w<^^(?r^ ti^v cv>uld no longer stop, 
';zr hide from us ;^U tK<ei^ vtii;^<^tter$ ^:U^ tb»r weakness 
nAsdSL had become Nt^ {^(^^^^^(k ^M»vl st^^nng that the 
^fnisrmxm was coming \M\ visk ^t^l th^t ^y would not 
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surrender, I had two large field pieces directed^ against 
them to see whether they woiild surrender then, because 
they would suffer greater damage by our giving per- 
mission to our friends to attack them, than by those two 
field pieces, which caused some destruction. As this 
also brought no result, I ordered the signal of the musket 
to be fired, whereupon the comer they still held was im- 
mediately taken, and those who were in it were forced 
into the water, and others who had not fought surren- 
dered. The brigantines swiftly entered that lake, and 
broke into the midst of the fleet of canoes, and the 
warriors no longer ventured to fight. 

It pleased God that the captain of a brigantine, called 
Garci Holguin, overtook a canoe in which there were 
some distinguished people, and, as he had two August 
or three cross-bowmen in the prow of the i3f 15^1 
brigantine, and was crossing in the front of the 
canoe, they signalled to him not to shoot because 
their sovereign was there. The canoe was quickly 
captured, and they took Quatamucin,^ and the lord 
of Tacuba, and the other chiefs who were with him; 

> Quauhtemotzin, seeing that escape was hopeless, stood up in the 
canoe saying: "I am the King of Mexico and of this country; take 
me to Malintzin. I ask only that my wife and children and the women 
be spared." Some twenty persons were with him, all of whom 
Holguin brought back to the city. There is little to add to what Cortes 
here says about what passed on that historic occasion, except that he 
gave orders that the Princess Tecuichpo, yotmgest daughter of Monte- 
zuma, recently married to her cousin Quauhtemotzin should receive 
every consideration. Htmiboldt, commenting on Quauhtemotzin's 
choice of instant death, commends the unforttinate young sovereign's 
conduct in the following terms: *'Ce trait est digne du plus beau temps 
de la Gr^ce et de Rome. Sous toutes les zones, quelle que soU la couleur 
des hommes, le langage des Ames fortes est le mime lorsqu*eUes luttent 
contre le maUteur** (Essai Politique, p. 192, 4to ed.). The captive 
monarch was not deceived by the suave manners and honied words 
of his captor, and his forebodings were realised, when, a few days later, 
upon his protesting that there was no treasure left in the city, Cortes 
consented to his torture to force him to speak. Bemal Diaz seeks to 
excuse Cortes's part in this unworthy proceeding. It may be said in 
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liMil iUa MJtl captain, Oarci Holguin,^ immediately 
)i»>iM|ihl \\\o ekilil 4<)vc»tdKn c)f the city and the other 
^'\\M pU<ii»Mn»«4 l«» i.lic^ LcMTiia* where I was, which was 
H&M« \\w iiiUii Whc^n I invited them to sit down, not 
^J^)MM|) lit nhitw lUiy riKour, ho approached me and 
fr,%u1 \.\ lUii in hits l(«niitiaK(' that lie had done all that on 



«.4t«>^M<«4i«^^ fUA« )w \%«y\*\pt\ U^ lh<' Anirry cUxnonrt of disappointed 
^•»Mvi<^ 4kn^ «U«^ («HM«^MAn«Hi) IhAi )h» hii«) MTmnci^ with Qnanhtieaiotzin 

iT^ «HHvi.-«M«1 4Ti.^ 4iSH^M«<v «i\ All Uf^v it> ii)>pT\>fKrijite it for hrmsrlf. The 
V^>t«««^t^^ •<< 4Tir> 4SH\<4^1 Kflh, A>«UvY't^. MV^ms to have jn^Btrid on the 
4vv,ii^^v 11^^ tiini^ Wv*^ lV ^NAiA i^Al'linohinirly and rcboked his ieOow 
t^l^^Vi ^-^ ||ss^<^<^<N^ aIiS«4. iMixSn^ " )V voQ think I am taksB^ mj 
^*lt-»>w,v ^ ^x |m%4^'" H»* W»o< ^v»rr almoM bomed off. and he i«- 
.^•i^t^v^ «« 11-nn^^ ^*^^*^ ^*^ ^^<h 1>4^ annix««niarr of bis CBTttore and 
tV, f^li tM tK «HO ^SHV ^N«l,^n«f4v! av a fMiKlir holiday all dnriziE the 
^\,«^s^ ^^, ^%if«^»>) «mV m V.*\i«s> >Mt( thf fi«fMih)fr has aholtghnfl -dus 
oVk^>-^«sv /K vI<>s^«V «m^ u>ii Ai thf Arnv «oveTeij!iis ibbs tie 
>^««« ^M %U*.:«-s%t'i K ^f,swwVr. ^Nv'<l»>>ift»t«ir. Mur. marriec liis ^indrw 
n\sH»f»4t*v^ "P, ^*-» i» xNM»ttj^ m»r a: ^^^m: ncnvmal U^im e L* and 

Vs >i^*^-\v ;•». «v*'-*K*»N> ♦^^ ^•••' w«*^ At|p<»ni<^ at. «ilM!tmr 

«.«h.^ >*vx«^ .V * %*v^-;,,^ V-^«%c^%v« •'^ 0'^» V ^^x^MmspiT. tht tnni£ snr 

>^-v**^-«^ tH-^ -.<^sv<%c^ ,<vM%^-rt^N 4X ^»«>irtsp«'^«s anr. MimmmK the 

,«v« ■-.<»<- >«»|^'^ >»l*.s•^<* > ^— i%«>. «<>«i •^«•.^^•i<c<t<'\n^ ^e^t% Iftir. & tilt 

-V .-;.•• ^"^v *s'iifc •»-ii^ ^wA«*^riTv 

1.;. «..•. *-♦ v^....^^. .-kvS«Ty^ « y^ttsi- 
.,^,.i w*i.— • v». " •<M^'«i'Vib :>i J^^itJ*. ■a.iT\ ^ 
^•'■'-- ..*>^'\->"- ^"%»toi«vt.^-. -,sr«- *.mm: try 
«.. \ s*v.^. N-*.,i •— - ^, -V ...^.•.^^11^ '«««««^. "^^ *jt 

>.-• . . »»-..'^«*.%» ,''V ^%. .^»_ f.^ •»•>« -V. ^"^ ,"•***•.' f'l'l 

>^. -s . .V . ■ ^*. *. V .-. •> -v 4j^.. . i^^-^H* ir m 

N ». ■ -x. V ,*- * ,■ . >«..*'- -v«j>c4j^ t^m^i xr.Z. 

,v **•*• * 

* . • >» V .-, fV *..■'.'«.-.■ -^ . -^-^ . ... Kfw*r . aw\ 

t * ? ■»■ ,** * "^ ■"■■ »"- « V -^ife- .-.-:— 
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his part he was bound to do to defend himself and his 
people, until he was reduced to that state, and that I 
might now do with him as I chose; and placing his hand 
on a dagger which I wore he bade me stab him with it 
and kill him. I encouraged him, and told him not to 
be afraid; and this lord having been made prisoner, the 
war immediately ceased, which God Our Lord was pleased U-^ 
to bring to its end on this day, the Feast of San Hipolito, 
which was thejjtib jDij^jogustrnthe yea^ 15.311. So thai 
from the day when we laid the si^e to the city, which) 
was the 30th of May of the said year, until it was taken,/ \^^ 
seventy-five days passed, in which Yoiu* Majesty may\ 
perceive the hardships, dangers, and cruelties, which j 
these, yoiu" vassals, suffered, and in which they so ex- \ 
posed themselves that their deeds will bear testimony; 
of them. In all these seventy-five days of the si^e, 
none passed without more or less fighting. 

On the day of the imprisonment of Quatamudn, and 
of the capture of the city, we returned to camp, having 
gathered the spoils found that day, and given thanks 
to Our Lord for the signal mercy and the much wished 
for victory He had granted us.^ I remained in the 

of the capture, and refused to yield to his superior. The dispute which 
ensued, delayed matters, but Cortes who was informed of the dissension, 
sent Luis Marin and Francisco Lugo with peremptory orders to cease 
wrangling, and bring the prisoners to him. 

Bemal Diaz relates that, afterwards, the commander called the 
two claimants, and cited to them, by way of example, the incident 
from Roman history of the capture of Jugurtha and the dispute between 
Marius and Sylla as to the honour of that feat, which was productive 
of civil wars which devastated the state. He calmed them with the 
assurance that the circtmistance should be fully laid before the Em- 
peror, who would decide which of the two should have the action 
emblazoned in his arms. Two years later, the imperial decision was 
given, and ignored both the contestants, granting instead to Cortet 
himself the device of seven captive kings, linked with a chain and 
representing Montezuma, Quauhtemotzin, and the rulers of Texooco, 
Tlapocan, Iztapalapan, Coyohuacan, and Matolzingo. 

» See Appendix at close of this Letter. 
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«iijn|i (ill nii«« «#i l«^uf 'Javh. and afterwards we came to 
llu tiiy '»! < iiyoiu :tfi wh«rn; J have remained until now, 
piii\ uliii^ t<ii llu }//>«/<l <^M]er and gr/vemment and pacifi- 
■ fit t. Ill ••( iliiM |>.'iits. J laving collected the gold and 
I (It. I (luit)^.s. v\i- li:iil (hem nidted. with the approbation 
.( \. Ill M«)iM>'M»lli('i:ils. an<l what was melted amotmted 
i.« .>n. Iniiiilitil (ii)il iliiity thousand casiellaaos^ of which 
.11. (tUli \\(*> |j(i\rn \ii ihc tix'asury of Your Majesty, be- 
^^t. :. . I), (tldi «)( i)\\u\ fliitios U^onging to Your Majesty, 
<kii.li ...N :.|.,\«> («n.| other things, ;ui will be more exten- 
^^x . h M'ln loMU llu* iu^i\>init of all Monging to Your 
M.ii*M^ uluiU \\\\\ )>«) Mgivd with our names. The 
r. MMHMMj, j,'oM \\,'i> ,hNtnlMit4\1 iimongst myself and the 
^l>,ini.uilN .nN*. •filing? li> ihi' iNMiduol., sorvice, and quality 
«.( .'.n li H,-M.l.* 111. Ko.l K*^'*l. thi'i-o were certain made 
^it.ss.N iuu\ !. \\sN .»l p**''l ♦''* whioh the best was given 

Nmj.mu'M «h. plnD.I.M wlito]^ wjis obtAined from the 

^■,M ..n nrnix iMh'kl.vV ,^; ool.l Tvvrt lOUTld ; plumCS, 

rtn.i N-nl^'. ^>i».k ?n>.; iliMK's s.' marvellous that they 
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can,^ how we had destroyed and desolated it, and, con- 
sidering the strength and grandeur of the said city> ^ 
it seemed to the lord of that province that, inasmuch 
as it could not defend itself, there was nothing which 
could resist us. So, from fear or whatever cause he 
chose, he sent certain messengers, who, through the 
interpreters of his language, told me on his part, that 
their lord had learned that we were vassals of a great 
ruler, and that, with my approval, he and his people 
desired to become vassals and have friendship with us. 
I answered that it was true that we were all of us the 
vassals of that great ruler, who was Your Majesty, and 
that we would make war upon those who refused likewise 
to be so, and that their lord and they had done very 
well. As I had received news some short time since 
of the South Sea, I also inquired of them whether 
it could be reached through their country; and as they 
answered me affirmatively, I prayed them to take with 
them two Spaniards, whom I would give them, so that 
I might inform Your Majesty about that sea and their 
province. They replied that they were glad to do so with 
much good will, but that, to reach the sea, they would 
have to pass through the country of a great lord, with 
whom they were at war, and for this reason they could 
not now reach the sea. The messengers from Mechuacan 
remained here with me three or four days, and I made 
the horsemen skirmish for them, in order that they might 
describe it, and, having given them certain jewels, they 
and the two Spaniards set out for the said province of 
Mechuacan. 
As I said in the foregoing chapter. Most Powerful Lord, 

1 Michoacan was an independent kingdom, peopled by a different 
race from the Mexicans, and speaking a different language, though it 
shared to some degree the manners, customs, and civilisation of 
Anahuac: the chief city was Pazuaro on the lake of the same name. 
There was an almost permanent state of hostilities between the 
Tarasque (tribal name of the natives of Michoacan) and A^tec nations. 
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I had obtained a short time ago information of another 
aea to the south, and had learned that, in two or 
lUjitiiriifflt ^'^^ different directions, it' was twelve or four- 
«o lilt teen da^'s' journey from here, I was very much 
^•ttc cxikneerned because it seemed to me that in dis- 
^^^ eoveorii^ it a great and signal service would be 
iviuieivd tv^ Your Majesty, especially as all who have 
any knowle^ige c^r experience of the navigMioii in the 
Indies have held it to be certain that, with the discovery 
oj the Sk>uth Sea in these parts, many tdands lidi in gc?ld, 
pearls,, pcecK>ttS siones^ s(«>^ ax>d other ^znknovn and 
9Miinirab)e ihis^ wvxiU be d&scovered: jiSii ^Scs Ibis been 
and is ;»SQmiiesi ^y piec^^os ot tearstcg: aad expeoeooe in 

ing ^^ s«nJ^ Yi;»ur >t3(uHesi:Y djis: mcsc sogriiar sai ad- 

CQctam 9TOvinh>}s. 3JChi t^hj^ oth«r ^hpc tapcc gg. 
(Hikers; dChi. haviog irsi; imorawi aysdf '::£ ^^ t: 

Qor frkocs. ist^y j^pdrti^i. I :?ra«nie dtem 3re :u Mip 
uncil ziif^y bdid r«fc:<h^ 3e :$«* -inc. 'op^m iissrweasng 
it, X :aks? iccual iaJC >^^qx!oeal :x?«sesswn .n :fc lir :fie 
oamt Ji Your Xajessy. 

The ir^ 'T'cL'/*iileu iiix?uc :^Qe *.iuncrt«i xaa ^inrrr 
Iwgvie^ uia;vi^a owjay 'x<iuatui jikL •^au: [ytv\ !ri!02s- Tttinjur 

very oujauwciy ^i rvtiryLOiX)^; Mio^LOg u*; >;jmti _^£ tiace 

provxoi^is :iKuu^a 'vincii* "-hxiy 'Just^^vi: \ >^a\i '.a%isw. 'iwtch: 
thu ?vi3Kr jsimpies jl *^cidr :u ^loui- .Vl»ijC5>^. I>h4 ochtar 
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other parts until they reached the sea, of which they 
likewise took possession. They brought me a full de- 
scription of the coast, and, with them, came some natives 
of it. I received them and the others graciously, and 
they, having been informed of Your Majesty's great 
power, and given some presents, returned very contented 
to their country. 

In the other account. Most Catholic Lord, I told Your 
Majesty, how, when these Indians routed and expelled 
me from the city of Temixtitan the first time, all the 
provinces subject to the city rebelled against the service 
of Yoiu" Majesty, and made war upon us; and, by this 
account. Your Majesty may seehow we reduced to Your 
Royal service almost all the provinces which had rebelled. 
Certain provinces on the coast of the North Sea at ten, 
fifteen, and thirty leagues' distance from the said city of 
Temixtitan, had revolted and rebelled, and their natives 
had treacherously killed certainly more than one hundred 
Spaniards who had thought themselves safe. I could 
not possibly proceed against them before the conclusion 
of the war, so, after I had dispatched those Spaniards 
who had first discovered the South Sea, I determined to 
send Gonzalo de Sandoval, alguacil mayor, with thirty- 
five horsemen, two hundred Spaniards, some of our 
allies, and some of the chiefs and natives of Temixtitan, 
to this province, which we called Tatactetelco and 
Tuxtepeque and Guatuxco and Aulicaba; and, having 
been instructed how to conduct this expedition, he 
began his preparations for it. 

At this season, the lieutenant, whom I had left in the 
town of La Segura de la Frontera, in the province of 
Tepeaca, came to this city of Cuyoacan, and informed 
me how some of the natives of that province and other 
neighbouring ones, vassals of Yoiu* Majesty, were trou- 
bled by the natives of the provinces of Guaxacaque 
[Oaxaca] who made war on them because they were our 
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(riendii, and, besides it being necessary to correct this 
©vil, it was well to secure that province of Guaxacaque, 
baciiUHe it was on the road to the South Sea, and to 
pacify it wi^uUl be very advantageous as well for the 
aforesaiil us for otlier reasons, which I will hereafter state 
to Your Mujesty . The said lieutenant told me that he had 
privately received information respecting that province, 
fmd tl^ut we could subjugate it with a small force, because, 
while I Wtts in the camp against Temixtitan, he had gone 
there, us thi>se of Tepeaca had urged him to make war 
UIXM> the nati\'t« of it, but, not haxing taken more than 
t>wnt y i\r thirty Spaniards they had forced him to return, 
le® letisunj^y than he would have wished^ Havii^ heard 
hi& reUti^xn I £a\*^ him t>K^^ horsiemen and dgfat Span- 
VMvK aiKl the ssftki atj^ussici) ma\xc and die lieatenant 
kll thii$ city v>j Gu;jpu9ic^ue <« ibe 15th October, 1521. 

WIM4I they iv^Shed tW piwuioe oc Tefwacau they 
Uiec^ iHiiKW their n^view^ Mid <iK2i ^SmarMd on fas coo- 
<)pjiKs$i|. TW ;j^l^^^MiciI QM^Y W5V^ ^> oe rw days later 

i»^i >;:m- > >^i: :::j^ $5tui.'^ >ii^^ ^ise ;ftj5Ef!»> jss^ ^s;:^ nr^** Tisry 
^tefrr^i^ .ii MiiAT 33^^ iiitt,^ !ithiU3^> Inxx?:!^ ^ :^ c\nin:rr?. 3: iiii 

W :i^Ti siiTv "^^Joa jui "^ ■iMM:?:Sx?:5^ ^>i -^J^mt AP-Tuiii ,:fisr 

^id^. ,Nj>^i tiS^c^ji^ v\ !*«< -w^^^w; ii ^ii<>l JKT -':OTrr3iii 
V '-W< "^*^^ X 'l*xvi .iv;N.\ii^;vv» -xiK*- UX%»: '4^ ^-a^jitf -Tit "iie 
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was approved by me, and I sent him word to establish a 
town of Spaniards in the province of Tuxtepeque, and 
to call it Medellin, ^ I sent the appointment of alcaldes 
and municipal ofl&cials, all of whom I charged to look - "'" 
after Your Majesty's service and the good treatment of 
the natives. The Lieutenant of Segura de la Frontera 
departed with his people for the province of Guaxaca 
with many friendly warriors from that neighbourhood, 
and, although the natives of that province set themselves 
to resist, and fought two or three times very stoutly 
against him, they finally stirrendered peacefully without 
sustaining any damage ; he wrote very minutely respecting 
all this, informing me that the country was very good, 
and rich in mines, and he sent me a very remarkable 
sample of gold from it, which I also forward to Your 
Majesty; and he remained in the said province awaiting 
my commands. 

Having taken measures for the accomplishment of 
these two conquests, and having heard of the good 
success of them, and seeing how I had RebuUding 
already peopled three towns with Spaniards of 

and that a nimiber of them still remained with Mexico 
me in this city, I debated where to establish another 
town within the circuit of the lakes ; for it was 
needed for the greater security and peace of all these 
parts. Considering also that the city of Temixtitan, 
which was a thing so renowned and had made itself so 
important and memorable, it seemed to us that it was 
well to rebuild it, for it was all destroyed. I distributed 
the lots to those who offered themselves as householders, Ly^ 
and I appointed the alcaldes and mtmicipal officers in 
the name of Your Majesty, as is customary in your king- 
doms; and, while the houses were being built, we agreed 
to continue living in this city of Cuyoacan, where we 
are at present. In the four or five months since the 

> Named after Cortes's birthplace in Estremadura. 
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rtfbuUding of the said city of Temixtitan was begun it is 
already very beautiful, and Your Majesty may believe 
that each day it will become nobler, so that as it was 
before the h^ and mistress of all these provinces, so 
it will be henceforward; it is being and will be so built 
that the Spaniards will be perfectly strong and safe, and 
supreme lords of the natives, secure from any fear of 
being assailed by them. 

In the meantime, the chief of the province of Tecoan- 
tepeque, which is near the South Sea where the two 
Spaniards discovered it, sent me certain notables by 
whom he offered himself as vassal of Your Majesty, and 
made me a present of certain jewels, pieces of gold, and 
feather work, all of which was delivered to the treasurer 
of Your Majesty; I thanked the messengers for what 
they told me on behalf of their chief, and I gave them 
certain presents which they took and rettimed very 
happy. 

At this 9eascm» those two Spanianls retinned from 
tlie pro\nnce of Mediuacan, whence the messengers had 
come fi\>m that chief » and told me that the Soatfa Sea 
couK) be tw^chtxi by that w»y, exvvpt that it had to be 
doiid thivHigh the cvHmtry v>t a chie: who was hs enemy. 
A bather vNt the chief v>£ M<ev^x;i!*Nm carae with the two 
^VjmUrvi;!^ ;!uxi v^iher chiets^ aad ^ecv^tftts wid: hinx ex- 
cwviuc^ Tw> thv>ue$ai>s.) per5^>ak wb»x I n^xiv«^ ^Kmixi^ 
jDe^l X>ve tv>W5!tr\te thi^: juk? they jjikv^ r» ctt tbe part 
<Nt tibi^ citiet oc the ^iUsJ pcvASjstice. ^!fcc^ i$ c^iSsvi CijctacsDu 

(wmf Ws^Aii^ :uk^^ <«fc^i ga*Aa\ .Kiec titE^ ^ifitfldt wisne 
^ile&\>$«evi te \v.Hjur M^\^$4v^ ti>W!s!^i!Wc T> :saik^w^ tsstssr 

Itn^ ^>rsae!££fei$a rivj^ » t&t^^ ^4tMHtev« >*ihei^ tbsii^ aaaanwrnxc 
Mki jstor'TTifift^ t2)^ xv$ :SkS)(^!<£^ *ju)du.x^hii^ :it Sei jaii 
^ht 9K)2iSi^e\W<c^ iria^ tih^ jLKb^kjt^^ .^ao ino^ vtt;^ t9tie 
^raUtex i^Jd^uk>a ^u3be V«^ t^ >sii%n^ %<t>t 3iit .d:^i9t^^ 
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fully frightened to see the effect it made, and to see 
the horses naanoeuvring; then I had them taken to see 
the destruction and desolation of the city of Temixtitan, 
and they were astonished on beholding it and its strength 
and its fortress, sitiiated as it was in the water. After 
four or five days, I gave them for their chief many such 
things as they esteemed, and others for themselves, so 
they departed very happy and satisfied. 

I have heretofore made relation to Your Majesty about 
the river of Panuco, which is fifty or sixty leagues down 
the coast from the city of Vera Cruz, where the ships 
of Francisco de Garay had gone two or three times and 
received a good deal of hurt from the natives of the said 
river on account of the little tact which the captains who 
had been sent there had shown in the traffic they at- 
tempted to establish with the Indians. Afterwards, 
when I perceived that on the whole coast of the South 
Sea there was a lack of harbours, and that none was 
equal to the harbour of that river, and also because those 
natives, after coming to me to offer themselves as vassals 
of Your Majesty, are making war against the vassals of 
Your Majesty, our friends, I felt it very necessary to send 
a captain there with a force to pacify all that province, 
and, if the country was a likely one for settlement, to 
establish a town on that river, so that the entire neigh- 
bourhood might be assured. Although we were few and 
scattered in three or four places, from which reason there 
was some opposition to taking more people from here, 
nevertheless, both in order to help our friends, and 
because, after the taking of the city of Temixtitan, 
ships had arrived bringing some people and horses, 
I prepared twenty-five horsemen and one hundred 
and fifty foot soldiers to go with their captain to the 
said river. 

While engaged in dispatching this captain, they wrote 
to me from Vera Cruz that a ship had arrived in its port, 
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in which there came Cristobal de Tapia, ^ inspector 
of the foundries in the island of Hispaniola. I re- 
Arriyal of ceived a letter from him the next day af ter- 
Crittobal wards, in which he made known to me that 
deTapU his coming to this country was for the 
purpose of taking charge of its government by order 
of Your Majesty; for this purpose he said he had 
brought the royal provisions, but would in no wise 
present them until we met, which he desired should 
happen immediately. As his animals had been 
fatigued at sea, he had not begun his joiuney and he 
prayed me to give orders how we might see each other, 
either by his coming hither or my going to the sea-coast. 
Immediately I received his letter, I answered it, saying 
that I rejoiced at his arrival, and that nobody could have 
come provided with Your Majesty's orders for holding 
the government of these parts whom I would receive with 
more satisfaction, not only on accoimt of our mutual 
acquaintance, but also as fellow neighbours and early 
settlers in the island of Hispaniola. 

Since the pacification of these parts was not so com- 
plete as it should be, and any novelty would disquiet 
the natives, I besought Fray Pedro Melgarejo de Urrea, 
commissary of the Cruzada,* (who accompanied us in all 

> When the news of Narvaez's summary treatment of the com- 
missioner from the audiencia of Hisjxaniola, AyQon* reached Spain, 
proceedings were begun against him, but the Bishop of Burgos, always 
active in Velasquez's interests, secured their suspension until fuller 
information might be had, and also the release of Narvaex from the 
prison in Vera Cms, where Cortes had confined him. Cristobal de 
Tapia, an inspector of the royal smelting operatioas in Hiq>aniola 
was therefore despatched to Vera Cmi, with full powers to deal with 
the matter; he was hardly the man for the mission, and was as little 
able to cope with Cortes as Narvaei had been. 

> He was a Franciscan friar, empower>^d to administer the 
BmiiMS df la Crmsoda, The indulgenoes provided by soch bolls were 
granted on the usual conditioiis required fv>r obtaining an indulgence, 
and were applicable to the Uving and the de^id. Ttu& usage originated, 
as the title indicates, with the Crusades^ and after it had tiiten into 
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our hardships and well knew the state of things here, 
making himself so useful in Your Majesty's service that 
we had availed ourselves of his devotion and advice), to 
go and see the said Tapia, and to examine the warrants 
of Your Majesty ; and, since he knew better than anyone 
else what was profitable to your royal service in these 
parts, to come to some agreement with the said Tapia 
as to what was most advantageous, for I conceived that 
he wotild not exceed them in any way. I besought him 
thus in the presence of Your Majesty's treasurer, who 
also charged him in the same sense. He departed for 
the city of Vera Cruz where the said Tapia was staying; 
and to insure that, in the city or wherever the Inspector 
might come, he would be well served and accommodated, 
I sent two or three notable persons with the said Father. 
After they left, I awaited his answer. 

Meanwhile I was preparing for my departure, giving or- 
ders about some things necessary to Your Majesty's service, 
and for the pacification and quieting of these parts. Some 
ten or twelve days afterwards the justice and Mimicipal 
Council of Vera Cruz wrote to me that the said Tapia 
had presented the provisions he brought from Your 
Majesty and your governors in your royal name, and that 
they had been received with all due reverence, but as 
for executing them, they had answered that as most 
of the Mimicipal Cotmcil were here with me, aiding in the 
siege of the city, they would report to them, and all 
wotild do and comply with what was most profitable 
to Your Majesty's service and the good of the cotmtry. 
The said Tapia was somewhat displeased by this reply, 
and had even attempted something scandalous. As this 
grieved me somewhat, I replied, praying and charging 

disuse elsewhere, was continued in Spain owing to the long centuries 
of warfare against the Moors and the later conflicts with the Barbary 
pirates. It became therefore a peculiarly Spanish institution, and 
was extended to all countries under Spanish rule. 
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them very much to look chiefly to Your Majesty's service, 
endeavouring to satisfy the said Tapia and not to give 
occasion for any tumult as I was about starting to see 
him, ready to comply with what Your Majesty had 
ordered and was most suitable to your service. Being 
on the very eve of starting on my jotimey, and the captain 
and people, whom I intended to send to the river Panuco, 
having been detained here, where it was necessary, while 
I was away for this city to remain well guarded, the 
Procurators of this New Spain requested me with many 
protestations not to leave, because, as this entire province 
of Mexico and Temixtitan had only recently been pacified, 
it would be disturbed by my absence, and much injtiry 
would be done to the service of Your Majesty and to the 
tranquillity of the country; they gave many other causes 
and reasons for their said requirement that I should not 
leave this city at that present time, and they told me 
they woxUd go themselves to the city of Vera Cruz where 
the said Tapia was staying, with power of attorney from 
the councillors, and would see the warrants of Your 
Majesty and do all that was suitable to Your Royal service. 
As this seemed to us expedient, the said procurators left, 
and I wrote to the said Tapia letting him know what was 
happening, and that I was sending my power of attorney 
to Gonzalo de Sandoval, alguadl mayor, and to Diego 
de Soto and Di^»o Valdenebro, who were there in the 
town of Vera Cni«, in order that in my name, they to- 
gether with the municipal councillors and procurators of 
their munici^xU councils, might take measures to do what 
was suiti^Ue to Your Majesty's service and for the good 
of the country; for they have been and are persons who 
would do sxv They n>et Tapia^ who was already on the 
road, acwanv^anied by Pmv IVirvs and required him 
to return tv> the city of CVn\tv^. ^mvI there Tapia pre- 
smted Your M^ijk^ty's j>«v>\S«ivvtts whkh wwe received 
by aU, with th^ «abtni«^MX diie Ik^ Your Majesty. As 
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for executing them, they appealed that to the presence 
of Your Majesty, because sudi was advantageous to your 
royal service for the causes and reasons apparent in their 
same petition, and as will appear more fully from what 
passed; all of which the procurators who came from this 
New Spain carried, signed by a public notary. After 
exchanging other decrees and requirements between the 
said inspector and the procurators, he embarked in his 
ship as he was required to do, because, after publishing 
that he had come to be governor and captain of these 
parts his presence had caused some disquietude, and the 
people of Mexico and Temixtitan had plotted that the 
natives here should rebel and work a great treason, which, 
if it had been carried out would have been worse than 
the past. The plan was, that certain Indians who were 
in Mexico, agreeing with the natives of this province 
which the alguacil mayor had gone to pacify, should come 
to me in all haste, telling me that twenty ships had 
arrived on the coast with a great many people, and that, 
as they had not come on land, they could not be good 
people, and that I should come there and see what was 
the matter, they having prepared themselves, and go- 
ing with me as warriors; and, to make me bdieve this, 
they brought me a drawing of the ships on paper. Ag 
they brought me this news secretly, I immediately 
divined that their intention was mischievous, and its 
purpose was to get me out of this province, for the chiefs 
of it had known all these past days ihat I had been pre- 
pared to march, but seeing that I remained quiet they 
devised this plan. I dissembled with them, and after- 
wards captured some who had invented the plot. 

The coming of the said Tapia and his want of experieDce 
of the country and its people caused a great deal of con- 
fusion, and his remaining here would have done much 
harm, had not God remedied it, aiMl he would have done 
better service to Your Majesty, if when he was in the 
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island of Hispaniola he had refrained from coming, with- 
out first constdting Your Majesty, and making known the 
condition of things in these parts. For he had learned 
from the ships I had sent to the said island for help, and 
knew clearly that the scandal it was hoped to create 
by the coming of the armada of Panfilo de Narvaez had 
been remedied, principally by what the governors and 
royal cotmcil of Your Majesty had provided; and more 
still, for the said Tapia had been required many times 
by the Admiral and the judges and officials of Your 
Majesty who reside in the said island of Hispaniola not 
to interfere in these parts without Your Majesty first 
being informed of everything that had happened, and 
hence they forbade his coming under certain penalties; 
but by scheming and looking more to his private interest 
than to Your Majesty's service he obtained the revoca- 
tion of the prohibition. I relate all this to Your Majesty, 
because, when the said Tapia left, the procurators and 
myself did not send a report, for he wotild not have been 
a good carrier of our letters, and also that Your Majesty 
may see and believe that, in not having received the 
said Tapia, Your Majesty had been well served, as will be 
more fully proven as often as may be necessary. 

In a chapter before this, I made known to Your Majesty 
that the captain, whom I had sent to conquer the province 
of Guaxaca, was waiting there for my commands, and, 
as he was needed, and was judge and lieutenant in the 
town of Segura de la Frontera, I wrote to him to give 
the eighty men and ten horsemen whom he had to Pedro 
de Alvarado. The latter I had sent to subjugate the 
province of Tututepeque, forty leagues beyond Guaxaca 
near the South Sea, where they did much damage to, 
and made war against, those who had given themselves 
as Your Majesty's vassals, and to those of the province 
of Tututepeque, because they had allowed us to come 
through their country to discover the South Sea. Pedro 
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de Alvarado left this said city the last of January of this 
present year, and, with the people he took from here, and 
with those he got in the province of Guaxaca, he united 
forty horsemen, two hundred foot soldiers, aided by 
forty archers and nausketeers, and two small i&eld pieces. 
Twenty days later, I received letters from the said Pedro 
de Alvarado, saying that he was on the road towards 
the province of Tututepeque, and he told me that he had 
captured certain native spies, and obtained information 
from them; for they had told him that the lord of Tutu- 
tepeque and his people were expecting him on the field 
and he was determined to do in that journey all he possibly 
could to pacify that province, and besides the Spaniards 
had collected many and good warriors. 

While waiting to hear the end of all this business, I 
received letters on the 4th of the month of March of the 
same year from the said Pedro de Alvarado in which he 
reported to me that he had entered that province, an* 
that three or four towns of it had set themselves to resist 
him, but had not persevered in it, and that he had en- 
tered the town and city of Tututepeque, and had been 
well received as far as appearances went; and that the 
chief had asked him to lodge there in some of his great 
houses, which were thatched with straw, but that, inas- 
much as the place was not very stiitable for the horsemen, 
he had not accepted, but had come down to a part of the 
city which was more level; that he had also done this 
because he had learned that the chief had planned to kill 
him and all of them, by setting fire at midnight to the 
houses where the Spaniards were lodged. 

When God had disclosed this baseness, he had feigned 
ignorance and, as if accidentally, had carried the chief 
and his son with him and had decided to keep them in his 
power as prisoners; they had given him twenty-five 
thousand casiettanos and from what the vassals of that 
chief had told him, he believed there were great treas- 
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uresk The whole of the pro\nDce was as pacified as 
possible^ and they carried on their markets and com- 
mence as befoie. The country was very rich in gold 
mines, for in his presence they had taken out a samfde 
which was smt to me. Three da\^ before, he had been to 
tbesKA.and takenix>ssessiraiof it for Your Majesty, where, 
in his^ pneis^nce, they had taken out a sample of peails 
which he Kkewise sest to me. and which I sent to Your 
M^njk^y. topelher with the sanople from the gold mines. 

As Gvxi. Our Looi. had weO guided this business, and 
foUUled my ^lesm to senre Your Majpesty on this South 
:^(dL be^u^ as it is; of sodi im^xnanof . I haxr^ provided 
with sik> mwh ^)iHsew>e that. ir. one ct the thiee places 
wli9e I dtsii»\T7>PC the sevjt. :wv> mecaa&-«3»d caravds 
afti twv*^ bf^isastkiir!^^ as^ b«r^ bcah : ib^ can\^ fior the 

tiie <v\»9. For t)^ pccrv^ir. I s«ra. xoder a ^dahle per- 

^Jsa?. 4iTv' :iv ^r!^Mi::«5 ^wx^>f $arc!f ihr iniie? it^ beer 

i^i^i-jurm-rr ^^ tvv>P$S5fc«?s^ Tor t:Ht :si»r. $:«g5:. «\i fucarahr 
4f «nife%^-:r a: m->w« c^rrtwr nf.?Sc"i:^ were pirc- 

4ik^V^- *«>*^ $J^?3»ik>i. tWi^V^? ftnr V.Hi*- .^iii:^^^ Ik^r 
t9«(4^ns. v\: N^^rv^ ?V ic^Mn w^^y ^i«^^ic inlirm :?*- 
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specting my person, it was clear that not a Spaniard 
would escape, for, seeing us turned against one another 
not only would we find the enemy against us, but even 
those whom we regarded as friends wovild join in and 
finish with all of us. I thanked Our Lord, because in 
the discovery of this treachery lay the remedy. We 
immediately seized the principal offender, who spon- 
taneously confessed that he had designed and planned, 
with many persons whom he betrayed in his confession, 
to assault and kill us, and to take the Grovemment of 
the country for Diego Velasquez, and that it was true he 
had designed to appoint captains and alcaldes, and thnt 
he himself was to be the alguacil mayor, and that he was 
to seize and kill me. Many persons were involved in 
this, whom he had placed on a list which was found in 
his lodgings (although torn in pieces), together with the 
names of persons with whom he had spoken of the said 
affair; he had not only contemplated this in Tesaico, 
but he had also commimicated it, and spoken of it during 
the war against the province of Tepeaca. After hearing 
the confession of this man, who was called Antonio de 
Villafafia, a native of Zamora, and as he reiterated it, 
the judge and myself condenmed him to death, which was 
executed on his person. ^ Although we found others in- 
culpated in this offence, I dissembled with them, treating 
them as friends, because the case being nwne, although 
more properly it might be said to be that of Your Ma- 

1 This man was a private soldier who had come to Mexico in 
Narvaez's company; not Cortes alone but also Sandoval, Alvarado, 
and Olid were to be killed, and the conmiandership given to Francisco 
Verdugo, brother-in-law to Diego Velasquez, who was said, however, 
to be ignorant of the conspiracy. The plan was for several of the 
conspirators to stab the four leaders while they were seated at table. 
Cortes displayed a wise self-restraint in going no further in the affair 
than the execution of Villafafia, though he had the list of other names, 
the finding of some of which surprised and pained him greatly. He 
spread the report that Villafafia had swallowed the paper containing 
the list of the guilty ones. 
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jesty. I was mx wining to proceed rigCKoaslyagai^ 
this ^tissirnnhtioa bas ooc produ c ed much advantage, 
becttxsse smce then scsxie p ar tis an s ot Dsgo Velasqiiez 
ba^^ started many xntrigaes. axai faa^e secredy cieatBd 
nanv seirccicos -"^1 sc3iidal& ixi whiiji it has ^^ ^ n r n i^ ^Y 'r t(t ; ^ fy 

tor Q&f to Nf mere *^**^ TTT^ grrffr^ -^g Aip»^r 'A^rrr -rftgrt agaifw;:^. 

OCT enaxnek Bet God» Our Lord* has always caadcEted 
evei ythicg xn gaA a rrBgT!t^ > dbsic. wicscxxt eiBCTxtaig any 
pQciscmect on t&KSL thtte bas bsei. ami exists, peace 

ii yg?trrg e&e is ^silL !>; pcTTrfiiHi .ss jostace ssrcsfies^ 
A^er tbi( «^icy ot Pi^szccaixn: w:^ cKCxred^ and wfaile 

«( wese in Orxoicuci. I>ni^ ggmgnV> ^ae kard of Tesaioo 
<c^ wbnrb: xsocit ^r^^^^^ :is JiL !»rgT?5e bie was a good 

ami w>idLA?4gcr"^ai^^A?v:^rTif^jgd:3gan^ 

« Yctar )Li vst*Y x- a >R:ttn^Br ^cokt. wnc 

«n£ ^;x^ ^i( *misir cc IVnt 0%^:^ jnd .^ iir K we is:^ 

Ikfe^ i:£EcwQc :mc£ :r!C«r s: tte ^xcsossa^ ^ lis 

I :rr*fiL^ >rrcw*r r;: \ ,xjr Xu-^esr- x^ -rse raer Arcocrt 

^ma^r ^ssrv^te ^janwt oatssatic:"- :ss;iec iscscoiK sctk:?::! 
^4«: r ^:i6^ 4^ -xr/^ T?!ft*^a ^Tiit^ x" isct-nr X. gnf *2ifit 

>FtV:>tvV>*»t* '«s>v>* 0>«*^t«a* ^wi«V •ofe. ft5«c r^^ 5?5ffl«BRdr- r^tt 
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those who went there perished, I made certain Spaniards 
undertake it, and examine the summit of the mountain. 
When they ascended, the smoke came out with such noise 
that they neither covild nor dared to reach its mouth; 
and afterwards I made some other Spaniards go, who 
ascended twice, reaching the mouth of the mountain 
where the smoke comes out, and from one side of 
the mouth to the other it was two crossbow-shots, 
for the circumference of it is aknost three-quarters of a 
league, and the depth is so great that they could not see 
the bottom of it, and they found near the circumference 
some sulphur, deposited there by the smoke. They heard 
such a great noise made by the smoke that they made all 
haste to come down, and before they had descended to 
the middle of the mountain an infinite niunber of stones 
came rolling down, greatly endangering their position; 
and the Indians held it a very great thing to have dared 
to go where the Spaniards had gone. 

In one of my letters, I told Your Majesty that the 
natives of these parts were much more capable than 
those of the other islands, appearing to be as intelli- 
gent and as reasonable as is ordinarily considered 
sufficient ; wherefor it appeared wrong to oblige them 
to serve the Spaniards as those of the other islands 
do, though without some assistance, the conquerors and 
settlers of these parts would on the other hand be unable 
to maintain themselves. In order not to force the In- 
dians to help the Spaniards, it seemed to me that Your 
Majesty might order that as compensation the latter 
shotild receive assistance from the incomes which here be- 
long to Your Majesty for their provisions and sustenance; 
respecting this Your Majesty may provide what seems 
profitable to your service, according to the more extensive 
relation which I have made to Your Majesty. Seeing 
the many and continual outlajrs of Your Majesty, and 
that we ought rather to augment yotir rents by all possible 
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means than to be an occasion of further expenses, and 
considering also the long time we have spent in the wars, 
and the necessities and debts caused thereby, and the 
delay attendant upon Your Majesty's decision in this 
case, and above all the many importunities of Your 
Majesty's ofificials and of all the Spaniards from which 
it was impossible to excuse myself, I found myself 
almost forced to place the chiefs and natives of these 
parts amongst the Spaniards, to recompense them for 
the services they have rendered to Your Majesty. 
Until something else is ordered or this confirmed, the 
said chiefs and natives serve and give each Spaniard 
to whom they are allotted the needful for his sub- 
sistence. This step was taken with the approbation of 
intelligent persons, who have had, and have, great ex- 
perience of the country, for there was nothing else possible 
not only for the maintenance of the Spaniards but also for 
the preservation and good treatment of the Indian, as is 
shown in the more extensive relation which the pro- 
curators who now go from this New Spain will make to 
Your Majesty. The plantations and farms of Your 
Majesty have been established in the best and most 
convenient provinces and cities. 

Most Catholic Lord, may God Our Lord preserve and 
augment the life and very royal person and powerful 
state of Your Caesarean Majesty with increase of much 
greater Kingdoms and Lordships, as your royal heart 
may desire. From the City of Cuyoacan of this New Spain 
of the Ocean Sea on the 15th of May, 1522. Most Power- 
ftil Lord, Your Caesarean Majesty's very humble servant 
and vassal who kisses the royal hands and feet of Your 
Majesty. 

Fernando Cortes. 
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APPENDIX 
THE PALL OF MEXICO 

In the last desperate days, a final appeal was made by Quauhte* 
motzin to the national gods. Choosing one of the most valiant soldiers, 
a youth called Tlapaltecatlopuchtzin, from the quarter of Coatlan, 
he caused him to be vested in the armour of his dead father, the Em- 
peror Ahuitzotl, giving him also the helmet and bow and arrows 
which adorned the statue of Huitzilopochtli, the god of war, and which 
were regarded as the most sacred emblems preserved in the temple. 
Thus accoutred, the young warrior went forth, accompanied by a Chief 
named Cihuacoatlucotzin, who acted as his herald, and who called 
upon all the people in the name of the god, from whom they now, in 
their extremity, demanded a sign. The effort was vain, and the god 
was silent: this was on the tenth of August. On the night of the 
eleventh, there burst over the city a terrific storm, in the midst of 
which the affrighted Mexicans beheld a whirlwind of blood-red fire, 
throwing out sparks and flashes of Hght, which seemed to start from 
the direction of Tepeyaca and, passing over the small quarter of 
Tenochtitlan still left to them, bury itself in the black waters of the 
lake. This ominous apparition, which was probably a meteor, was 
accepted as a portent symbolising the downfall of the empire, and the 
extinction of their power. Cortes's description of the final assault, 
the fall of the last entrenchment, and the capture of Quauhtemotzin, 
is not embellished by rhetoric, but his terse language gave Charles V' 
a faithful picture oi that dreadful massacre. Neither does Bemal 
Diaz enlarge upon details, and indeed no language could do justice 
to the horror of the fall of the Aztec city, amidst the crash of battle, 
the smoke and flame of burning houses, the wails of the vanquisbed, 
and the shouts of the victors. The Hving and the dead choked the 
canals, the wounded and dying were trampled together with putre- 
fying corpses in the sea of bloody mire into which the streets bad 
been converted; the stifling August air reeked with the mingled smell 
of fresh carnage and decaying bodies, while, amidst these homan 
shambles, the emaciated forms of women and childfefi, desttttste of 
any refuge, tottered pitifully under the merciless w eap ons of the 
savage allies, idio gave no quarter, but hunted all alike tfaroogh this 
ben of de^>air , Uke demons set upon the gbostsof^tbe eteniaOj ^^^****^^ 

The cocffage cCiBe'SSenStn never flagged; under the kadeiihip 
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of their young sovereign, who kept his serenity throughout and exer- 
cised his best generalship. These naked barbarians, weakened by 
famine and confronted by inevitable defeat, fought against a steel- 
clad foe, armed with guns both on land and on their ships, which 
mowed down a very harvest of death at every discharge. Never 
did they so much as name surrender thus verifying literally the 
words with which Quauhtemotzin answered the Spanish overtures 
for peace, that they would all perish to the last man in the city and he 
would die fighting. 

Cortes daily renewed his offers of honourable terms for the Em- 
peror and his x>eople if the city would surrender. Day after day, with 
infinite patience, he made appointments which Quauhtemotsin never 
kept; time after time, he wasted hours in waiting for better counsels 
to prevail; but nothing he could say or do sufficed to allay the distrust 
d Quauhtemotzin, or bring the Mexicans to terms. Their choice was 
made; they had had enough of the Spaniards, whose semi-divine 
character was an exploded myth, and whose presence in the land was 
felt to be incompatible with the Astec sovereignty. Cortes protests 
throus^out the greatest reluctance to destroy the city, and dedaxes 
repeatedly that the necessity of doing so filled him with in e xp r essible 
grief. The fate known to be in store for every Spaniard taken alive, 
and the si^t of the hideous rites of sacrifice, performed under the 
very eyes of the soldiers, helpless to intervene, followed by the cannibal 
feasts, in which the manc^ed members of their comrades funushed 
the banquet, were certainly sufficient to arouse the Spaniards to a 
very frenzy against such inhuman foes, and yet there is ix> where 
found any hint that the spirit of vengeance pron^yted reprisals on the 
prisoners who fell into their hands. Such remains of the Spanish 
victims as could be found were afterwards collected and reverently 
buried: a chapel dedicated to the Martyrs was erected over the spot, 
which was afterwards replaced by the Church of San HipoUto 
(Orozco y Berra, Hb. iii., cap. viii.}. 

Riotous celebrations of the city's fall naturally followed* the oppor- 
tune arrival of some casks of wine and pork from Cuba furnishing the 
substance for a banquet, which was followed by dancing. Bemal 
Diaz remarks that the "plant of Noah was the cause of many fooleries 
and worse, " and that he refrains from mentioning the names of those 
who di^raced themselves by over-indulgence and unseemly antics. 
Pray Bartolom^ Ohnedo was much scandalised at this pfolane cele- 
bration, and quickly asserted his qaritnal authority over the men. 
The next morning a solemn mass of thanksgiving was said, and the 
good friar delivered a sermon on the moral and rehgious duties of the 
conquerors. Cortes and others received the sacraments, and these 
becoming rites ended decorously with a procession in whidi the 
crucifix and an image of the Blessed Virgin, acconqpanied by the 
military standards, were carried to the sound of drums, attemating 
with chanted htanies. 
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These vinous and pious festivities over, the first great disappoint- 
ment of the conquest had to be faced. The fabulous treasure was 
nowhere to be found, nor did tortures succeed in producing it. The 
place of its alleged l>urial in the lake, indicated by Quauhtemotzin, 
was searched by divers, who, after many efforts, recovered only about 
jiinety crowns worth of gold (Bemal Diaz, cap. clvii). The same 
authority states his opinion that, though it was rumoured that vast 
treasures had been thrown into the lake four days before the end of 
the siege, the amount had doubtless already been greatly diminished 
before it came into Quauhtemotzin's hands, and moreover that, from 
the first, the value of it had seemed double what it really was found 
to be when it came to be accurately estimated. The discontent 
amongst the soldiery was great, and expressed itself in several ways, 
one of which, more original than the others, was the writing of pas- 
quinades on the white walls of Cortes's quarter at Coyohuacan, some of 
which were witty, some insolent, and others not fit for print. Cortes 
even deigned to reply to some of them in the same vein, and on the 
same wall, for he rather prided himself on his ready wit and skill 
at verse-n:iaking, but Pray Bartolom^, perceiving that the limits 
of propriety were being overstepped, advised Cortes to stop the 
practice, which he did by publishing severe punishments for any 
further writing on the walls. 

Positive data, on which to base a computation of the numbers en- 
gaged during the siege and the lives lost, are wanting. Cortes es- 
timates that 67,000 Mexicans fell in the last three assaults on the city, 
and that fifty thousand died of starvation and diseases, without taking 
any account of all those who perished during the earlier days of the 
siege. Bemal Diaz gives no figures, but both he and the historian 
Oviedo state their conviction that not more lives were lost at the 
siege of Jerusalem than in Mexico. The Jewish historian Josephuf 
computes the losses of his people at 1,100,000 soulsl The comparison 
with these appalling figures is so obviously exaggerated that these 
two authorities may safely be disregarded. Writing from the Mexican 
standpoint, Ixtlilxochitl puts the number of the dead, from all causes, 
at 240,000 persons, which greatly exceeds the estimate of Cortes. 
The same discrepancy appears in the counting of the forces ivhich 
laid down their arms -when. Quauhtemotzin was captured. Oviedo 
leads again, with 70,000. Ixtlilxochitl follows, with 60,000, and 
Herrera, -who agrees with Torquemada, puts the number at 30,000 
fighting men. (Herrera, Hist, Gen,, Hb. ii., cap. viL; Torquemada, 
Monarckia Ind,, Hb. iv., cap. ci.; Ixtlilxochitl, Verptda tU los EspaHoles, 
p. 49- Oviedo lib. zxxiiL). 

Whatever the exact number may have been, the Mexican Enqnre 
was destroyed, its capital annihilated, and a vast number of people 
butchered, amidst scenes of unexcelled ferocity and horror: Tiit 
annals of no great nege record deeds of s^reater bra v er y , and, had the 
justice of their cause equalled the heroism of their defenoe, the down- 
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fall of the Aztecs would be forever sung in song and story wherever 
brave deeds are remembered. 

As has been elsewhere explained, the laurels of the conquest are not 
exclusively for Spanish brows. The superlative generalship and 
personal qualities of Cortes, their superior arms and knowledge of 
military tactics, and their indomitable courage, were the Spaniards' 
contributions to the successful issue of the long campaign. In the 
ready hatred of its neighbours, and the quick desertion of its depend- 
encies and allies, is read the proof of the inherent weakness of the 
Aztec £mpire. IAII that these peoples possessed — their knowledge 
of the country, their labour, their treasure, their fighting men, and 
their thirst for vengeance — were placed at the di^x>SLtion of Cortest 
and thus the conquest was accomplished) Even admitting the most 
and the worst that has been said of the Spaniards' methods in canying 
on this war of invasion, the result commands our applause in the name 
of humanity. 

^he Mexican civilisation, even granting that it had reached the 
high perfection claimed for it by some writers, was chaotic, stationary, 
and barren; it rested upon despotic power, and its many crimes were 
expiated in the blood of their perpetrators. 

Whatever culture and refinement of living there were, centred in 
the capital and its immediate neighbourhood, the outlying provinces 
being peopled by aboriginal, not to say savage tribes, which justified 
their existence by the tribute of men and mioney they paid, without 
being sharers in the learning and luxury their labours sustained. 
** Humanum paucis vivii genus. " 

The arrival of the Spaniards in the midst of this chaos of tyranny 
and disloyalty shattered the loosely joined organisation, whose in- 
ferior character foredoomed it to destruction when brought into 
contact with a higher and more progressive type of civilisation. 

The substitution of the Christian religion for the horrors of human 
sacrifices and the revolting cannibal feasts is, of itself, a sufficient 
justification for the overthrow of the Aztec Empire, indiose bloody 
and degrading rites were of the very essence of its religious system. 
Upon the ruins of the old order, a new civilisation has been founded, 
from which a nation still in the process of formation has developed, in 
which Spanish and Indian blood are mingled, and iiHiich is advancing 
on the road of human progress to what destiny we know not, but in 
which the humblest Indian has his place Hving in a securer present, 
and moving towards a higher future, than any his own race could have 
shaped for him. Many of the best men in modem Mexico trace with 
pride their descent from Aztec longs and nobles. A uniform and 
rich language with its system of phonetic writing, the introduction 
of horses and beasts of burden, the use of iron andleather, improved 
sy s t ems of [mining and agricuhore which have brought under civiUsa> 
tion vast tracts of land, and increased the variety and quality of crops 
— these and countless other resources, unknown and unknowable to 
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the Mexicans, have revolutionised the conditions of their existence 
beyond anything their ancestors could have dreamed. 

Even at the price it cost, the conquest must be approved, though it 
obliterated an interesting and wonderful civilisation so entirely that 
the few relics left serve but to stimulate enquiries to which few 
answers are forthcoming. 

With the destruction of the archives of Texcoco, and of the Golden 
Key to the hieroglyphs, the sponge was passed over the tablets of 
Aztec history: unwise laws destroyed native arts and crafts, whose 
products had astonished the foremost artisans of Europe, while the 
secrets of the lapidaries, of the gold- and silver-smiths, of the deft 
workers in feathers, and of other unique crafts, perished for ever 
leaving the civilisation of Anahuac a mystery for all time. 
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FOURTH LETTER 

Very High, very Powerful, aitd most Excellent Prince 
very Catholic and Invincible Emperor, King and Lord. 

In the account which I sent to Your Majesty by Juan 
de Ribera, concerning what had happened to me in these 
parts after the second letter I despatched to Your High- 
ness, I said that, in order to pacify and reduce to the 
royal service of Your Majesty the Provinces of Guatusco, 
Tuxtepeque, Quatasca, and others in the neighbourhood, 
which are on the South Sea and which since the revolt 
were in rebellion, I had sent the alguacil mayor thither 
with some people; I told what had happened to him on 
the road; and also that I had ordered him to make a 
settlement in those provinces and to name the town 
Medellin. It now remains that Your Highness should 
know how the said town was founded and all that country 
and its provinces subdued and pacified. 

I sent him reinforcements, and ordered him to go up 
the coast to the province of Guazacualco, which is fifty 
leagues from '^ere that town was foimded and one hun- 
dred and twenty from this city; for, when I was in this 
city while Montezuma was still alive, striving to discover 
all the secrets of these parts in order to give a full ac- 
count of them to Your Majesty, I had sent thither YUegp 
de Ordaz,* who resides at the Court of Your Majesty; 

> Diego de Ordas was a native of Tierra de Campo, and first came 
to Mexico when he was forty years old, with Juan de Grijalba; he was 
a Captain of infantry tinder Cortes, and conducted the first ascent 
of Popocatepetl, for ^i^iich exploit he was afterwards granted a volcano 
in his armorial bearings. He received the Knighthood of Santiago, 
and died as Governor of Maranon. 
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and the lords and natives of the said province had re- 
ceived him cordially, and had offered themselves as 
vassals and subjects of Your Highness. I had received 
information that there was a very good harbour for 
ships at the mouth of a large river which flows through 
that province; for the said Ordaz and those with him had 
explored it and had foimd the country very well adapted 
for settling. The absence of harbours on this coast 
made me anxious to find a good one where I might found 
a town. 

I ordered the alguacil mayor that, before entering the 
province, he should send certain messengers whom I gave 
him, natives of this city, to tell the inhabitants that he 
went there by my orders to discover if they were still loyal 
to Your Majesty's service and faithful to our amity, as 
they had formerly professed to be; and to tell them also 
that, on accoimt of the wars I had carried on with the 
sovereign of this city and its dependencies, I had sent no 
one to visit them for a long time, but that I had always 
considered them as my friends and vassals of Your High- 
ness and that, as such, they might count upon my friend- 
ship if they had need of it ; and that hence I sent my people 
thither to pacify and to assist them in anything they 
might reqmre, and to settle that province. The alguacil 
mayor departed with his people, and did as I commanded 
him, but did not find the natives well disposed as they 
had formerly professed, but rather they displayed a war- 
like disposition to prevent the alguacil mayor and 
his people from entering their coimtry. He managed so 
well that, surprising a town one night, he seized a woman 
whom all in those parts obeyed, and everything quieted 
because she sent to call the chiefs and ordered them to 
observe whatever was conmianded them in Your Majesty's 
name as she herself intended to do. They arrived at the 
river four leagues from its mouth where they fotmded a 
town on a good site — ^as no good place was found nearer 
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the sea, to which the name of Espiritu Santo was given, and 
the alguacil mayor stopped there for some days until many 

f the neighbouring provinces were pacified and brought to 
the service of Your Catholic Majesty. Some of these were : 
Tabasco, which is on the River Victoria, or Grijalba as 
it is commonly called, and that of Chimaclan, and Que- 
chula, and Quizaltepeque, and others which being in- 
significant I do not name. And we apportioned the 
natives to the householders of the said town to serve 
them; and they actually do serve them, although some, 

1 mean those of Chimaclan, Tabasco, and Quizaltepeque, 
have again rebelled. About a month since, I sent a 
captain with some people from this city to subdue them 
to the service of Your Majesty, and to punish their 
rebellion; I have had no news of them but I believe, Our 
Lord willing, they will succeed, as they took a good supply 
of artillery, ammunition, crossbowmen, and horsemen. 

In the account, most Catholic Sire, which the said 
Juan de Ribera took with him, I also made it known 
to Your Caesarian and Catholic Majesty that the ruler 
of the great province near Mechuacan, whose name is 
Castdci,^ had offered himself and his people as subjects 
and vassals of Your Caesarian Majesty and had sent 
certain presents by his messengers, whidi presents I sent 
with the Procurators who went from this New Spain to 
Your Highness. As the province and dominion of the 
said Lord Castdci, according to the information which 
certain Spaniards whom I sent there gave me, was large, 
and, from all indications, very rich, and since it is so near 
to this great city, after I had received reinforcements, 
I sent thither a captain with seventy cavalry and two 
hundred foot soldiers, well armed and provided with 
artillery, to explore that province and its secrets, with 

t Catzolcin, King of Michoacan and ruler of Xalisco; he was after- 
wards burned alive with many of his nobles by Nuflo de Guzman, who 
first robbed him of ten thousand marks of silver, a quantity of gold, 
and six thousand men for his army. 
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orders, if they found it as it was described, to settle in 
the principal city — ^Huiddla. They were well received 
and lodged by the chiefs and natives, who, besides pro- 
viding them with food, gave them as much as three 
thousand marks of silver, so mixed with copper that one- 
half may have been silver; and about five thousand 
dollars of gold, likewise mixed with silver in unknown 
proportion and some cotton stuffs, and other things; 
after having separated Your Majesty's fifth, these were 
distributed amongst the Spaniards of the expedition. 
As they were not much satisfied with the prospects of 
settling in the country, they objected, and even showed 
such disaffection that some were pimished; on which 
account I ordered those who wished to do so to go back, 
and the others I ordered to go on with a captain to the 
XSouth Sea, where I have established a town called Za- 
iX catula,^ distant one hundred leagues from Huidcila, 
and where I have four ships in the dockyard for the ex- 
ploration of that Sea as far as God our Lord will permit 
me. While marching to Zacatula, the said captain and 
his people heard of a province, called Coliman, which 
lies off the road about fifty leagues westward ; so, without 
my permission, he went thither with his people and many 
allies from the Province of Mechuacan. He marched 
some distance into it, coming into conflict with the na- 
tives, and, although he had forty horsemen and more 
than one hundred foot soldiers, musketeers, and cross- 
bowmen, they routed him, and drove him from the cotm- 
try, killing three Spaniards and many of our Indian allies ; 
he then took refuge in Zacatula. As soon as I heard 
of this incident, I simamoned the captain and punished 
him for his disobedience. 

In the former account which I sent to Your Caesarian 

> Zacatula was the first port established on the Pacific coast. 
Cortes made a dock-yard there. It still bears the same name and is 
situated just north of Acapulco. 
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Majesty, I related how I had sent Pedro de Alvarado 
to the province of Tututepeque ^ on the South Sea, and I 
could say no more than that he arrived there and had taken 
the chief and his son prisoners ; and that they had given 
him some gold and samples from the gold mines, and 
of pearls, because, up to that time, I had nothing ftirther 
to report. Your Highness will recollect that, in reply 
to the news which he sent me, I immediately ordered 
him to seek an available site in that province for a settle- 
ment, and that I also directed householders of the town 
of Segura de la Frontera to move there, as there was no 
further need for that town so near to this city. Thus 
it was done, and the town was called Segura la Frontera 
as before : the natives of Quaxaca, Coadan, Coasdahuaca, 
Tachquiaco, and others in that neighbourhood, were 
distributed amongst the householders for their service 
and willingly made themselves useftd; and Pedro de 
Alvarado stopped there as chief justice and captain in 
my place. While I was engaged in conquering the pro- 
vince of Panuco, as I shall hereafter state to Your Majesty, 
the alcaldes and municipal ofl&cers of the said town be- 
sought Pedro de Alvarado to go, with power of attorney, 
to negotiate certain matters with me, which they de- 
sired of him, to which he agreed ; and, when he was gone, 
the alcaldes and municipal officers formed a conspiracy, 
convoking the community and appointing other alcaldes 
against the will of him 'vdiom the said Pedro de Alvarado 
had left there as captain, and they removed the said 
town to the province of Guaxaca, thus causing much 
distxu*bance and confusion in those parts. When I 
learned of this from the rightful captain, I sent Di^o 
de Ocampo,2 alcalde mayor, to obtain information of 

» Not to be confounded with the other town of the same name 
in the present state of Puebla. 

s Diego de Ocampo was from Caceres; he was the first navigator 
who reached Peru, having sailed from Tehuantepec in his own ship. 
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what had happened, and to punish the ctdprits. They, 
hearing this, fled, and wandered about for some days 
until I captured them, so that the said alcalde mayor 
secured only one of the rebels, whom he sentenced to 
death; and this man appealed to me. I delivered those 
whom I had captured to the said alcalde mayor, who 
proceeded against them likewise, and sentenced them 
as he did the other, and they also appealed; the cases 
are now finished, and ready to be sentenced in the second 
instance before me. I have [examined them, and, while 
I think their error was very grave, still, considering the 
long time they have been in prison, I have detennined 
to commute the death penalty to that of civil death 
or banishment, forbidding them to return to these 
parts without Your Majesty's permission under pain of 
incurring their first sentence. 

During this time, the chief of the said province of 
Tututepeque died, and it and other neighbouring pro- 
vinces rebelled, so I sent Pedro de Alvarado, and with 
hitn the son of the said chief whom I had kept here in 
my power. Although he had some encotmters in which 
some Spaniards were killed, they resumed their alle- 
giance to Yoiu" Majesty, and are now pacified and serve 
the Spaniards to whom they are surely and pacifically 
apportioned, although the town has not been resettled 
for want of people and because at present there is no 
need for it, as, since their chastisement, they are so 
subdued that they come even to this city when they are 
summoned. 

Immediately after this city of Temixtitan and its de- 
pendencies were recovered there were reduced to the 
Imperial Crown of Your Caesarian Majesty two provinces 
called Tututepeque* and Mezclitan^ which are forty 

He was one of those left in charge of the Government by Cortes when 
he went to Spain. 

X Tutotepec in the SUte of Poebla. 

> Metztithlan. 
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leagues towards the north and border on the province 
of Panuco. The country is an extremely strong one, 
and the people are well versed in the exercise of arms on 
accotmt of the adversaries who stnrotmd them on all 
sides. They, seeing what had been done to these people 
of Panuco, and how nothing hindered Your Majesty's 
progress sent their messengers to me and offered them- 
selves as your subjects and vassals. I received them in 
the royal name of Your Majesty, and as such they always 
considered themselves tmtil the coming of Cristobal de 
Tapia, who caused such disturbances and scandals 
amongst these other peoples that they, too, not only re- 
notmced their obedience, but even did much harm to 
the neighbourhood where there are vassals of Your 
Catholic Majesty, burning many towns and killing many 
people. I had no people to spare at that moment, as 
they were scattered in so many other places, but, seeing 
that to leave this unnoticed was very mischievous, and 
fearing that the people who bordered on those provinces 
might join them for fear of reprisals if they did not, and 
also because I was not myself entirely satisfied as to their 
loyalty, I sent a captain with thirty horsemen, one hun- 
dred foot soldiers, crossbowmen, musketeers, and many 
Indian allies. Several encounters took place in which 
they killed some of our friendlies and two Spaniards; 
but our Lord was pleased that they should proflfer peace 
of their own free will; the chiefs were brought to me, and, 
as they had come without being captured, I pardoned 
them. Afterwards, when I went to the province of 
Panuco, the natives spread the report that I was gone to 
Castile, which news caused much apprehension; and one 
of the two provinces — ^Tututepeque — again rebelled, and 
its chief descended with naany people and burned more 
than twenty towns of our friendlies, and killed and cap- 
tured nimabers of them. Finding myself on the march 
from the province of Panuco, I returned and subdued 
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them, and, although at the outset they killed some of 
our f riendlies vdio had straggled behiiid, and some ten 
or twelve horses foundered on account of the toughness 
of the mountain roads, all the province was conquered, 
and the lord and his brother, a jrouth, and another, his 
captain-general, vdio guarded one of the frontiers, were 
captured. The lord and his captain-general were im- 
mediately hanged, and all who were captured in the war, 
perhaps two hundred persons, were made slaves and were 
branded and sold by auction. Your Majesty's fifth hav- 
ing been paid, the rest of the proceeds were distributed 
amongst tiiose vdio took part in the war, although there 
was not sufBident to pay for one-third of the horses 
whidi perished, as, on accotmt of the poverty of the 
country, no other spoil had been obtained. The rest of 
the people in the said province surrendered peaceably 
and have kept their word. That yoimg brother of the 
dead chief is now lord, although for the present he is of 
no service or profit as the country is so poor, still he 
keeps it in such security that those who do serve us will 
not be disturbed, and moreover, I have placed amongst 
them some of the natives of this coimtry for greater 
security. 

At this season, Most Invincible Caesar, there arrived at 
the port and town of Espiritu Santo, which I mentioned 
Mission of in the chapter before the last, a very small and 
Juan Bono miserable brigantine coming from Cuba, on 
board which was one Juan Bono de Quejo who had come to 
this cotmtry in the armada of Panfilo de Narvaez as master 
of one of the ships ; and, as it appeared from the despatches 
he brought, he came by order of Don Juan de Fonseca, 
Bishop of Burgos,^ in the belief that Cristobal de Tapia 

> Juan de Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos and titular Archbishop of 
Rosano, was of noble family, and when Dean of Seville had been named 
by King Ferdinand to the presidency of the newly constituted Royal 
Council for the Indies, which had charge of the affairs of the recently 
discovered realms in the New World. This appointment was sin- 
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whom he had designated for Governor of this country was 
here. Lest he should meet with an tmf avourable reception, 
as for notorious reasons he was led to fear, he was sent by 
way of the island of Cuba in order to communicate with 
Diego de Velasquez; this he did and was given by the 
latter the brigantine in which he came. The said Juan 
Bono brought about one hundred letters of the same 
tenor, signed by the said Bishop, and I even believe 
they were in blank so that he could deliver them to such 
persons as seemed expedient here, telling them that they 
would render great service to Your Caesarian Majesty 
by receiving the said Tapia, and promising them in- 
creased and signal favours for so doing; saying also that 
they should know Your Excellency was displeased at 
their being tmder my command, besides many other 
things tending to excite them to sedition and disquiet. 
To me, he wrote another letter, telling me the same, and 
saying if I would obey the said Tapia he would obtain 
signal favours from Your Majesty for me, and if not, I 
might be sure he would always be my mortal enemy. 
The arrival of this Juan Bono and the letters he brought 
occasioned such commotion among my company that 
I declare to Your Majesty I had to reassure them, ex- 
plaining to them why the Bishop had written thus and 

gularly unforttinate as he possessed no aptitude for the post, and, being 
of choleric temper, touchy, vindictive, and given to favouritism, he 
seems never to have grasped the possibilities of his ofi&ce, or to have 
comprehended the meaning of the events, whose course he was called 
upon to shape. Instead of aiding and encouraging the daring men 
who were eager to stake everything, including their lives, in great 
enterprises, he almost invariably vexed and persecuted them, per- 
verting his great power to thwart the very undertakings it was his 
business to favour. He was bitterly hostile to Columbus, continuing 
his opposition to his son Diego. The story of his dealings with Cortes 
sufficiently appears from the accotmts in these Letters. The Em- 
peror's eyes were finally opened to his incurable defects of character, 
and his influence received its death-blow from the transactions of his 
agents with Cortes. He died March 14, 1534, having done his worst 
during thirty years with the interests confided to his direction. 
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that they shotald not fear his threats as the greatest 
service to Your Majesty, and for which they would receive 
greater favotirs, was to resent the meddling of the Bishop 
and of any of his creatures in those parts; because his 
intention was to conceal the truth from Your Majesty, 
obtaining favours the while without your knowing what 
was given in exchange. I had much trouble to pacify 
them, especially as I was informed — ^although I dis- 
sembled at the time — ^that some mtirmured amongst 
themselves, saying that since thus far they had received 
nothing but threats in payment for their services they 
naight better form themselves into comunidades^ as had 
been done in Castile \mtil Your Majesty should be in- 
formed of the truth; for the Bishop had so many fingers 
in this business and thus prevented their accounts from 
reaching Your Highness, as he held the oiEce of the Casa 
de la Contratacion 2 at Seville in his hands, where their 
messengers were ill-treated, and their letters and monies 
were seized, and reinforcements, supplies, arms, and 
provisions were withheld from them. When I spoke 
to them as I have explained above, and told them that 
Your Majesty was not in any wise cognisant of this, and 
they might rest assured that, when Your Highness came 

» Referring to the uprising of the Town Coiporations in Spain, 
provoked by a grant of subsidies which the Cortes held in Galicia made 
to the king, without having first obtained from him the settlement 
of long standing grievances which awaited his adjustment. The Cor- 
porations were powerful bodies, governed by independent and dem- 
ocratic principles, possessing charters which granted them valuable 
privileges and immunities which they jealously defended against the 
Crown, the Church, and the Nobles. They sent representatives to 
the Cortes and could check the royal power by refusing funds. 
When, therefore, the Cortes subserviently voted the supplies asked 
by Charles V., who was in haste to leave for Germany where he 
had been elected Emperor, the cities revolted. Toledo, setting the 
example, tmder the leadership of Juan de Padilla was followed by 
Burgos, Segovia Zamora, and others, including Valladolid, where the 
cardinal-regent was then living. 

' Casa de Contratacion^ or India house as Prescott aptly translates 
the name, was created for the administration of affairs in America. 
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to know, their services would be recompensed and they 
wotdd receive such favotirs as loyal vassals who had 
served their King and Lord merited, they became re- 
assured, and they were and are still content with the 
favour which Your Highness deemed well to bestow 
upon me with Your Royal provisions, and they serve 
very willingly as the fruits of their service give testimony. 
They deserve, therefore, that Your Majesty should con- 
cede them great favours, which I on my part supplicate 
most himably from Your Highness because I deem any- 
thing conceded to them as no less a favour than if it 
had been granted to me, for without them I could not 
have served Your Highness as I have; and especially 
do I most himably supplicate Your Highness to order 
some recognition of their services to be sent them in 
writing, promising them favours; because besides paying 
a debt which Your Majesty owes them, they will be 
animated henceforth with greater good will to continue. 
By a royal cedula which Your Caesarian Majesty ordered 
to be given at the petition of Juan de Ribera, respecting 
the affair of the adelantado,^ Francisco de Garay, it 
seems that Your Highness was informed that I was about 
to go very soon to the river Panuco to pacify that region, \y^ 
because it was stated that there was a good harbour 
there, and because the natives had killed many Spaniards, 
not only of those xmder Francisco de Garay's captain, 
but also those of another ship which sometime after- 
wards arrived on that coast of whom none escaped alive. 
Some of the natives of those parts had come to me, ex- 

» The title given to the Governor of a province, and which, in the 
case of the Spanish discoverers, meant the Commander of an exploring 
expedition who was empowered to colonise and establish a Government 
of which he should be the head, in any countries he might discover. 
Las Casas sarcastically explained the etymology of the title saying 
**porque se adelaniaron en hacer males y daHos tan gravissimos a gentes 
pacificos " (because they took the lead in perpetrating such great evils 
and injuries on peaceful people). 
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ctising themselves for those murders, saying that they 
had acted thus because they knew those men were not 
wider my command, and because they had been ill- 
treated by them; but that, if I wished to send my people 
there, they would esteem it a great favour and would 
serve them the best they could, and would thank me 
very much, because they feared that the others with 
whom they had fought might return against them and 
take vengeance, and also because they had hostile neigh- 
bours who molested them, whereas if I sent Spaniards 
there they would be protected. I was short of people 
when they came so I was tmable to comply, but I 
promised I would do so as soon as possible; and thus 
satisfied them so that ten or twelve towns in that neigh- 
bourhood offered themselves as vassals of Your Majesty. 
A few days afterwards, they again returned, and be- 
sought me most earnestly to send some Spaniards to 
settle there, as I had done in other places, because they 
were much molested by their foes and others of their 
own nation who lived along the seacoast, because they 
were our friends. To comply with this, and for the 
purpose of making a settlement in their cotmtry, and 
also because I had then received reinforcements, I sent 
a captain with certain companions to the said river, but 
just as they were leaving I learned by a ship that had 
arrived from Cuba how the Admiral Don Diego Colon ^ 
and the adelantados, Diego Velasquez and Francisco 
de Garay, had agreed amongst themselves to go there 
with the hostile intention of doing me all the mischief 
they could. To forestall the effects of their evil inten- 
tions, and to prevent a disturbance and trouble arising 
from their going similar to what had occtured on the 
arrival of Narvaez, I determined to go myself, leaving 

1 Diego Columbus had obtained a royal decree from the Car- 
dinal-Regent (afterwards Adrian VI.)» during the Emperor's absence 
in Germany, which was dated from Burgos in 1531, authorising him 
to colonise the Panuco country. 
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this city as well defended as I could, so that if any of 
them did come there they would meet me rather than 
another; for I could better prevent the naischief. 

I set out therefore with one hundred and twenty 
horsemen, three himdred foot soldiers, some artillery, and 
about forty thousand Indian warriors of this city Campaign 
and its neighbourhood. At the frontier of their ^ Panuco 
cotmtry quite twenty-five leagues from the port, and in the 
neighbourhood of a large town called Ayntuscotaclan, ^ 
we encotmtered and fought with many warriors, but owing 
to our numerous Indian allies, and also to the fact that 
the grotmd was level and suitable for the cavalry, the // 
battle did not last long; although they wounded some 
horses and Spaniards and some of our friendlies perished, 
they got the worst share, for many of them were killed. 
I remained in that town two or three days for the purpose 
of caring for the wounded and also because those who 
had formerly offered themselves as vassals to Your 
Highness came to see me there. From there they ac- 
companied me to the port and ever afterwards rendered 
us the greatest possible service. I continued my march 
vmtil I reached the port, and nowhere did I have any 
further hostile encotmters, but rather, all along the road, 
the people came and asked pardon for their error, and 
offered themselves for the royal service of Your Highness. 
When I reached the port and river, I lodged in a town, 
called Chila,2 five leagues from the sea, which was aban- 
doned and burned becatjse it was there that Francisco 
de Garay's captain and his people were routed. From 
there I sent messengers to the other side of the river and 
along those lakes which are all peopled with great towns, 
telling them to have no fears for what had happened in 
the past for I was well aware they had revolted on account 
of tiie ill-treatment they had received from our people 

> The present Coscatlan at the mouth of the Huasteca River. 
* The small lake of Chila near the mouth of the river Panuco. 
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and that they deserved no blame for it. But they never 
would come to me, but ill-treated the messengers, and 
even killed some of them. They also stationed them- 
selves on the other side of the river, at the spring where 
we got our fresh water, and attacked those who went 
to fetch it. This continued for more than fifteen days 
while I waited always hoping to win them by kindness, 
and that, on seeing how well treated those were who 
had submitted, they would do likewise; but they had 
such confidence in the strength of their position among 
these lakes that they never would yield. And seeing 
that gentle means availed nothing with them, I sought 
a means to bring matters to a finish. I already had 
some canoes and managed to proctire some others, so that 
one night I transported my men and horses across the 
lake without the enemy suspecting anything, and by 
morning I had assembled a strong tnx>p of foot soldiers 
and horsemen, leaving at the same time a good garrison 
in my quarters. When they saw us on their side they 
fell upon us in great numbers so fiercely that never since 
I have been in this country have I been so vigorously 
attacked; and they killed two horses and woimded ten 
others so badly that they were disabled. In the course 
of the day — ^thanks to Grod — ^the enemy was defeated, 
and we pursued them for more than a league and killed 
numbers of them. With the thirty horsemen remaining 
and one hundred foot soldiers, I continued my march, 
and slept that night in a town three leagues from the camp 
which was fotind deserted. In the mosques of this town 
we found many articles belonging to those Spaniards 
who had been sent by Francisco de Garay, and who 
had been lolled. 

The next day, I set out along the shore of the lake, 
searching for a passage to the other side where we had 
seen people and towns, but I marched all day without 
finding it, nor any place to cross; and towards the hovr 
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of vespers we came in sight of a very beautiful town, and 
marched towards it as it still lay on the shore of the lake. 
Upon approaching, it was already late and no people 
appeared, but to make sure I sent ten horsemen into the 
town by the main road and I with another ten went 
rotmd towards the lake; for the other ten were bringing 
up the rear-guard and had not yet arrived. On entering 
the town, a number of people who had been hiding in 
ambush in the houses, so as to take us unawares, came 
out and fought so stoutly that they killed a horse and 
wounded almost all the others besides many Spaniards. 
Their determination was such that the battle lasted a long 
time; though we broke through them three or four times, 
they re-formed in a phalanx, kneeling on the groimd, 
and, without speaking or shouting as the other natives 
are accustomed to do, they would await us; and each 
time we charged them they discharged such a volley of 
arrows against us that, had we not been well armoured, 
they would have gained a great advantage, and I believe 
that none of us would have escaped. It pleased our 
Lord that some of them who were nearest the river, 
which emptied into the lake near there and whose course 
I had followed all day long, began to throw themselves 
into the water, and all the others followed; and thus they 
dispersed, though they did not go further than the other 
bank of the river. Thus they on one side, and I on the 
other, remained until night fell, as on account of the 
depth of the water we could not cross to them. Indeed 
we were glad when they crossed, for we then returned to 
the town, about a sling's throw from the river, where we 
motmted guard and remained that night: and we ate 
the horse which they killed for we had no other provisions. 
The next day, we went out on the road, for the people of 
the day before did not appear; and we marched through 
three or four towns where there were no people nor any- 
thing but a few wine vaults, in which we found large 
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niambers of earthen jars filled with wine. Dtiring the 
whole day we met no people, and slept on the bare ground 
at a place where we found some fields of maize, with 
which the people and the horses somewhat refreshed 
themselves. In this wise, I continued for two or three 
days, without meeting any people, although we passed 
through many towns. Being in want of provisions, as 
we had not amongst the whole of us fifty pounds of bread, 
we returned to the camp and found the people I had left 
there doing very well, and having had no encounters. 
Seeing the entire population was on the other side of the 
lake where I had not been able to cross, I embarked my 
men, crossbowmen and musketeers, and the horses during 
one night, ordering them to cross to the other shore 
where others of my people would join them by land. 
Thus they arrived at a large town, where they surprised 
the inhabitants, killing a large number of them; the others 
were so frightened, seeing themselves surprised in the 
midst of their lakes, that they came to seek peace, and, 
in less than twenty days, the entire population offered 
themselves as subjects and vassals to Your Majesty. 

When the country was pacified, I sent people to visit 
every part of it, in order to bring me reports of the towns 
F dati and peoples. When thesewere brought, I chose 
I of the most suitable place, and fotmded there a 

l/ Santistevan town which I called Santistevan del Puerto,^ 
del Puerto establishing as inhabitants those who wished 
to remain, and giving them in the name of Your Majesty 
those towns for their service. I appointed alcaldes and 
municipal officers, and left a captain there as my lieu- 
tenant, besides thirty horsemen and one htmdred foot 
soldiers; I also left them a barque and a fishing boat 
which was brought to me with provisions from Vera 

> San Estevan del Puerto was built on a narrow strip of land sep- 
arating Lake Chila from the sea. Pedro de Valleja was placed there 
as his lieutenant. 
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Cruz. One of my servants also had sent me a ship 
with provisions of meat, bread, wine, oil, and vinegar, 
but everjrthing was lost, excepting three men who took 
refuge on a desert island five leagues from the coast for 
whom I sent to search. They were found in good health, 
having kept themselves alive by eating the seals which 
were plentiful on the island, and a kind of fruit like figs. ^ 
I certify to Your Majesty that this expedition cost me 
alone more than thirty thousand dollars in gold, as Your 
Majesty may order to be shown by the accotmts, if such 
is your will; and those who went with me had as great 
expenses, for horses, provisions, arms, and horse-shoes, 
which at that time cost their weight in gold, or twice 
their weight in silver. But, to serve Your Majesty well, 
we would have tmdertaken it, even had our expenses 
been greater, for, besides putting those Indians \mder 
the imperial yoke of Your Majesty, our expedition pro- 
duced good results, for, immediately after, there arrived 
a ship with many people and provisions and, had the cotm- 
try not been at peace, none of them would have escaped, 
as had happened with the others whom the Indians had 
killed, and whose remains we had fotmd in their temples. 
I mean their skins, cured in such a manner that we 
recognised the faces of many of them. When the adelan- 
tado, Francisco de Garay, arrived in that province, as I 
shall relate to Your Caesarian Majesty later, neither he, 
nor any of those with him, would have escaped alive; 
for the wind drove them thirty leagues from Panuco 
where they lost some ships, and the others were driven 
disabled ashore, where, had they not fotmd the people 
at peace, and ready to carry them on their backs, and 
serve them, in a Spanish town, they would have all 
perished, even had there been no other hostilities. It 

1 Lobos marinos are sometimes called sea-dogs. The figs were the 
fruit of the nopal or Mexican cactus, commonly called tuners, which 
are very refreshing. 
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towns along the road, and reached the said province, 
finding, at the place where the other captain had been 
routed, many warriors, who were expecting him, con- 
fident that they could treat him as they had done the 
other. Our Lord was pleased that the victory in this 
encotmter should be for us, none of ours being killed, 
although many men and horses were woimded ; the enemy 
paid dearly for the naischief they had done, and this pun- 
ishment was sufficient, without further fighting to bring 
the whole cotmtry suing immediately for peace; not 
merely that province, but many other neighbouring 
ones, which came and offered themselves as vassals of 
Your Caesarian Majesty, namely: Aliman, Colimante, 
and Ceguatan. He wrote me from there all that had 
happened, and I ordered him to seek a good site to found' 
a town, which he should call Coliman like the province^ 
and I sent him the nominations for alcaldes and mimicipal 
officers, directing him to visit the towns and peoples of 
those provinces and bring me the fullest reports of the 
secrets of the country. When he returned, he brought 
this report, as well as certain samples of pearls; and, in 
the name of Your Majesty, I divided the towns and those 
provinces amongst the settlers who remained there, who 
numbered twenty-five horsemen and one htmdred and 
twenty foot soldiers. In his description of these provinces, 
there was news of a very good port on that coast, which 
greatly pleased me because they are few: he likewise 
brought me an account of the chiefs of the province of 
Ceguatan, who affirm that there is an island inhabited 
only by women without any men, and that, at given 
times, men from the mainland visit them; if they 
conceive, they keep the female children to which they 
give birth, but the males they throw away. This island 
is ten days' journey from the province, and many of 
them went thither and saw it, and told me also that it 
is very rich in pearls and gold. I shall strive to ascertain 
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and two hundred foot soldiers, amongst whom were many 
crossbowmen and musketeers ; he took four field pieces and 
artillery, and a great supply of ammtmition and powder. 
I likewise had an armada of ships built, of which I 
sent Cristobal de Olid as captain, he having come with 
me to go to the North Coast, where I ordered cortes 
him to make a settlement on the Cape of named 
Hibueras, which is sixty leagues from the Bay Captain- 
of Ascension, beyond what is called Yucatan, GeJ»«r*l 
on the coast of the mainland towards Darien^: for I 
have information that that country is very rich, and 
many pilots beUeve that a strait links that Bay with the 
other sea, and this is the one thing in the world which 
I most desire to discover, and which I think would render 
greatest service to Your Caesarian Majesty. As these 
two captains were about to start, with all preparations 
for the march completed, I received a message from each 
of them, from Santistevan del Puerto which I had founded 

1 This coast was first reached by Rodrigo de Bastidas and Nicuesa 
in 1503 ; the survivors of the expedition of Nicuesa and Ojeda founded 
a town there which Encisa named Santa Maria Antigua, in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin venerated under that title in Seville; Vasco Nuflez 
de Balboa was Governor, and Pizarro, who later conquered Peru,was one 
of Ojeda's companions. The hardships endured by Ojeda and his men 
were beyond all human endurance, and the description of their suffer- 
ings from disease, famine, shipwreck, and rebellions within the colony, 
and fighting the Indians without, is one of the most harrowing tales of 
human misery and htmian courage anywhere to be read. Cortes 
was providentially prevented from joining this expedition by a swelling 
on his knee which laid him up. The pilot and cosmographer, Juan 
de la Cosa, was killed by a poisoned arrow. Ojeda himself survived, 
but died poor and obscure in San Domingo. Gomara (Hist, Gen.) 
says that he became a monk, but Las Casas who mentions his wish 
to be buried tmder the threshold of the Church of St. Francisco, 
so that all who entered might tread upon his grave as an act of ex- 
piation for his sins of pride, does not mention that he belonged to any 
religious order. 

The end of Nicuesa was even more unfortunate, for he was driven 
from Darien by the rebellious colonists, and, putting to sea with a 
few followers in an unseaworthy vessel, poorly provisioned, was never 
seen again. 
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on the River Panuco, trilTng me that tbe Govenmr 
Francisco de Garay had arrived at Paimco with one 
hundred and Lweuly horse, four hundred foot soldien^ 
and numerous artiTlpry, prodabnxng hfm?yJf^ tiuuugir 
an interpreter, whom he had hrot^^ with hrm, governor 
of the country: he told the Indians he would levenge the 
ifls they had suffered at my hands in the recent war, 
and that they should join with him in dr i ving out those 
Spaniards whom I had placed there, and that he would 
hdp them; besides many other scandakxos things whidi 
considerably agitated t±ie natives. To cui i fiim my sus- 
picion of his tmderstanding with the Admiral and Diego 
Velasquez, a few days later, there ai l ive d at the river 
a caravd from the island of Cuba having on board certain 
friends and servants of Diego Velasquez, and a servant 
of the Bishop of Burgos, who said Hiat he came as ^urtor 
for Yucatan; and the rest of tiie company was composed 
of creatures and relatives of Diego Velasquez and of tire 
Admiral. When I heard this news, although I had a lame 
arm from a fall from my horse, and was in bed, I decided 
to go to meet him and arrange the diflSculty, and I im- 
mediately sent Pedro de Alvarado ahead of me with all 
the people he had ready for his march, while I prepared 
to start in two days. My bed and baggage were already 
on the road and had gone ten leagues from Mexico to a 
place where I was to join them, when, towards midnight, 
there arrived a courier from Vera Cruz who brought me 
letters, ^ which had arrived from Spain in a ship, and 

» The fortunate arrival of the Emperor's letter forbidding Garay to 
interfere in any way with Cortes' s administration, or to settle any 
lands already occupied by him, nipped this very serious diflSculty in 
the bud. Alvarado '3 prompt success with Ovalle, who yielded with 
scarcely a show of resistance, suggests that a little golden diplomacy 
may have been used with him and his men, as had been successfully 
employed with Narvaez's followers under similar circumstances. The 
ship's captains were equally amenable, and Grijalba could not make 
good his intention to fight. The exhibition of the royal cwdula ren- 
dered Garay powerless* his prestige amongst his followers was hope- 
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with them a cedula, signed with the royal name of Yotir 
Majesty. By this latter the said Governor Francisco de 
Garay was commanded not to meddle in the affairs of 
the said river region, or in any way where I had settled, 
as Yotir Majesty desired that I should hold them in Your 
Royal name; for which I kiss the royal feet of Your 
Caesarian Majesty a himdred thousand times. The ar- 
rival of this cedula interrupted my journey, which was of 

lessly damaged, and, meanwhile, their imaginations had been so fired 
by the alluring tales of Alvarado and Ocampo that the majority were 
deaf to their leader's conmiands and entreaties. They had the tech- 
nical excuse that they had engaged for an expedition to Panuco under 
certain stipulated conditions, but for nowhere else, and, as to Panuco, 
Garay could not go, their contract no longer bound them. Ocampo, 
to whom Garay appealed to uphold his authority, made a show of 
beating the country for fugitives, but was careful to collect only the 
least desirable men, those known as adherents of Velasquez, whom he 
was glad to see leave the country. Reduced to these straits, Garay 
went to Mexico where Cortes played the magnanimous, receiving him 
as an old friend and arranged a marriage between his daughter Catalina 
and Garay 's eldest son. 

On Christmas eve, Garay assisted at midnight mass with Cortes 
and breakfasted with him afterwards; the same day he was seized 
with violent pains and died a few days later; so opportune did his 
death seem to some, that whispers of poison were not wanting. The 
rising of the Indians of Panuco provoked by Garay's lawless followers 
under conmiand of his son, whose authority they ignored, was one of 
the most formidable of its kind, and its suppression by Alvarado was 
marked by the ferocious cruelty characteristic of him. Ocampo, as 
lieutenant of Cortes, presided as judge at the sham trial, passing 
barbarous sentence on about four hundred prisoners, the chiefs and 
principal men of the tribes. Of these some were burned, while others 
were hanged, and, in order that the lesson might not be lost on the 
Indians, they were compelled to be present at this ghastly execution 
which took place en masse. 

The proposed marriage between Doiia Catalina and the son of Garay 
never took place, for she is mentioned in the bull of legitimisation, 
in 1529, as a maiden: and, in her father's will, made in 1547, she is 
mentioned as being in a convent in Coyohuacan. It is difficult to 
identify her mother, for Archbishop Lorenzana says she was the 
daughter of Cortes's first wife Catalina Xuarez; others affirm that her 
mother was Marina de Escobar, and still others that she was the 
daughter of Dofia Elvira (daughter of Montezuma), in which case she 
would have been an infant at the time of her betrothal to Garay. 
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advantage to my healdi, becaase for sbcty days I had 
bardly sfept, aiad was so ovexcome wtdi work tliat to 
travd at sach a tzme was to r^ my fife. 

I had however, put all ccaoskieratiois aside and held it 
better to die on liie mardi tiian to five aiid be the catse 
of sach srandals and trooUes and deaths as woaki no- 
toriously have followed; so I immediatdLy sesit Diego de 
Ckraxnpo, alcalde mayor, with the s^d oKdmla to tdkjw 
Pedro de Alvarado, to whom I also sent a letter orderxng 
him on no accoont to go where die peofde of tile addantado 
were, so as to avoid distmi>ances; and I ordered tiie said 
alcalde mayor to notify the addantado of liiat cedmla 
and to let me know immediatdy what he said. He 
set otrt as qtncldy as possible and reached the province 
of the Guatescas, t h ro ugh whidi Pedro de Alvarado 
had passed into the interior of the province. When 
the latter learned that the alcaide mayor had ccane, and 
that I had remained bdxind, he told Ocampo tibtat one 
of Garay's captains, called Gonzalo Dovalle, was scorning 
the country with twenty-two horsemen, piTIagmg the 
villages, and disturbing the Indians, and that he had 
been told that this captain had placed spies on the road 
where Alvarado must pass; all of which greatly vexed 
the said Alvarado and convinced lirm that Gonzalo 
Dovalle intended to attack him. He pushed on ahead 
with his people to a village called Las Lajas, where he 
foimd Gonzalo Dovalle with his people. Alvarado spoke 
with him and told hiTn that he knew what he had been 
doing, and marvelled much at it, because the governor and 
his captains had in no way intended to offend the people 
of Garay, but on the contrary planned to aid them and 
furnish them with whatever they might need; however, 
since things had taken another turn, he asked him as a 
favour, and in order to ensure that no scandal or mischief 
should ensue amongst the people on one side or the other, 
not to take it ill if his arms and horses were sequestrated 
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until some agreement should be reached. Gonzalo 
Dovalle excused himself, assuring Alvarado that he had 
been misinformed as to what had happened, but accepted 
the conditions which were imposed; thus the two troops 
were tmited, the men living and eating together without 
any dissension. As soon as the alcalde mayor learned 
this, he ordered one of my secretaries, Francisco de 
Ordufia, who had gone with him, ^to go to the captains, 
Pedro de Alvarado and Dovalle, taking an order to 
return the arms and horses to their owners, and to tell 
them it was my intention to aid and favour them in 
everything they might require, but that they should not 
make trouble in the country; he further coimselled 
Alvarado to come to a good understanding with Dovalle 
and not to mix in any way in his affairs; and this was 
done. 

At the same time. Most Powerful Lord, it happened 
that the ships of the said adelantado, which were lying at 
the mouth of the River Panuco were a menace Bvents at 
to the inhabitants of the town of Santistevan, Santistevan 
which I had founded three leagues up the river where all 
the ships which arrived at that port anchored. Seeing this, 
my lieutenant in that town, Pedro de Vallejo, wishing to 
forestall any danger arising from possible troubles with 
those ships, required the captains and masters of them 
to go up the river peacefully without disturbing the 
coimtry, and he also required them that, if they had 
any authority from Yotu* Majesty to settle or land in 
that country or for any other purpose, they should exhibit 
it, protesting that it would be compUed with in every 
respect as Your Majesty commanded. The captains and 
masters answered these requirements, reftising everj^ing 
the lieutenant commanded, which obliged tiie latter to 
issue a second order to them, insisting anew on all that he 
had ordered in the first requirement under certain penal- 
ties ; to this mandate they replied as before. Seeing there- 
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fore that their remaining with the ships at the mouth of 
the river for the space of two months or more would 
result in causing scandal, not only amongst the Spaniards, 
but also among the natives, two masters of the said ships, 
one Castromodho, and the other Martin de San Juan a 
Guipuzcoan, secretly sent messei^ers to the lieutenant 
telling him they wished for peace and would obey his 
oommands, which they thou^t jtist, and that they would 
do whatever he ordered them, adding that the other 
ships would likewise obey him^ Upon receiving this 
information, my lieutenant deaded to go aboard the 
vessels, accompanied by only five men; he was re- 
ceived by the pilots with all respect, and from there he 
sent to Juan de Grijalba, the commander of the fleet, on 
board the flag-ship and sxmmioned him to obey the or- 
ders which had already been communicated to him. The 
said captain not only refused to obey, but he ordered 
the other ships to imite with his and surrotmd the other 
two above mentioned and fire upon them with their 
artillery and sink them: this order was made pubUc, 
and everybody heard it, and my lieutenant responded 
by ordering the artillery of the two ships which obeyed 
him to be prepared. Meanwhile, the captains and 
masters of the ships about the flag-ship refused to obey 
Grijalba's orders, seeing which, he sent a notary, called 
Vicente Lopez, to my Ueutenant to arrange matters. My 
lieutenant answered that he came there merely to ne- 
gotiate peace and prevent the scandals which the pres- 
ence of these ships outside the port provoked, as they 
seemed like pirates ready to make a raid on the donain- 
ions of Your Majesty, which soxmded very badly, ad- 
vancing other reasons in support of this opinion. These 
argmnents prevailed upon the notary Vicente Lopez to 
return with the reply to Captaia Grijalba whom he ia- 
formed of all he had heard from the lieutenant, persuad- 
ing the captain to obey, for it was clear that the said 
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lieutenant was the justice of that province for Your 
Majesty, and the said Captain Grijalba knew, that neither 
the Governor, Francisco de Garay, nor he himself had 
presented any royal provisions which the lieutenant and 
inhabitants of Santistevan were bound to obey, and that 
it was a very ugly thing to act in this way; for they 
were behaving like pirates in Yoxir Majesty's dominions. 
Convinced by these reasons, Captain Grijalba, and the 
captains and masters of the other ships, obeyed the lieu- 
tenant and went up the river to where ships usually 
anchored. 

Upon arriving at the port, the lieutenant ordered the 
said Juan de Grijalba to be imprisoned for the disobedience 
he had shown to his mandates but when this joan de 
imprisonment became known to him, the alcalde Grijalba 
mayor immediately ordered the said Juan Gri- Imprisoned 
jalba to be set free the next day and that he and all the 
others should be treated kindly; and thtis it was done. In 
like manner, the said alcalde mayor wrote to Francisco de 
Garay, who was in another port ten or twelve leagues further 
South, telling him that I was unable to come and see him 
but that I had sent him with .my power of attorney to 
come to some agreement and exhibit our provisions on one 
side and on the other so as to decide what might best 
advance Yoxir Majesty's service. As soon as Francisco 
de Garay saw the letter of the alcalde mayor he came to 
meet him and was very well received, and his people 
were provided with all necessaries. At this meeting, 
after having discussed and seen the provisions and the 
cedula which Yoxir Majesty had so graciously sent me, 
the said adelantado obeyed it, and declared that in 
compliance with it, he, with his people, would retire to 
his ships and go to settle in some other country beyond 
the boundaries designated in Your Majesty's cedula; 
and since I wished to assist him, he besought the alcalde 
mayor to collect all his people, for many of them wished 
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to stop there and others had gone off, and also to supply 
him with provisions for the ships and people of which 
he stood in need. The alcalde mayor inmiediately pro- 
vided everything he asked, and it was published by 
the public crier, in the port where most of the people 
of both sides were staying, that all persons who had come 
in the armada of the addantado, Francisco de Garay, 
should join him tmder penalty that, whoever did not, 
if he were a horseman, he should lose his arms and horse 
and be imprisoned by the addantado, and if a foot 
soldier, he should receive one htmdred stripes and likewise 
be imprisoned. 

The adelantado likewise asked the alcalde mayor that, 
inasmuch as some of his people had sold their arms and 
DiAcnlties ^^^'^ses in the port of Santistevan, and in the 
of port where they stopped, and elsewhere in 

^n^i^aco the neighbourhood, they might be returned 
de Garay ^ j^j^^ because without arms and horses his 
people would be of no use; the alcalde mayor ordered 
the horses and arms to be taken vrtierever they might be 
found and to be returned to the adelantado. The alcalde 
mayor also sent out and seized all those who had deserted, 
and many were thus captured and brought in. He also 
sent the alguadl mayor of Santistevan, with a secretary 
of mine, to ensure in that town and port, the same diligence 
in proclaiming by the public crier and captiuing de- 
serters and in collecting all the provisions possible for 
the ships of the adelantado; besides which he ordered the 
arms and horses which had been sold there also to be 
taken and brought back to the adelantado. All this 
was done with great diligence, and the addantado left 
for the port to embark, while the alcalde mayor remained 
behind with his people so as not to make too great de- 
mands on the supplies of the port, and in order to pro\-ide 
the better for everything; and he stopped there six or 
seven days to see that all I had ordered was executed. 
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The alcalde mayor wrote to the adelantado, that if he 
desired anything else, to let him know, as he was re- 
ttaming to Mexico where I was; and the adelantado sent 
a messenger to say that he had not been able to get ready 
to sail, as six ships were wanting, and those which re- 
mained were not seaworthy, and that he was preparing 
a statement which would prove to me how impossible it 
was for him to leave the country. He told him at the 
same time that his people raised a thousand objections, 
pretending that they were not obliged to follow him, and 
that they had appealed from the commands which my 
alcalde mayor had given them, saying they were not 
obliged to comply with them for sixteen or seventeen 
reasons which they assigned; one of them was that some 
of his people had already died of starvation, and other 
not very weighty reasons touching his own person. He 
likewise stated that all his precautions to keep his men 
together were useless, as they disappeared in the evening 
without coming back next morning, and those who were 
one day delivered to him as prisoners again deserted 
the next day when they got their liberty; and it had hap- 
pened that between night and morning two htmdred men 
had left. For this reason, the adelantado besought my 
alcalde mayor most earnestly not to leave tmtil they had 
seen each other, because he wished to come with him 
to this city to see me, and said that, if the alcalde mayor 
left him thus he would drown himself in despair. After 
receiving this letter the alcalde mayor decided to wait 
for him, and, two days later, when he arrived, they sent 
a messenger to me, by whom the alcalde made known to 
me that the adelantado was coming to see me in this city, 
and that they would come slowly as far as Cicoaque, 
which is on the border of this province, where they would 
await my answer. The adelantado also wrote me, 
describing the bad condition of his ships and the ill-will 
his people displayed, and said that he believed I might 
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find a remedy by providing some of my people and what- 
ever else he might need; for he was aware that nobody 
else could help him and hence he had decided to come 
to see me: and that he offered me his eldest son with 
all he possessed, hoping to leave him with me as my 
son-in-law by marriage with a small daughter of mine. 

Meanwhile, when they were about starting for this 
city, it being clear to the alcalde mayor that some very 
r/vfi^r«i«g suspicious persons had come in the armada 
Ftandsco of Frandsco de Garay, friends and servants 
de Garay of Diego Velasquez, who had shown themselves 
hostile to my tmdertaldngs, and, being aware that they 
could not safely remain in the said province, without 
stirring up ttimults and disturbances, he ordered, by virtue 
of the royal provisions Your Majesty sent me authorising 
me to expel all such scandalous persons from the cotmtry, 
that Gonzalo Figueroa, Alonzo de Mendoza, Antonio de la 
Cerda, Juan de Avila, Lorenzo de UUoa, Taborda, Juan 
de Grijalba, Juan de Medina, and others, should leave. 
After this was done, the adelantado and the alcalde mayor 
came as far as the town of Cicoaque, where they received 
my answer to the letters they had sent me in \^ch I wrote 
that I rejoiced much at the arrival of the adelantado, and 
that, on reaching this city, we would come to an amicable 
understanding about all he had written to me, with 
which he would be fully satisfied. I had likewise ordered 
the chiefs of the towns along the road to provide him 
fully with everjrthing necessary. 

When the adelantado arrived here, I received him 
with every hospitality such as I would have shown 
for my brother, for I was sincerely grieved at the loss 
of his ships and at the rebeUion of his people, and I 
offered him my services, truly desiring to do everything 
possible for him. He wished very much to carry out the 
plan he had written me about the marriage, and again 
importimed me so persistentiy, that, in order to please 
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him, I agreed to everything he asked. So, with mutual 
consent, a binding agreement was made, under oath, 
leading to the consimmiation of the said marriage, on 
condition that Your Majesty, after learning the contents 
of our agreement, shotdd approve of it; thus, besides 
our ancient friendship, we were joined by the mutual 
contracts and engagements which we made for our chil- 
dren, and were both satisfied with the conditions thereof, 
especially the adelantado. 

In the preceding chapter, Most Powerful Lord, I told 
Your Catholic Majesty of all my alcalde mayor had done 
to collect the adelantado's men, who were scattered over 
the country, and the steps he had taken for this purpose, 
which, in spite of their being so many, were not sufficient '^ 
to calm the dissatisfaction felt against Francisco de 
Garay; for they feared they would, in accordance with 
the orders published by the public crier, be forced to 
accompany him. The deserters had penetrated to the 
interior of the coimtry in bands of three and six together, 
in different places, so that they could not be captured. 
This led to much disturbance amongst the Indians, who 
saw the Spaniards scattered over the country, and the 
many disorders, which they aroused by seizing the native 
women and supplies, and to a general rising of the 
whole country; for the natives believed what the adelan- 
tado had published on his arrival, namely: that there 
existed dissension among the different commanders, as 
I have already related to Your Majesty. Thus, the In- 
dians astutely got information as to where those several 
Spaniards were, and, both by day and night, they would 
fall upon them in the towns where they were scattered 
and, taking them imawares and disarmed, they easily 
killed a good number of them. Their boldness grew to 
such a pitch that they came to Santistevan del Puerto, 
which I had settled in the name of Your Majesty, where 
they pressed the inhabitants very hard with their fierce 
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attacks, so much so that the latter gave themselves up 
for lost, as indeed they would have been had they not 
been prepared and collected where they could fortify 
themselves and withstand their adversaries. When 
things were in this state, I received news of what had 
happened by a messenger, who had escaped on foot from 
. the contests and told me that all the province of Panuco 
U' had rebelled and had killed many of the adelantado's 
Spaniards who had remained there, and also some 
householders of the town I had established there in the 
name of Your Majesty; and, from his account, I fear 
that none of the Spaniards survive, for which God our 
Lord knows what I suffer! No such occurrence can 
happen in these parts without costing much and risking 
the loss of all. The adelantado was much impressed 
by this news, not only because it seemed to him that he 
was the cause of it, but also becatise he had left his son 
in that province with all his possessions; so much so 
indeed, that his chagrin brought on an illness from which 
he died within the space and term of three days. 

That Your Highness may be better informed of what 
occurred, I relate that the Spaniard, who first brought 
Rebellion the news of the rising of the natives of Panuco, 
in Panuco told me that he, a foot soldier, and three 
horsemen, had been surprised by the Indians in a village 
called Tacetuco ^ ; that these Indians had killed the foot 
soldier, two of the horsemen, and the horse of the third, 
and that he and the surviving horseman had fled under 
cover of night; they had observed a house in the village 
where a lieutenant, fifteen horsemen, and forty foot soldiers 
should have waited for them, but the house was burned 

>Tanjuco: a small village, one hundred and twenty-seven miles 
from the mouth of the Panuco, and less than half that distance over- 
land. The Panuco country was carefully visited and described, in 
1826, by Captain L3ron, whose Journal contains much interesting 
information about the land and people. He found the Guasteca 
language was spoken there. 
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and he believed, according to certain indications, that 
these men had been massacred. I had waited six or seven 
days for any other news when a messenger arrived from 
the lieutenant in a town, called Tenerteqtiipa, ^ which is 
subject to this city and is on the boundaries of that 
province; by his letter he made known to me that, while 
he was in Tacetuco with fifteen horsemen and forty foot 
soldiers expecting some people to join him preparatory 
to crossing the river to pacify certain towns, his quarters 
had been surrounded just before dawn, one night, by a 
great ntunber of people who set fire to them. Though 
he and his men had mounted very quickly they had been 
taken off their guard for they had believed in the friend- 
ship of those people; and he thinks all were killed but 
himself and two other horsemen who had escaped; his 
own horse had been killed and one of his men had to take 
him up behind him. Two leagues from there, they met 
the alcalde of that town who came to their assistance 
with some people, but they did not tarry long and left 
the province as quickly as possible. He had, however, 
no news, either of those who had stayed in the town, or 
of the men of Francisco de Garay, but he believed there 
was not one left alive. 

As I have told Your Majesty, after the adelantado had 
proclaimed to the natives throughout the province that 
I was no longer to have anything to do with them, 
since he was the Governor whom they must obey, 
and that by uniting with him they would expel all my 
Spaniards, the town had revolted, and the natives re- 
ftised afterwards to serve the Spaniards, even Inlling 
some whom they met alone on the roads. The lieutenant 
believed that what had been done was by concerted action 
of all the Indians and, as they had attacked him and 
his people, that they must have done the same to the 
inhabitants of the town, as well as to those who were 

> Possibly Tantoyuca. 
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and from him the news of how they were attacked at 
night was obtained. It was ascertained that two hundred 
and ten men of the adelantado's people had been killed, 
and also forty-three of the inhabitants I had left in that 
town, who were going about their villages which they 
held under encomienda^ \ it was even believed that the 
adelantado's people were more nimierous, though they 
could not remember them all. There were altogether, 
including those whom the captain had taken with 
him and the lieutenants and the alcalde's people 
and the inhabitants, eighty horsemen who were 
divided into three companies. During the war they 
carried on in the province, they captured about four 
hundred chiefs and notable persons, besides others of 
lower class, all of whom — I speak of the chiefs — ^were 
bumed,2 having confessed that they had instigated the 
war and that each had participated in the killing of Span- 
iards; the other persons were then liberated, and, through 
them, the people were brought back to the towns. The 
captain then appointed, in Your Majesty's name, new 
chiefs from among the rightful heirs, according to their 
laws of inheritance. At that time I received letters from 
the captain and other persons who were with him assuring 
me that — God be praised — ^the whole province was en- 
tirely pacified and subdued, the natives serving them^ 
faithfully; and I believe the past ill-feeling will be ' 
forgotten and there will be peace for the whole year. 
Your Caesarian Majesty may believe that these people 
are so ttu-bulent that any novelty or preparation for L-- 
disturbance excites them, for they have been used to 

1 See Appendix at the close of this Letter. 

3 Some authors have sought to cast doubts upon the number 
burned, Herrera eves reducing them to thirty, but the language of 
Cortes seems to be sufficiently explicit. To drive the lesson well home, 
the Indians were all assembled to witness this frightful execution of 
their relatives. Gonzalo de Sandoval was the Captain commanding 
in this war, and it is with reluctance that we record this black deed 
against his otherwise exceptionally fair fame. 

VOL. 11—13 
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rebelling against their chiefs and never lost an occasion 
to do this. 

In the past chapters, Very Catholic Lord, I said that, 
when I heard of the adelantado's arrival at Panuco, I had 
Expedition prepared a certain armada of ships and people to 
to send to the Cape of Hibueras, and gave the rea- 

Honduras g^jj which moved me to do this; and that the 
arrival of the said adelantado had caused me to stispend 
things, believing that he was endeavouring to take pos- 
session of this country by his authority, and in order to 
resist any such attempt I needed all my people. Having 
terminated the affairs of the adelantado, although a great 
outlay for the payment of seamen and provisions for the 
ships and people was necessary, it seemed to me that 
Your Majesty's service required that I should fulfil the 
intention I had conceived; so I bought five more large 
ships and a brigantine, and gathered fotu* hundred men, 
with artillery, ammtmitions, arms, and other provisions 
and stores. I sent two of my agents to the island of 
Cuba with eight thousand pesos of gold to buy horses 
and provisions, not only for this first voyage, but also 
to have them in readiness for the return of the ships, 
so that there would be no excuse for not following my 
orders; and I also did this to avoid demanding provisions 
from the natives of the country, for it was better to give 
to them rather than to take from them. They departed, 
with these instructions, from the port of San Juan de 
Chalchiqueca on the nth of January, 1524, being obliged 
to go first to Havana, which is the point of the island 
of Cuba where they are to get what they require, es- 
pecially the horses, and to assemble the ships there from 
whence — ^with God's blessing — they will continue their 
route to Hibueras.^ Upon their arrival at the first 

» Olid's expedition left Vera Cruz on January 11, 1524, and 
stopped first at Cuba, where the commander fell under the influence 
of Diego Velasquez, who incited him to throw off the authority of 
Cortes and act independently. The first news of his insubordination 
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port, they are to land the people, horses, and provisions, 
and fortify themselves, with their artillery — of which; 
they take plenty — in the best position they can choose,^ 
and there establish a settlement; three of the largest 
ships are then to go to Cuba, to the port of Trinidad, 
because that is the best place and because one of my 
agents has everything in readiness there which the com- 
mander of the expedition may require. The other smaller 
ships and the brigantine, with the chief pilot — who is a 
cousin of mine called Diego Hurtado — ^in command, are 
to cruise along the coast of the Ascension Bay, searching j^- 
for the strait which is believed to be there, and, after 
discovering everything about it, are to return to wherever 
Captain Cristobal de Olid may be, sending me one of the 
ships with an account of what they have discovered so 
that I may make a complete report of all that has been 
done to Your Catholic Majesty. 

I also said that I had prepared certain people to go with 

was brought to Cortes by the factor, Gonzalo de Salazar, and led to 
his sending his kinsman, Francisco de las Casas, to recall Olid to his 
obedience. Olid had sent a part of his forces against Gonzalo de 
Avila, who was also exploring in that country, and, upon Las Casas's 
arrival, he temporised, seeing that he could not successfully resist; 
and while thus gaining time, he sent hurriedly to recall his men. A 
violent storm drove the ships of Las Casas on the coast, and thus he 
and his men were easily captured, and, at the same time, Gonzalo 
de Avila was likewise taken, so Olid's star was in the ascendant. 
His triumph was short lived, however, for he had rendered himself 
very unpopular in the colony, of which fact his prisoners, who had 
complete liberty to go about, with the sole restriction that they were 
not to carry arms, took advantage to plan a successful rebellion against 
him. He was captured, and, after a summary trial, was beheaded in 
the public square of Naco. The Aud$encia of San Domingo had 
sought to forestall these conflicts amongst Spaniards, by sending their 
agent, the bachelor Moreno, to order Las Casas back to Vera Cruz, to 
put an end to the contests between Olid and Avila, and to stop Pedro 
de Alvarado, who was marching overland against Olid by order of 
Cortes. Moreno's proceedings, and those of his companion Ruano, are 
recounted in the memorial read by the colonists to Cortes, which the 
latter transcribes in the Fifth Letter for the Emperor's information. 
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Pedro de Alvarado to those cities of Uclatan ^ and Guate- 
mala which I have mentioned in preceding chapters, 
Expedition and to other provinces of which I have heard 
to beyond them, and also how this had been inter 

Tehuantepec nipted by the arrival of Francisco de Garay. 
Although I had already incurred great expenses for horses 
and horsemen, artillery and ammtmition, as well as for 
money advanced to help the people, I believed this to be 
for the service of God, our Lord, and Yotu* Sacred Majesty, 
and, according to the accotmts of those parts which I had 
received, I expected to discover many new and rich lands 
and strange inhabitants, so I reverted to my original 
intention. In addition to what I had already provided 
for the last expedition, I again fitted out Pedro de 
Alvarado, and despatched him from this city on the 6th 
of December, 1523, and he took one hundred and twenty 
horsemen, so that with his relays, he had one himdred 
and seventy horses and three hundred foot soldiers of 
which latter one himdred and thirty were crossbowmen 
and musketeers; he also took four field pieces of artillery, 
with plenty of powder and ammunition, and he was ac- 
companied by some chiefs, both of this city and from 
its neighbourhood, who brought some people with them, 
though not very many, as the journey was so long. 

I have heard that they arrived in the province 
of Tecuantepeque on the 12 th of January, and that 
everything was going well. May it please our Lord to 
guide them and the others, for I readily believe that, 
acting in His service and in the Royal name of Your 
C«sarian Majesty, great success will not be wanting. 

I also recommended Pedro de Alvarado always to 
take special care to send me a complete account of every- 
thing that happens to him so that I may report to Your 
Highness. I am positive from the reports I have had 
about that country that Pedro de Alvarado and Cristobal 

> Ucatlan. 
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de Olid will meet each other if they are not separated 
by the strait. 

I would have undertaken many of these expeditions 
and discovered many of the secrets of this country had 
I not been hindered by the armadas which have 
arrived here. I assure Your Sacred Majesty against the 
that your service has been much injured, Zapotecas 
not only because countries have not been *^<^ 

discovered, but because much great wealth in 
gold and pearls has not been procured for Your Royal 
Treasury. Hereafter, however, if others do not come, 
I shall strive to recover what has been lost, because 
nothing which depends upon my efforts shall be left 
undone; for I certify to Your Caesarian and Sacred Ma- 
jesty that, besides having spent all that I possessed, I 
owe money, which I have taJken from the fimds of Your 
Majesty for my expenses, amounting, as Your Majesty 
may see from my accoimts, to sixty thousand pesos of 
gold, besides another twelve thousand which I borrowed 
from various persons for my household expenses. 

I said in the foregoing chapter that some of the natives 
of neighbouring provinces who were near about, and who 
served the inhabitants of the town of Espiritu Santo, had 
revolted and killed certain Spaniards, and that, both 
for the purpose of reducing them to the royal service of 
Your Majesty, as well as for winning over others of their 
neighbotirs, as the people of the town are not strong 
enough to hold what has been won and conquered, I 
sent a captain with thirty horsemen and one hundred 
foot soldiers, some of them crossbowmen and musketeers, 
together with two field pieces and provisions and ammun- 
ition and powder. He left on the 8th of December, 1523. 
I have thus far had no news of them, but expect to obtain 
good restilts from this expedition for the service of Grod, 
our Lord, and Your Majesty, and hope that they will 
discover many secrets in that cotmtry, which is a 
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small territory lying between the one conquered by 
Pedro de Alvarado and the other by Cristobal de Olid. 
Including this small bit, the land conquered along the 
North Sea comprises a territory of more than four hundred 
leagues which is now subject to Your Majesty, and on the 
southern coast the conquered country extends from one 
sea to the other, without interruption, for more than five 
hundred leagues, with the exception of two provinces, 
one of which is called Zaputecas and the other Mixes, 
which lie between the province of Tecuantepeque and 
that of Chinanta and Guaxaca and that of Guazaqualco. 
The mountains here are rugged and difficult, so that they 
can hardly be crossed, even on foot, for twice I have 
sent people to conquer them but they have never been 
able to do anything against these Indians, who are well 
armed and entrenched in their mountains. They fig^t 
with lances twenty-five and thirty palms loi^, very 
thick, and well made, with points of flint, ^ and they 
have defended themselves with these and killed some 
Spaniards, and have done, and are doing, great misdti^ 
to their neighbours who are Your Majesty's vassals, 
assaulting them by night and burning their towns and 
killing them; to such an extent have they done this that 
many towns have rebelled and joined with them. To 
prevent this spreading, although I am at present short 
of men, I collected one hxmdred and fifty foot soldiers — 
the cavalry being useless — ^most of them crossbowmen 
and musketeers, and four field pieces with necessary 
ammtmition. This force I put under the command of 
Rodrigo R angel, alcalde of Espiritu Santo, who, last year, 
had already marched against these same Indians but 
could not rout them on account of the rainy season whidi 
obliged hfm to return after two months spent in their 
province. 

s Ohwdian: a vitr eo u s xmziieral sabssance, harder than glass» which 
was caOed iiOi by the Astecs. They gave it such a keen edge that 
it served for knives and razors as well as spearheadi. 
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He left this city with his people on the 5th of February 
of this present year, and I believe that — God willing — 
since they take a good equipment and go at a good season 
with many skilful Indian warriors of this city and its 
neighbourhood, they will put an end to the strife there, 
which will redound greatly to the Imperial Crown of Your 
Majesty; for not only do these people render no service 
but they molest those who are well disposed. The cotm- / ^ 
try is very rich in gold mines, and, once these people are 
pacified, our settlers say that they will get possession of 
them and reduce to slavery those people, who had once 
offered themselves to Your Majesty, and had afterwards 
rebelled and had killed the Spaniards, and done every 
mischief. I ordered that those who were captured 
should be branded with Your Highness's mark, and, after 
separating the part belonging to Your Majesty, that the 
rest should be distributed amongst the members of the 
expedition. 

Most Excellent Lord, I may assure Your Royal Ex- 
cellency that the least of these expeditions cost me more 
than five thousand pesos of gold, and those of Pedro de 
Alvarado and Cristobal de Olid cost more than fifty 
thousand pesos in monies, besides other outlays from my 
property which are not accounted or set down in the 
memoranda; but if it will only conduce to the service 
of Your Caesarian Majesty, allJiough it should cost my 
own life I would deem it suflBcient recompense to ever 
devote myself to the service of Your Highness. 

In the last account, and also in this, I have mentioned to\ 
Your Majesty that I had begim to build four ships on the j 
South Sea, and, as some time has passed since ship- 1 

they were begtm, it may seem to Your Royal building / 
Highness that I have been slow in finishing them; but l/ 
now give Your Sacred Majesty the cause, which is that tha 
port on the South Sea where these ships are building, is twcv 
himdred leagues, and even more, from the ports on the 



/ 
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North Sea where aU material whidi am ves in this New Spain 
is delivered, and there are very steep mountain passes in 
some parts, and in others great rivers, over which every- 
thing reqtiired for the said ships must be carried, as 
nothing can be obtained elsewhere. Another thing also 
happened, which was that when I had got together the 
sails, cordage, nails, anchors, tar, tallow, tow, bittmien, 
oil, and everything else required, and stored them in a 
house in that port, it took fire and everjrthing was burned, 
except the anchors, which could not bum. I have now 
again b^^un, as a ship arrived from Castile, four months 
since, bringing me everjrthing necessary for the ships; 
as, foreseeing the possibility of what had happened, I 
had already ordered material to be sent. And I certify 
to Your Caesarian Majesty that the ships cost me to-day, 
before launching them on the water, more than eight 
thousand pesos of gold, without the extra outlays, but 
now — our Lord be praised — ^they are in such a condition 
that, between the Feast of the Holy Ghost and that of 
St. John in Jxme, they will be ready for navigation if 
the tar does not fail me, for I have not been able to 
replace that which was burned, though I have ordered 
more to be sent me. I attach more importance to these 
ships than I can say, for I am positive that — God willing 

" — I shall discover for Your Majesty more kingdoms and 
dominions than all those discovered up till now, and 
that, with His guidance, my projects may succeed ac- 
cording to my desires, and Your Highness will become 

^the Sovereign of the World. 

After God our Lord granted that this great city of 
Temixtitan should be subdued, it did not seem to me well 
to live in it, for many reasons, so I brought aU the people 
to a town, called Coyuacan, on the shore of the lake which 
I have already mentioned. As I always desired that 
this city should be rebuilt, because of its great and mar- 
vellous position, I strove to collect the natives, who. 
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since the war, were scattered in many parts, and, though 
I still held the ruler of it a prisoner, I charged a captain- 
general of his, whom I knew in the days of Montezuma, 
to repeople it; and, in order that he might enjoy greater 
authority, I gave him the same office he had held in the 
time of his sovereign, which is that of Ciguacoat, meaning 
"lieutenant of the sovereign," and, at the same time, I 
appointed other personages whom I knew to the principal 
offices which they had formerly held. I gave these new 
officers such lordships of territory and people as were 
necessary to maintain themselves, though not as much 
as they had before, or enough to make them dangerous; 
and I always take care to honour and favour them. They 
have done very well, so that now the city is peopled with 
about thirty thousand households, and is just as orderly 
in the market-places as it formerly was; moreover I have 
given them such liberties and immunities that they will 
increase in great numbers ; for they live quite as they please 
and many artisans live by their work among the Span- 
iards, such as carpenters, masons, stone-cutters, silver- 
smiths, and others. Merchants trade in safety, and others 
live as fishermen, which is an important business in this 
city, and others by agrictilture, for there are already 
many who have their plantations sown with all kinds of 
vegetables which we have obtained from Spain. I assure 
Your Caesarian Majesty that, cotdd we but obtain plants 
and seeds from Spain, and if Your Highness would be 
pleased to order them sent to us as I besought in my 
other accoimt, the ability of these natives in ctilti- 
vating the soil and making plantations would very 
shortly produce such abundance that great profit 
wotdd accrue to the Imperial Crown of Your Highness; 
for even greater revenues can be procured for Your 
Sacred Majesty in these parts than what Your High- 
ness now enjoys in those you possess in the name 
of God our Lord, ^our Highness may rest assured 
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that I shall strive with all my mind and power to 
achieve this end. 

Immediately after the capttire of this city, I took steps to 
establish a fort in the water where the brigantines might be 
Fortification kept safely, and from where I might control the 
{/ of Mexico whole city should there be any occasion for it, 
and the exit and entrance remain in my hands. It was con- 
structed in such wise that, although I have seen some forts 
and arsenals, I have seen none that equals it, and many 
others affirm the same as myself; and it has been built 
in this wise: on the side towards the lake, it has two 
very strong towers, provided with loop-holes : these two 
towers are joined by a building in the form of three naves, 
where brigantines are kept, and which have doors towards 
the water for going in and out; and all this building is 
provided also with loop-holes, and on the end towards the 
dty there is another large tower, with many rooms above 
and below for offensive and defensive operations. But, 
as I shall send a plan to Your Majesty to make this more 
clearly understood, I shall give no more partictilars 
about it, but, holding these with the ships and artillery, 
peace or war is in otu* hands as we choose. Once this 
building was finished, everything seemed secure for re- 
peopling the dty, so I returned there with all my people, 
and distributed plots of ground to the householders; 
and to each of those who had been conquerors I gave, in 
the name of Your Highness, a plot of groimd in recom- 
pense for their sers-ices, besides the one they received as 
citizens. * And so well and quickly does work go on in 
\y these parts, that many of the houses are finished and 
others are well advanced, for there is an abimdance of 
stone, lime, wood, and bricks which the natives make, 

> Tlatelolco and PopotJa were the qaarters of the new town assigned 
to the Indians. A plan was drawn in which e^bch concession of groond 
was marked; one lot was given to anyone who applied, on the condition 
that he should boild a house and hv^ there ^ four consecutiTe veoxs. 
Eadi of the conqueiors« as Cortes says» was entitled to two k>i^ 
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so that the houses are mostly large and good, and Your 
Sacred Majesty may believe that, within five years, this 
•will be the most nobly populated city which exists in 
all the civilised world, and will have the finest buildings. 

The town where the Spaniards have settled is distinct 
from that of the natives, for an arm of water separates 
us, although there are bridges of wood which connect 
them. There are two great native markets, one in 
their quarter and one in the Spanish quarter,^ where 
every sort of provisions can be bought; for the people 
come from all over the country to sell, and there is no 
scarcity as sometimes happened in the days of its pros- 
perity. It is true that now there are no jewels of gold, 
silver, or feather work and other rich things, as there used 
to be, although some small miserable pieces of gold and 
silver appear, but not as formerly. 

Owing to Diego Velasquez's ill-will towards me, and 
that of Don Juan de Fonseca, Bishop of Burgos, who 
is influenced by him, and in consequence of the orders 
of the officials of the Casa de la Contratacion of Seville, 
particularly Juan Lopez de Recalde, accotmtant of it, 
on whom everjrthing in the time of the Bishop used to 
depend, I have not been provided with the artillery nor 
the arms which I needed, though I have many times sent 
the money for them. However, as nothing exercises a 
man's ingenuity like necessity, and as I laboured under 

> The Indian market remained where it had been in Tlatelolco; 
the Spanish one was on the square before the Viceroy's palace. 

The Indians either speedily forgot their arts and handicrafts, or 
concealed them: unwise laws were enacted which tended also to 
suppress them. 

Archbishop Lorenzana relates an incident illustrating the extra- 
ordinary ability of the Indians in executing the most delicate work with 
primitive tools. A native counterfeiter was arrested and his whole 
outfit was found to consist of nothing but some thorns from the maguey 
or cactus plant. The Viceroy was so amazed that he offered the man 
his life if he would show how he worked, but the Indian preferred to 
die. 



/ 
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such an extreme one, and, since they did not permit Your 
Majesty to know, had no hope of help, I strove to take 
steps toward saving what had been won by such labour 
and danger (for such a loss would have been a disaster 
to the service of God, our Lord and that of Your Caesarian 
Majesty) , and also ourselves from the peril which menaced 
us. I hastened therefore to find copper in the provinces, 
/ ^, offering a good price that it might be the more quickly 
found; and, as soon as it was brought to me in sufficient 
quantity, I set a master of artillery, who was fortimately 
here, at making two meditim-sized culverins. These 
came out so well that, considering their size, they could 
not have been better. Besides the copper, tin was re- 
quired for these, as they could not be made without it, 
and, though with great difficulty and cost, I had pro- 
cured some from people who had tin plates or other 
vessels; but neither dear nor cheap could much be fotmd, 
so I began to enquire whether there was any in the coun- 
try. Thanks to our Lord, who always provides speedily 
what is most needed, some small pieces of it were found 
among the natives of a province, called Tachco, ^ in the 
form of very thin coins; and continuing my search I 
discovered that in that province and many others this 
was used as money; I further learned that it was mined 
in the province of Tachco, twenty-six leagues from this 
city so I sent Spaniards with implements there and they 
brought me a sample of metal. From this time forward I 
ordered the necessary quantity to be extracted, and shall 
continue to work these mines, though it will be diffictilt; 
while searching for these metals a rich vein of iron was 
fotmd as I learned from those who say they know it. 
Since finding this tin, I have made, and daily continue 
to make cannon ; so far there are five pieces, two meditmi- 

1 Tasco. Humboldt was struck with this mention of tin money 
and notes **le passage remarqucMe dans Uqu€l Cortes parU <U Vetain 
camm4 monnaU " {Essai PotUigne). 
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sized ctilverins, two a little smaller, and a serpentine 
cannon; I have two falconets which I brought with me 
to these parts and a medium-sized ctilverin Manufae- 
which I bought from the sale of the adelantado ture of 

Juan Ponce de Leon. I shall have in large and Ammtmition 
small bronzes all those which have arrived on the ships 
at Vera Cruz, thirty-five pieces and of iron Lombardy 
gtms, culverins of smaller caUbre, and other gtms and 
field pieces of smelt iron up to seventy pieces. Thus — 
otu- Lord be praised — we are able to defend ourselves ; 
and as far as ammunition is concerned, God provided 
for that likewise, for we foimd a sufficient quantity of 
saltpetre of the best quality and vessels in which to bake 
it, tiiough there was much waste at first. As for sulphiu", 
I have spoken to Your Majesty of that motmtain in the 
province of Mexico which smokes. A Spaniard^ de- 
scended by means of a rope, seventy or eighty fathoms, 
and obtained a sufficient quantity to last us in our need ; 
but henceforward there will be no necessity of going to 
this trouble because it is dangerous and I shall always 
write to obtain these things from Spain since Your 
Majesty has been pleased that there should be no 
longer any Bishop to prevent it. 

After establishing peace in Santistevan, which was 
founded on the river Panuco, and having finished the 
conquest of Tututepeque, and despatched the Transfer of 
captain who went to Impildngo and to Coliman, MedelUn 
all of which I mentioned in one of the past chapters, I went, 
before going to the city, to visit Vera Cruz and Medellin 
that I might provide certain necessary things in those 
ports. I observed that for want of any Spanish settle- 
ment near the port of Chalchiqueca other than that of 

1 Francisco Montafio was the daring soldier who performed this 
exploit, which Htimboldt refuses to believe, notwithstanding the 
explicit statement of Cortes. That he was let down into the crater, 
and did bring back the required sulphur can hardly be questioned: 
perhaps the exact distance he descended was not accurately measured. 
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Vera Cruz all the ships arriving there unloaded in that 
town: the port is far from being safe, and many ships are 
lost there on account of the Northers that frequently blow. 
I therefore sought a place nearer the port of San Juan 
suitable for founding a town, but, in spite of our efforts, 
we found nothing but drifting sandhills, imtil finally, 
after some days' search, it pleased our Lord that, two 
leagues from the port, a good site, with all requisites for 
establishing a town was found; for there was plenty of 
wood and water and pasturage, though there was no 
timber nor stone for building purposes except quite far 
from there. We found an inlet near this place, and I 
sent to see if it led to the sea or if barques might come 
up it to the town. It was found to lead to a river which 
flowed into the sea; and at the mouth of the river there 
was more than a fathom of water, so that by cleaning that 
inlet, which is full of trunks of trees, the barques could 
ascend to the very houses of the town and uiiload their 
cargoes. Seeing the convenience of this site for the 
safety of the ships, I moved thither the town of Medellin, 
which was about twenty leagues in the interior of the 
province of Tatalptetelco ; and already most of the house- 
holders have gone there and built their houses, and steps 
have been taken to clear that inlet and establish a custom 
house, for although the ships are delayed in discharging, 
by means of canoes over a distance of two leagues, they 
will have safe anchorage. I am certain that this town 
will be second to the capital in New Spain, for already 
some ships have unloaded there, and barques and even 
brigantines bring their merchandise right up to the houses 
of the town. I will endeavour to arrange so that they 
may unload without trouble, and the ships will hence- 
forward be safe in that good port ; I have likewise hastened 
to make roads from that town to this city, so that the 
merchandise will be more quickly deUvered than at 
present and the distance shortened. 
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In the past chapters, Most Powerful Lord, I have told 
Your Excellency to what points I had sent people, both 
by sea and land, believing that, with God's search for 
guidance, Your Majesty would be well served the Strait 
by them ; and, as I always take great care and bethink me of 
all possible means to carry out my desires for the advance- 
ment of the royal service of Your Majesty, it seemed to me 
that it remained only to explore the coast from Panuco to 
the coast of Florida, which was discovered by Juan Ponce 
de Leon, and from there to follow the coast of Florida 
towards the north as far as the Bacallaos. ^ For it is 
believed absolutely that there is a strait on that coast which 
leads to the South Sea, and if it should be found according 
to a certain drawing which I have of that coast, it must 
lead very near to where the Archipelago was discovered 
by Magellanes under Your Highnesses commands. And 
should it please God, our Lord, that the said strait be 
found there, it wotild open a good and short passage 
from the spiceries to these dominions of Your Majesty, 
quite two-thirds shorter than that which is at present 
followed, and which will be free from risks and dangers 
to the ships; for they would then always go and come 
through the dominions of Your Majesty having facilities 
for repairs in any port they choose to enter. I thought 
over to myself the great service which wotild be rendered 
to Your Majesty, though I am quite wasted and ex- 
hausted by all I have done, and spent in the expeditions 

» Bacallaos. This is the first known project for finding the north- 
west passage. Bacallaos ^ or the sea of codfish was so-called frotn 
the vast ntimbers of these fish which have been such an important 
article of commerce on our North Atlantic coasts. The Spaniards 
reached Newfoundland, called by them Terra Nuova; and Archbishop 
Lorenzana mentions in one of his notes that the Marques del Valle 
(in his time) bore the title of Duke of Terranuova. This is true, 
but has no reference to the discovery of that land by Cortes's efforts, 
as the title was created by Philip II., in 1561, and given to Don Carlos 
de Aragon, second Marques of Terranuova, who married Dofla Stefana, 
a great granddaughter of Cortes. 
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escape both those who go by the South Sea and those 
who go by the North; for the South Sea Expedition will 
go till they either find it or reach the country discovered 
by Magellanes, and those of the North, as I have already 
said, until they reach the Bacallaos. Thus on one side 
or -the other we cannot fail to discover the secret. I 
certify to Your Majesty that, judging by my information, 
I should have obtained greater returns and rendered 
greater service to Your Majesty by sending these ships 
to the coimtries up the coast of the South Sea, but, as I 
am informed of Your Majesty's desire to discover this 
strait, and of the greater service your royal crown would 
thereby receive, I ignore all other profits and interests 
to follow this other expedition. May our Lord grant 
it as it best pleases Him, and may Your Majesty's desire 
be satisfied, and my desire to serve be likewise gratified. 

Your Majesty's officials sent to take charge of Your 
Royal revenues and assets have arrived, and have begun 
to take the accounts of those who previously had this 
charge, which I in Your Highness's name had given 
them. As these officials will submit the statement which 
has been kept until now to show Your Majesty, I will 
not speak of it again, in any particular, but refer myself 
to their report, believing that it will be one from which 
Your Majesty may perceive the solicitude and vigilance 
that I have always exercised in everything touching 
Yotu- Royal service. Although the occupation of the 
wars and the pacification of this cotmtry has been so 
great, as is manifested by the above, I have nevertheless 
not forgotten to take special care to collect and secure 
the greatest possible revenues for Your Majesty. 

It will appear by the copy of the accounts which the 
said officials send to Your Caesarian Majesty that I have 
used some sixty-two thousand pesos in gold from Your 
Royal revenues in all the necessary expenses of pacifying 
these coimtries and the extension of the dominions Your 
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because of the little care which the Casa de Contratacion 
at Seville tised for their transport from the Azores. All 
the objects which were sent were so rich and so strange that 
I greatly desired Your Majesty might see them, for, besides 
the profit Your Highness would have from them, my ser- 
vices would have become more apparent; and I was much 
grieved for their loss. I do rejoice, however, that they 
were taken, because Your Majesty has but small need of 
them and I will endeavour to send others much richer and 
more ctuious, judging from the information I have about 
provinces I have now sent to conquer, and others which 
I will conquer when I have people for the purpose. The 
French and the other princes to whom those things may 
become known will also know through them the reason 
why they are subjected to the Imperial Crown of Your 
Caesarian Majesty, as, besides many great kingdoms which 
Your Highness has in these parts, so far and distant, 
from these, I, the humblest of Your vassals, come 
rendering such and so many services. In fulfilment of 
my offers, I now send by Diego de Soto my servant some 
trifles, which were formerly left behind as not worthy 
to accompany the others, and some which I have since 
then obtained, which, although as I have before said, 
they were refused as unworthy, bear some resemblance 
to the others. I likewise send a silver ctilverin, * which 
in its smelting required two thousand fotir hundred and 
fifty potmds, in which I believe there was even some gold. 



one of the Azores, where Qtiiflones was killed in a brawl; Avila was 
captured off Cape St. Vincent, by a French corsair, Florin, who, after 
robbing the ship of the precious freight, allowed it to continue its 
voyage to Seville, where it arrived on November 7, 1522. Avila 
was carried by Florin to La Rochelle, but found means to send his 
despatches to the Emperor. The Aztec spoils went to enrich the 
treasury of Francis I. of France, who justified their capture by 
saying he knew of no provision in father Adam's will which made his 
brother of Spain sole heir to all the earth's treasures. 

> It weighed about twenty-three hundred-weight; the omamen- 
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for it had to be done twice. It was very costly, as, 
besides the value of the metal, which amounted to twenty- 
four thousand pesos of gold, the mark of silver being 
at five dollars of gold, the cost of founding, engravii^, 
and carriage to the port, came to more than three 
thousand fesc^ more. I set myself to make it so ridi 
and so noteworthy and fit to go before such a Hi^^ and 
Most Excellent Prince, that I beg of Your Majesty to 
receix-e my small gift meastiring its value by my devotion 
and disposition to send greater if I possibly could; for 
though I am indebted, as I heretofore stated to Your 
Highness. I willingly went deeper into debt, desiring 
that Your Majesty might know my zeal, for I have been 
n\tt\W 8x> utihappy by the many contradictions I have suf- 
fere\i I'^fore Your Highness that I have never heretofore 
had op|x^rt unity tv> manifest this desire. 

I likewise send Your Sacred Majesty sixty thousand 
^5x\f of gv^ld. belonging to Yoiu: Royal revenues as Your 
Hlgln^ess will see by the account which the oflficers and 
n\>'wlf setul trsj^ecting it, and we venture to send this 
suu\ tx^thrr Invauso we imagine that Your Majesty 
\i\\i?it u\v\l \{ \M\ avwnmt of the wars and other things, 
i\\\\\ i\U\^ \\\M YvHir Majesty nooil not regret the past loss. 
Uons^ltoi , ovvt V titwo iwasion offers, I shall send to Your 
MauMv tl\e u\\\Kl v^f what I obtain, and Your Sacred 
Mivi^^tv n\av Ivlieve, as things are being developed, that 
Uu^m^ ku\>i\l\xt\\?t i\\\y\ vKnninions of Your Highness will 
>»u»Nu\o »vnvv \vvet\iu>s, with less a>st than any of your 
ku\jki\Uvuu auvl vUvnutiivms in Kutx-^ix^ that is, if no other 
iiu\lt \*u»l^utaH.Ktuents pix^^ut themselves as have hereto- 



M^u^u v'Nvss^tv^t l»\ lt\o lv«tl Urttivf *ilvri**nuths displayed a phoenix 

.AyiNTjcKi nocio sin par, 
\\» #•• MfWfv^ Wm stgundo: 
V^ sin i(ual #m W mundo, 
V ^\v» iM.vii (hiM WisiMid provoked much invidious comment at the 
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fore arisen. I say this becatise, I learned from Gonzalo de 
Salazar, factor to Your Highness, who arrived two days 
since, at the port of San Juan in New Spain that he was 
informed in the island of Cuba, where he stopped, that 
Diego Velasquez, lieutenant of the admiral there, had 
had an tmderstanding with Cristobal de Olid, whom I 
had sent to Hibueras, to revolt against me in his favour. 
This proceeding seemed so contrary to Your Majesty's 
service that I am tmable to believe it; nevertheless, on 
the other hand, knowing that the said Diego Velasquez 
has always sought to work me mischief and to disturb 
me in every possible way, and even to prevent people from 
coming to these parts, I do believe it. In that island 
he imprisons those who go there from here, and oppresses 
them, taking away their goods, and afterwards bringing 
judicial proceedings agaiost them so that they, to obtain 
their freedom and escape him, do and say anything he 
pleases. I shall inform myself of the truth, and, if I 
find it to be thus, I think to send to arrest Diego Velasquez 
and deliver him to Your Majesty; because by cutting 
the root of these evils — ^which this man is — ^all the 
branches will decay, and I shall be able to make efifectual 
the services I have begun and those which I hope to 
tmdertake. 

Each time I have written Your Sacred Majesty, I have 
told Your Highness of the preparation made for the 
conversion to our holy religion of the Indians p i^^, ^ 
of these parts, and I have since besought Your Concert 
Caesarian Majesty to provide religious persons *^* Indians 
of good life and example; but so far very few or almost 
none have come. It is positive they would obtain great 
fruit, and I have again to recall it to Your Highness's 
memory, beseeching you to order some provision in this 
with all possible haste, because God, otir Lord, will be 
much pleased, and Your Majesty's desire as a Catholic in 
this matter will be gratified. The procurators Antonio 
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Quifiones and Alonzo de Avila, counsellors of the towns 
of New Spain, and naiyself, begged Yotir Majesty to send 
U8 bishops and other prelates to administer the offices 
and divine cult, for it then appeared to us that this was 
necessary, but, examining the matter more fully, it now 
seems to me Your Sacred Majesty should order other 
measures to be provided for the more speedy conversion 
of the natives, and that they may be better instructed in 
the mysteries of our holy faith. This would be as follows : 
Your Majesty should order many religious men to come 
to these parts, as I have already said, who wotdd be 
«ealous for the conversion of infidels; houses and mon- 
asteries would be provided for them in the provinces 
which we would indicate, and a tithe of one tenth 
may be levied for their support; the surplus would be 
assigned for the churches and their furnishings in the 
towns where Spaniards live, and to their clei^. The 
tithes would be collected by Your Majesty's officials 
who would keep account of them and provide all such 
monasteries and churches with necessaries; the amount 
will be enough and more than enough so that Your 
Majesty may receive the surplus. Let Your Highness 
beseech His Holiness to concede Your Majesty the tithes 
in these parts for this purpose, making him understand the 
service rendered to Grod, our Lord; and this can only be 
obtained in this way, because, if we have the bishops and 
other prelates, they will follow the customs, which as 
a punishment for our sins exist to-day, of disposing of 
the gifts of the Church and wasting them in pomps and 
other vices, leaving family estates for their children. ^ 

> Archbishop Lorenzana agrees with other authorities that there 
were bishops and canons in Spain who led far from exemplary lives, 
but says this state of things was fortunately brought to a close by 
the disciplinary enactments of the Council of Trent. Cortes also ob- 
jected to doctors, and more especially to lawyers; he earnestly begged 
the Emperor to forbid members of these learned professions to come 
to Mexico, saying that the doctors would only bring new diseases 
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A still worse evil might happen, for the natives of 
these parts had, in their times, those who conducted 
their rites and ceremonies who were so strict not only in 
composure and honesty, but also in chastity, that if one 
was discovered violating his vows he was ptmished with 
death; if they now saw the servants of God's Church in 
the power of Mammon, practising vanities, and learned 
that they were ministers of God, and beheld them falling 
into vice, as is the case in our times in Spain, it would 
bring our Faith into contempt and the natives would 
hold it as a mockery; and this would do such mischief 
that I do not believe any amount of preaching would be 
of any avail. As this is of such importance, and the 
principal object of Your Majesty is, and should be, the / 
conversion of these people, those who reside here in Your L 
Royal name should bdiave as becomes Christians. I 
have wished to give this information and my opinion 
which I pray Your Highness to accept as coming from 
your subject and vassal, who has worked with all his vital 
powers, and will ever strive to extend Your Majesty's 
kingdoms and dominions in these parts and to publish 
Your Royal fame and great power among these people: 
and who Ukewise desires and will strive that Your 
Highness may sow amongst them our Holy Faith merit- 
ing thereby the eternal reward to everlasting life. As 
the giving of holy orders, the consecration of churches, 
ornaments, oils and chrism, and other functions require 
a bishop, and, we not having any, it would be difficult 
to seek them elsewhere. Your Majesty should likewise 
beseech His HoUness to grant such powers to two prin- 
cipal persons amongst the religious men coming here, 
who might be as special delegates, one from the Order of 



with them, while failing to cure the old ones, and the lawyers wotild 
flourish by augmenting the contentions and dissensions, which, though 
already too frequent, the colonists managed to settle amicably amongst 
themselves. 
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St* Francis, and the other from the Order of St. Dominic. 
They shotdd bring the most extensive powers Your 
Majesty can obtain, because these countries are so 
distant from the Roman Church, and the Christians who 
actually live here and will hereafter reside here are so 
far from religious discipline and, as htiman beings, sub- 
ject to sin, that His Holiness shotdd grant to these re- 
ligious men very ample powers to be handed down by 
persons who always reside here, be it either to one General 
or to a Provincial of each Order in this country. ^ 

The tithes farmed in these cotmtries have been farmed in 
some of the towns, and in others they are offered by public 
crier; they have been farmed since the year 1523 until 
now, for before then it did not seem to me tiiat they 
shotdd be levied, as they were insignificant in themselves, 
and because at that time those who had land spent more 
in keeping themselves during the war than their profits 
amounted to. Whatever else Your Majesty may com- 
mand for your services will be done. 

The tithes of this city for the year 1523 and 1524 were 
adjudged to the highest bidder for five thousand five 
himdred and fifty pesos of gold, and those of the towns 
of Medellin and Vera Cruz are estimated at one thousand 
pesos of gold. For the present year they are not yet 
adjudged, and I believe they will go still higher; I do 
not know how much the other towns brought, as they 
are distant and I have as yet no information. This money 
will be used to build churches, pay priests and sacris- 
tans, providing the ornaments and other necessary things 
for their upkeep. The different accounts will be sub- 
mitted to the treasurer and the accountant of Your 

> Charles V. acted on this suggestion, and the Pope, at his in- 
stance, gave to Padre Toribio de Benevente (Motolinia) power to give 
confirmation, but not to consecrate holy oils. The first superior 
of Franciscans was Friar Martin de Valencia, and of the Dominicans, 
Friar Vetanzos, who built the first convent near Texcoco, at a place 
called Tepetlaxtoc (Lorenzana, Relacton Quarta, note). 
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Majesty, for everjiihing will be paid to the treasurer and 
nothing expended without an order from the accountant 
or myself. 

I have likewise, most Catholic Lord, been informed by 
ships from the island that Your Majesty's judges and 
officials living in the island of Hispaniola have xtade 
ordered a prohibition to be published by the Relations 
public crier against exporting, tmder pain of death, any 
mares or other breeding animals to New Spain; and they 
have done this with the intention of forcing us always to 
buy beasts and cattle from them which they sell at excessive 
prices. This they should not do, and the mischief done to 
Your Majesty is notorious, for the peopling and pacification 
of this cotmtry are retarded ; they know our need of horses, 
and have forbidden their exportation out of excessive love 
of gain, for it is clear that no need of their port has pro- 
voked this measure. I beg Your Majesty that it be re- 
voked, by sending an injunction tmder Your Royal hand 
that everyone may export mares without being exposed 
to any penalty, for, besides that they would not miss 
the horses, Yoxir Majesty has the greatest interest that 
we should have all we require, as we cannot otherwise 
continue our conquest, nor preserve what we have already 
conquered ; moreover, I would pay very liberally for these 
mares. In any case, I could revenge myself in such a 
manner that they would gladly revoke their mandates 
and edicts, for, by retaliating and prohibiting all products 
of these islands from entering this country, save only what 
they had forbidden, they would gladly allow the one in 
order to be allowed the other. ^ Their only resource is 
in trading with this country, and, heretofore, a thousand 
pesos of gold could not be found amongst all the house- 
holders of the island, while now they have more than they 
ever had at any time. Rather than give occasion to evil 
speakers and maligners, I have dissembled until I could 

> Pan-American reciprocity in embryo. 
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it kmmn to Tour lb jesly, so that Tour Highness 
migtit onier miiatrv^cr seems l eq uired for Your Royal 




liaTte also I'liih a Hwl to Tour Carsarian Majesty the 
need for plants of animiis: far c^^ery species of a^yic^ 
may fioaiisii here; bat noihii : ^ has been so £ar provided, 
and I again pray Toor Majesty to order a provision from 
the Casa de la Cootratadcn at Seville, so that no ship 
be aOoired to sail without biin g in^ a certain nomber c^ 
plants idnch nocdd favrar the population and proq)erity 
of the ooontry. 

I seek by every possible means to increase the popula- 
tion of diese oou n tiies, that the Spanish setders and 
n ati ves <rf them should p tes a^e themselves and propa- 
gate, and that oar Holy Faith be bcdtt up in every respect. 
As Tour Majesty has done me the favrar to diaige me 
with its g ove rnment, and God, oar Lord, has pleased to 
make me the medium of b i ii^ing it under the imperial 
yoke of Tour Highnegg^ dierefare I order certain 
ordinances to be puUished. of wfaicfa I send a copy to 
Tear Majesty, and hence need not eTplain, except to say 
that in my judgment, it is necessary that these ordin- 
ances should be obeyed.* The Spaniards here are 

« Some of the enactments of Cortes w«s« as strict as any Puritan 
could prescribe. Married coknists w:e oMsged to bring their wi\'es 
to tlieir plantations within eighteen ny<c:ths>. nzhier pain of iorfeiting 
their grant: those who were anmarried wee given the same period 
within which to find wives (G<Hnanu Hist. 1/rr. Orirmamaas Mun- 
icifales apud Pacheco and CanUmas). 

Sumptuary laws regulated the wearing of veJ^ets. SLlks. .md brocades, 
or their use for saddles, shoes, and sword-betts. as well as jew^^, gold 
oroaments, and embroideries (Herrera, Hisi, Gfmtrol, I^c., Ill fib. 5 : 
Pa3ra, Cedulario). 

Sunday observance was very rigid, and aO shops were closed; trades 
of every kind were suspended doling the hours of reHgioos services, 
while attendance at mass was co m pulsory on Sundays and great feast 
days {Pacheco and Cardeiias). The incident of Cortes submitting 
to a public whipping for failing to attend, is related in the Biographical 
Note. 
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not satisfied with some of them, especially those which 
require them to settle in the country, for all, or most of 
them, expected to conduct themselves here as they have 
done in the islands; where their conduct consisted in con- 
stmiing the country's substance, destroying, and afterwards 
abandoning it. But, as it seems to me, we who have had 
experience in the past, would be blamable, did we not pro- 
vide a remedy for the present and the future, correcting 
notorious abuses which caused ills on the said islands; 
especially as this country being, as I have already many 
times written to Your Majesty, of such size and wealth, 
where our Lord may be well served, and the royal revenues 
of Your Majesty increased. I, therefore, beseech Your 
Majesty to have the ordinances examined, and to send 
me an order respecting what Yotir Highness may approve, 
directing me what to do, not only concerning the com- 
pliance with the said ordinances, but also in how far 
Your Majesty desires their execution. I shall always 
be careful to add whatever circumstances may seem to 
me to require, for the country is so large, the climate so 
diverse, and there are so many new discoveries, that 
it is necessary to modify plans and counsels according 
to new events, so that if in anything I had said, or 
shall hereafter say to Your Majesty, there seems to be 
something contradictory to what I had said before. 
Your Excellency may believe that the new case obliges 
me to give a new opinion. 

Most invincible Caesar, may God, otir Lord, guide. 

Gambling was the hardest vice to control, and Cortes's enemies were 
not slow to pick upon his own fondness for cards and dice, alleging 
that he privately practised and encouraged what he publicly 
condemned. 

Unfortunately the Spaniards introduced the most reprehensible 
of all "sports, " — if indeed such it can be honestly called, — ^the bull- 
fight as early as 1526 (Vetancourt, Teatro Mexicano). 

Dancing was not discouraged, and religious festivals were celebrated 
with gorgeous processions, so life was not quite so colourless as it was 
afterwards made in the New England colonies. 
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prosper, and preserve the person of Yotir Majesty, and 
grant extension of greater kingdoms and lordships for 
very lengthy times in His Holy Service, and everything 
else which Your Highness may desire. 

Prom the great City of Temixtitan in this New Spain 
on IS October, 1524. 

Yotir Sacred ^jesty's very hxmible subject and loyal 
vassal who kisses the Royal feet of Your Majesty. 

Pbrdinand Cortes. 
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APPENDIX TO FOURTH LETTER 
BNCOMIENDA SYSTEM 

Thb system of reparUmientos and encomiendas of the Indians was 
begun in the Islands in the time of Columbtis, and was, at the outset, 
sanctioned by the Catholic Sovereigns, though the first authorisation, 
given in 1497, grants reparUmientos of lands but sa3rs nothing about 
Indians. I^. lBraa.JCS£IS§^tsslJ;& J^eJ^JifiSt SOfm&JSL ^Yiljmg.ftpcl 
Cfekd8tiaaiaffig.J^e natives; but this sanction was afterwards revoked 
by Isabella the CStHoKcrwho, with a fuller knowledge of the real 
conditions and of the abuses which quickly sprang up, issued severe 
edicts against them. 

The repartimiento, according to Leon, signified the first partition 
or allotment of Indians made to the colonists, and the encomienda 
was the second grant, made after the death of the first holder of the 
right. The repartimiento in the Islands was sometimes of only a 
week's duration, and hence had a temporary character, whereas the 
encomienda was a permanent concession of rights over certain Indians 
which was as much a property right as a grant of land and became 
hereditary in the family holding it. 

The home government enacted many measures for regulating the 
system, and for the protection of the Indians, but distance and other 
circumstances made it easy to evade these provisions, and shocking 
abuses and cruelties, which rapidly depopulated the islands, became 
conmion. It was this deplorable state of things which first aroused 
the indignation of the Dominican monk. Las Casas, afterwards Bishop 
of Chiapa and started him upon the zealous crusade in favour of the 
rights of the natives; which procured him the glorious title of " Pro. 
tector-General of the Indians.*' 

The defenders of this system of enforced serfdom argued that the 
Indians were by nature lazy, and, if left free, would never work; that 
the only hope of converting them to Christianity was to keep them 
in touch with Christians; and also that the climate was such, that white 
labour could not be employed, even if there were plenty of workmen, 
which there were not. It was therefore urged that without com- 
pulsion there would be no native labour and without native labour 
there would be no revenue. 

Practically the only reward given to the soldiers of Cortes after 
the conquest of Mexico was to assign to each one a repartimiento or 
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0ne0munda of Indians, with whom to work the lands granted them. 
Cortes seems to have been sincerely opposed to the system from tiie 
outset, and to have yielded to the general clamour, only after having 
presented other projects which were refused; nor does he seem to have 
ever reconciled his conscience to it, although, once his sanction had 
been given, he defended it on the usual grounds of its expediency, even 
going so far as to withhold the publication of a royal decree which 
the friars had obtained from the Emperor, revoking all r^partimktUoj 
and 0ncamiend<is already conceded, and fmbidding new ones under 
severest penalties in the future. He defended this action by w iiUu|s 
to the Emperor that to execute the decree would be to throw the 
Indians back into barbarism, ruin the cokmy, and drive the cokwsts 
out of the country. 

The bishops and friars in Mexico energetically repudiated tins idea« 
and in writing to the E mper o r , in 1538, during the govemocsiiip 
of NuAo de Gusman. who was striving to obtain the royal ap p ro val 
of f wc ig— WiM faj, the Franciscans of Mexico expie s sc d thf i mwtwcs as 
follows: ''The proposal of the Governor and h» auditors, suggested 
to them by the holders of € mcpmi § mi as in New Spain^ tibat the nathres 
shotald be so held lor their own welfare, their c on vers io p to tiie £uth« 
and their obedience to the Eong, is nothing else but tiie using ai te- 
ligiott as a pretext to enable them to co ntinu e tifeeir tj P iaimy as 
hetetofore. When have these impious men ever had a thou^kt of 
eoA verting these peopled or ox treating them humanely? We have 
been witnesses of the methods of these holders of nm-nrnMrnini fiir the 
last Sy9 years, and we have seen that ^uar vexatious tm i iMwits seenr 
to have foe thetr object tile destruc ti on of tiie Indians, and hoaLtheme 
we may infer how much more cruel they were in the other ti u e e 
years after the conquest. By a special providence of God they have 
not succeeded, even with all the means they have used, in destroying 
the Mexicans. To wish to make slaves of the natives of the New 
World in order to subject them to the Faith and the Bang's obedience, 
is undoubtedly iniquitous, ^ad God has fiorbiddCn men all abomxna- 
tions, even though the greatest good should result fro m them. Sacri- 
fice is never acceptable if oifiered with undean hands. It were a 
lesser evil if not a single inhabitant of the New World were ever 
converted to our Holy Faith, and that the King's sovereignty should 
be lost forever, than that these people should be brought to the one 
or the other by slavery*' (Fr. Andres Calvo, Apud BustamanU). 

The Empress, when she was regent, was moved to tears by one aich 
relation as this; ro3ral decrees without number were repeatedly issued, 
not merely to correct the al^uses, but to suppress the sy s t em itself: 
but by intrigue and every sort of subterfuge, rapacious conquerors 
and greedy colonists would wrench concessions from the unwilling 
sovereigns which, as soon as the real state of things became known, 
would be promptly revoked. Open violation of the law was oonunon. 
and winked at by the local authorities, only the bishops and hiars 
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being left to protect against such doings. They were the abolitionists 
of those times, and they had recourse to the severest spiritual penalties, 
refusing the sacraments, and launching excommunications on the 
notoriously cruel among the slave-holding colonists. Yielding to the 
arguments so persistently advanced, temporising measures were 
adopted; the system being provisionally tolerated while every possible 
X>rovision for mitigating its evils was prescribed. Some of these were 
as follows: the holder of an encomienda was bound to pledge himself 
to an eight years' residence on his estate; no women or boys under 
twelve years were to do plantation work; Indian labourers could not 
be let out to others, nor be employed for regulating waterways, excavat- 
ing canals, nor for building any house other than that of the holder of 
the encomienda; they were not to be taken away from their native pro- 
vince, and squads of labourers^could be summoned for a period of twenty 
days at a time only, at the ratio of ten men out of every hundred in a 
village, and this not at their own harvest time; since mules, horses, 
and oxen had been imported, the Indians were not to be used as beasts 
of burden, as they were in the beginning; the villages were to be within 
a given distance of the plantations; the hours of work were from sim- 
rise until one hour before sunset, with a rest at midday, and the pro- 
prietor must feed them well, pay them at least one casiellano per year, 
clothe them, and provide for the education of the sons of chiefs in the 
friar's school; moreover a priest was to be in charge of every two 
thousand ^Indians. Had these, and the many other safeguards pro- 
vided, been strictly observed by the Spaniards, the st? ' . i the Indians 
would not have been a particularly bad one. 

The Indians thus divided in encomiendcts were not, strictly speaking, 
slaves, though their labour was enforced. The slaves were a class 
apart, and consisted of those who had been held in slavery by the 
Mexicans before the arrival of Cortes, and of such as had afterwards 
been condemned to slavery for rebellion. 

Mention is several times made in the Letters of whole villages being 
sold or divided as a punishment for insurrection. How easy it was 
for the tmscrupulous to provoke quarrels and broils, readily magnified 
into "rebellions, " or to trump up a charge on which natives might be 
enslaved, may be imagined. All such were branded, and as encomi- 
enda Indians could not be sent to the mines or to work at a distance; 
the slaves were used for these hard purposes. They were procured in 
inmiense numbers from Mexican chiefs either by purchase — sometimes 
for nominal sums — and sometimes in payment of debts, or to discharge 
obligations, and this opened the way to countless abuses, as the 
caciques not infrequently delivered free men into Spanish slavery, 
and, once branded, their status was fixed forever. The trade in human 
flesh flourished, and thousands were shipped to the islands where the 
natives were rapidly being exterminated, and the treatment of these 
poor creatures was so inhuman that many died during the voyage, 
and others in despair threw themselves overboard and were drowned. 
VOL. 11—15 
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FIFTH LETTER 

Sacred Catholic CcBsarian Majesty: 

On the 23 October of the past year, 1525, I de- 
spatched a ship to the Island Espafiola, from the town 
of TrujiUo, which is a port on the Cape of Honduras,^ on 
board which was a servant of mine whom I ordered to 
cross over to Spain. I wrote to Your Majesty something 
of what had happened, at the gulf called Hibueras, be- 
tween the two captains ^ I had sent there, and another 
captain called Gil Gonzalez who went there afterwards. 
As 1 was unable, when the vessel and messenger departed, 
to give Yotir Majesty any account of my journey and 
adventures, from the time I left this great city of Temix- 
titan, until I met with the people in those distant parts, 
it seemed to me important that Your Highness ^ould 
be informed of my doings, if only for the sake of not de- 
parting from my custom, which is to withhold nothing, 
wherein I am concerned, from the knowledge of Your 
Majesty. I shall, therefore, relate events as best I can; 
for to describe them as they occurred is more than I could 
undertake to do, and, moreover, my narrative might 
perhaps be incomprehensible to those for whom it is 

1 First discovered by Coltimbus in 150a, and named by him Cape 
Caximos, after some fruit trees, called thus by the natives; the name 
of the gulf is spelled in different ways; Hibusrcis, which is perhaps the 
most usual, means "pumpkins" in the provincial dialect, and these 
are plentiful there about. The name Honduras meaning difficulties 
is Spanish. 

> Cristobal de Olid and Francisco de Las Casas; as explained in the 
Fourth Letter. 
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destined. I will relate the principal and most important 
occurrences of the said journey, omitting a great many 
as accessory, though each would furnish material for 
ample writing. 

Having given my orders respecting that aBair of 
Q^jrt^ Cristobal de OUd, as I related to Your Majesty, 
Leaves it seemed to me I had been along time inactive, 
^^f^*^^ and without undertaking anything in Your 
Majesty's service; and, although my arm was not 
yet healed of its wound, I nevertheless determined 
to undertake something. I left this great dty of 
Temixtitan on the 12 October of 1524 last, accom- 
panied by some horsemen and foot soldiers, chosen among 
my old retainers and servants, and by some friends 
and relatives of mine, amongst whom were Gonzalo de 
Salazar, and Perahnindez Chirino, ^ the former a factor, 
and the latter an inspector, for Your Majesty; and I also 
took with me some noble persons of the natives, and I 
left the administration of justice and government to the 

* Gonzalo de Salazar, Pero Anxuldez Chirino, Alonso de Estrada^ and 
Rodrigo de Albomoz, were sent as revenoe officers to Mexico in 1524, 
and to establish a court of accounts. Estrada was treasurer, Albomoz 
was accountant, Salazar factor, and Chirino inspector. Their expecta- 
tions of finding immense treasures ready at hand were disappointed, 
and the only explanation which seemed to them adequate was that 
Cortes had concealed or made way with them. In their joint de- 
spatch to the Emperor, they accused him of possessing great riches, 
and of having hidden the treasure of Montezuma instead of accounting 
for it to the crown. They described Cortes as tyrannical, disloyal, 
and engaged in plotting to establish his authority independently in 
the country. This despatch was closely followed by two other letters, 
one signed by all of them, and the other by Salazar akme. Salazar 
stated that Cortes had collected three hundred and four mniion cos- 
tMinos, without counting Montezuma's treasure, which was buried 
in various secret places; that he had retained for himself some thirty- 
seven to forty provinces, some of them as large as all Andalusia ; that 
he was commonly believed to have poisoned Francisco de Garay ; and 
that the ships he pretended were preparing for the expedition to the 
Spice Islands were reaDy for carrying his treasure and himself in 
safety to Prance. 
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treasurer and accotintant of Your Highness, and to the 
licendate Alonzo de Zuarzo. I provided this city with 
sufficient artillery, ammunition, and a garrison, and also 
placed artillery at the dockyard, ordering the brigantines 
to be made ready, and a military governor to have charge 
of any operations necessary for the defence of the city. 
All this being settled I left this city of Temixtitan with 
the said design, and, while engaged at Espiritu Santo, 
which is a town in the province of Coazacoalco, one 
hundred and ten leagues from this city, in settling the 
internal affairs of the commimity, I sent messengers to 
Tabasco and Xicalango to inform the chiefs of these pro- 
vinces of my intended journey, ordering them to meet me 
or to send persons to whom I might give my instructions, 
adding that their deputies should be honourable men of 
good understanding, who would repeat faithfully to them 
the sense of my instructions. They did exactly as I 
directed, and received my messengers with due honotir, 
sending me seven or eight responsible men with full 
authority, as is their habit on such occasions. 

After enquiring of them respecting things I wished to 
know about the country, they told me that on the sea- 
coast, beyond the cotmtry called Yucatan, towards the 
Bay of Asumption, ^ there were some Spaniards who mo- 
lested them; for, besides burning their villages and slaying 
their people, in consequence of which many had fled to 
the forests, they had totally destroyed the trade which 
formerly flourished on that coast. Some who had been 
in those parts described to me most of the villages on the 
coast as far as the residence of Pedrarias deAvila,^ Yotir 

< A misspelling for Ascencion, though Gonzalo de Avila's people 
were not there but some sixty leagues down the coast. 

> Pedrarius de Avila was from Segovia, and had distinguished 
himself in the Moorish wars, both in Spain and Africa; he was sent, 
in 1 5 13, to supersede Balboa as Governor of the colony on the Isthmus 
of Darien, and sailed in command of one of the best expeditions sent 
by King Ferdinand to the New World, consisting of fifteen ships 
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Majesty's Governor in those parts, and they made me a 
drawing on doth of the whole of it by which I calculated 
that I coiild go over the greater part of it, especially as 
far as the place they indicated to me as the abode of those 
Spaniards. Thus informed about the road I was to take 
for carrying out my plans, and converting the natives 
to the knowledge of our Holy Catholic Faith, and bringing 
them to Yotir Majesty's service (certain as I was that 
on such a long journey I would have to cross many 
provinces and encounter people of divers races), being 
also curious to know whether the Spaniards they de- 
scribed were those whom I had «ent under the Captains 
Cristobal de Olid, Pedro d^jA lvara dd, or Francisco de las 
Casas, I esteemed it advantageous to Your Majesty's 
'Service to go thither myself; inasmuch as my journey 
being through regions and provinces heretofore unex- 
plored, I would have ample occasion for serving Your 
Majesty, and pacifying the said coimtries, as afteiwards 
happened. Conceiving to myself the result my expedition 
would produce, and setting aside the fatigues and ex- 
penses it entailed, of which some of my people did not 
fail to remind me, I determined to follow the route 
already decided upon before leaving this city. 

Before I reached the said town of Espiritu Santo, I 
had received letters from this city at two or three places 
on the road, from my lieutenants, and other persons; 
and Your Majesty's officials who were with me likewise 
received similar ones. These informed us that the 
Treasurer and Accounting Master had quarrelled, and 

carrying twelve hundred soldiers, besides fifteen hundred gentlemen, 
or persons of some quality. Balboa, without a murmur, surrendered 
to the new Governor his authority at Santa Maria Antigua, as the 
town on Darien was called, and shortly afterward married his daughter; 
but, in spite of this, Pedrarius trumped up a charge of disloyalty and 
plotting a rebellion against Balboa, who, to the sorrow and amazement 
of the protesting colonists was executed. The Bishop of Burgos 
protected Pedrarius from the punishment his conduct merited. 
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that there no longer existed between them the harmony 
necessary for the proper discharge of their respective 
functions with which I, in Your Majesty's name, had 
charged them. I took what seemed to me the required 
measures, which was to write them urgent reproofs for 
their conduct, even warning them that if they could not 
agree with one another and adopt different methods, I 
would provide a remedy which would please neither of 
them, and report the whole matter to Your Majesty. 
During my stay in the said town of Espiritu Santo, and 
while engaged in preparations for my journey, fresh 
letters came from the lieutenants and from other persons, 
reporting that their enmities still continued and were 
even increased; so much so that during one council 
meeting they had actually drawn their swords, thus 
causing a great scandal and commotion, not only amongst 
the Spaniards who armed themselves and took one side 
or the other, but even among the natives of the city who 
took up arms saying that the commotion justified them. 
Seeing therefore that my reproofs and warnings were not 
sufficient, and that I could not go myself to remedy the 
matter without abandoning my expedition, it seemed to 
me sufl5cient to send the factor and inspector who were 
with me, with equal powers to inquire into the cause of 
the dispute and pacify things; and I even gave them 
another secret power of attorney, enabling them to sus- 
pend both men from the charge which I had left them, 
if reasonable means did not sufl5ce, and to assume the 
government themselves, together with the licendate 
Alonzo de Zuazo, and to punish the offenders. I was 
quite convinced that the errand of the said factor and 
inspector would produce good results, and that they 
would succeed in pacifying the rival passions, so I went 
on my way with my mind at ease. 

This being done I made a review of my forces which 
were to accompany me, and found that there were 
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ninety-three horsemen, besides crossbowmen and arque- 
busiers, and thirty odd foot soldiers; altogether a 
number of total of two hundred and thirty men. I took 
his Force a large caravel which had been sent to me from 
the town of Medellin, loaded with provisions, and was 
then at anchor in the port of Espiritu Santo. I again 
loaded this vessel with the stores I had brought; and, 
putting four pieces of artillery on board, as well as cross- 
bows, muskets, and other ammunition, I ordered the crew 
to sail to the island of Tabasco, and wait there for my 
commands. 

I likewise wrote to a servant of mine who lives at 
Medellin to provision two other caravels and a large boat 
then in the port, and to send them to me: I gave in- 
structions to Rodrigo de Paz whom I left in care of my 
house and property in Temixtitan to send five or six 
thousand ounces of gold to Medellin to pay for the said 
provisions, and I likewise wrote to the treastirer asking 
him to advance me that money as I had no more in the 
hands of the aforesaid agent. All this being done ac- 
cording to my wishes, the caravel came as far as the 
River Tabasco, laden with provisions which proved, how- 
ever, to be of little use, as, my road being far inland, 
the heavily laden caravel could neither go up the river, 
nor could I send for them on accotmt of the extensive 
swamps that lay between. Having arranged for what 
was to go by sea, I set out and marched along the coast 
tmtil I reached a province, called Qupilco, ^ some thirty- 
five leagues distant from Espiritu Santo; besides several 
large swamps and streams, over all of which temporary 
bridges were built, I had to cross, on this journey, three 
very large rivers, one near a village, called Tumalo, 
some nine leagues from the town of Espiritu Santo, the 
other at Agualulco, nine leagues further on; these were 

1 Most probably Tupilcos is meant: no map shows these various 
names as Cortes spells them. 
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crossed in canoes, the horses swimming, being led by 
halters ; and the last river was so wide that nothing could 
make the horses swim it, so I had to provide a wooden 
bridge about half a league up from the sea where the 
horses and people could pass. It was nine hundred and 
thirty paces long and was indeed a marvellous thing to 
behold^-^]%i^ Province ofjQupilco abounds in the fruit 
calle^ caca^and has al^many fisheries; there are ten or 
twelve*gO?5aT6\^[s7T~ag^ besides hamlets, 

and the country is flat with many marshes so that in 
winter it is impossible to go about except in canoes. 
Although I traversed it in the dry season from one end 
to the other, which is about twenty leagues, more than 
fifty bridges had to be built for the passage of men and 
horses. The natives are quiet and peaceable, though 
rather timid and shy owing to the little intercourse they 
had had with Spaniards, but, through my arrival, they 
became more confident and served very willingly, not only 
myself and my companions, but also the Spaniards to 
whom they were allotted on any departure. 

From this province of Qupilco, according to the draw- 
ing the natives of Tabasco and Xicalango had given me, 
I was to proceed to another, called Cagoatan; but, as 
the natives travelled only by water, they were ignorant 
of any overland route, though they pointed out to me 
where the said province was supposed to be. I was 
obliged, therefore, to send some Spaniards and Indians in 
that direction to look for the road, and, upon discover- 
ing it, to make it possible for the rest of us to advance; 
for it was through very great forests. It pleased our 
Lord that, after some difficulty, it should be found, for, 
besides the forests, there were many troublesome marshes 
over all, or most, of which bridges had to be built, and we 
had to cross the great river, called Quecalapa, a tributary 
of the Tabasco. Prom there, I sent two Spaniards to 
the chiefs of Tabasco and Conapa, asking them to send 
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me some fifteen or twenty canoes to bring provisions up 
that river from the caravels lying there, and to help me 
to cross the river and to transport the provisions to the 
chief town of Zaguatan, which, it afterwards appeared, 
was some twelve leagues up the river from where I 
crossed; and they did all this, complying exactly with 
my request. 
. ^ ' After discovering the road to the River Zalapa, * which, 
as I said, we had to cross, I left the last village of the 
province of Qupilco, called Anaxuxuan, and slept that 
first night on the open ground between some lagoons; 
and early the next day we reached the river but found 
no canoes in which to cross because those I had sent to 
ask from the chief of Tabasco had not arrived. I learnt, 
moreover, that the scouts who went ahead were opening 
the road up the river from the other side, because, having 
been told that it flowed through the principal town of 
the said province, they naturally followed its course so 
as not to go astray. One of them had gone in a canoe 
by water to reach the town the sooner, and on his arrival 
had found all the people in a commotion, so he spoke to 
them through an interpreter he had with him; and, after 
succeeding in calming them somewhat, he sent some 
Indians in his canoe down the river to tell me what had 
happened with the natives of that town, and that he was 
coming down himself, opening the road by which I was 
to march until he should meet the scouts who were work- 
ing up on this other side. This news gave me great 
pleasure, not merely because it made known the peaceful 
disposition of the natives, but also because it assured 
to me a road which I had thought was doubtful, or at 
least very diffictilt. On the canoe brought by these In- 
dians, and some rafts which I had built out of logs, I 
managed to send all the heavy baggage to the other side 
of the river, which at that point is very wide. While 

> Also sometinies given as Qnesolape, and Gaesalapa. 
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occupied in crossing, those Spaniards whom I had sent 
to Tabasco arrived with twenty canoes loaded with 
supplies from the large caravel which I had sent there 
from Coazacoalco; and I learned from them that the 
two other large caravels and the ship had not yet arrived 
in the river, having remained behind at Coazacoalco, 
but that they were expected soon. No less than two 
hundred Indians from Tabasco and Cunapa came in the 
said canoes, and I crossed the river without other accident 
than the drowning of a negro slave and theloss of two 
loads of iron tools of which we afterwards stood in some 



That night, I, with all my people, slept on the other 
side of the river, and the next day set out to follow the 
track of the scouts who were opening the road, having 
no other guide but the river bank itself. We marched 
thus about six leagues, and arrived imder a pouring rain 
in a forest, where we slept. During the night, the Span- 
iard who had gone up the river to the town of Qagoatan 
came back with some seventy Indians, natives of that 
place, and told me that he had opened the road on the 
other side, but that if I wished to take it I would have 
to retrace my steps for a distance of two leagues. I did 
this, but gave orders at the same time that the scouts, 
who were in advance cutting their way along the bank 
of the river, and who had already gone three leagues 
from the place where I myself had passed the night, 
should continue their work: they had scarcely advanced 
a league and a half when they reached the outskirts of 
the town, and, in this way, two roads were open where 
before there had been none. 

I took the road opened by the natives, and, although 
it proved a hard one, on account of the torrents of rain 
which had fallen that day and of the many swamps we 
had to cross, I still managed to arrive on the same day 
at one of the suburbs of the said town, which, though 
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the smallest of all, contained more than two htmdred 
sufficiently good houses; we could not reach the other 
because it was separated from us by rivers which flowed 
between and which we could have crossed only by 
swimming. 

The towns were all very deserted, and we found, upon 
otir arrival, that all the Indians who had accompanied 
the Spaniards had also fled, notwithstanding that I had 
spoken to them kindly and treated them well, distributing 
among them some of the trifles I had with me, and thank- 
ing them for the pains they had taken in opening the 

said road. I had JtnlA ^hcfm th n t ^ xny ^TTling trt X^f^sP ^ 

parts was by Your Majesty's commands and for no other 
"ptSpose than to teadi them to bd igve In and w oi^p 
only one God^ Creator and A^^^ thiq^ and to 

admowledge Your Majesty as supreme lord of the cotrntry, 
and many other like things, which I tisually said to them. 
I waited three or four days, thinking they had left from 
fear and would come back to speak to me, but none of 
them ever appeared. 

In order to bring them by peaceable means to Your 
Majesty's service, and to obtain information from them 
about my road, for there seemed not to be even a track 
of a single person ever having gone on land, all travelling 
on the great rivers and lakes, I determined to send two 
companies of Spaniards and some natives of Temixtitan, 
whom I had with me, to search for the people of the 
province and bring some of them to me. By means of 
the canoes which had come up the river from Tabasco, 
and of others we procured at the said town, my men 
managed to navigate most of the rivers and swamps, as 
marching overland seemed impracticable; but they dis- 
covered only two Indians and some women from whom 
I took every pains to ascertain where their chief and 
his people were. They told me no more, however, than 
that they were wandering dispersed through the forest. 
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swamps, and rivers. I likewise asked them about the 
road to the province of Chilapan, which, according to 
the drawing I had, was the next on my road; but they 
would never tell me, saying that their only mode of 
travel was by rivers and swamps in their canoes, and 
that they only knew how to go thither by water and 
never by land. They did, however, point out to me a 
chain of moimtains, some ten leagues distant perhaps, 
saying that in its neighbourhood stood the principal 
town of Chilapanon on the banks of a large river which, 
joining with the Qagoatan lower down, flowed afterwards 
into the Tabasco ; and that further up the river there was 
another town, called Acumba ^ ; but neither did they know 
any road thither by land. 

I remained in this town twenty days, during which I 
never ceased to seek a road leading to somewhere, but I 
never found one, either great or small; on the character 
contrary, the country about us had so many of the 
swamps and l^oons that it seemed impossible Country 
to cross them, but, as we were already in such straits 
from want of provisions, we commended otir souls 
to God, our Creator, and built over the marsh a bridge 
three hundred paces in length, which was constructed 
of many large beams, between thirty-five and forty 
feet in lenglii, on which cross beams were laid, and 
on these we passed over, marching through the coun- 
try in quest of the place where we had been told was 
the town of Chilapan. Meanwhile, I sent a company 
of horsemen, with crossbowmen, by another way to 
search for the town of Acumba, and they found it that 
same day. By swimming and by means of two canoes 
which they found there, they surprised the villages whose 
inhabitants fled so they were tmable to capture any except 

>Also written Athumba, but, according to Gayangos, Ocumba 
appears very distinctly in the Vienna MS. : he adds that some writers 
identify the place as Cicimbra. 
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two men and some women with ^om tfaey came to meet 
me on the road; they also found plenty of proviaons. 
That night, I slept on the open ground. 

Next day, it pleased God that we should come to a 
dryer country with fewer marshes, and those Indians 
w^ had been taken at Acumba guided us as far as Chila- 
pan, where we arrived late the next day, finding all the 
town bunMd,^.an4-Jfefe.Jiativ^ ateent. This town of 
Ofailapsm is beautifully situated and very large. It is 
surrounded by plantations of fruit trees of the country 
and fields of maize, which, thotigh not yet ripe, were of 
great comfort to us in our necessity. I remained there 
two days, laying in supplies for the journey, and s^i^ixx^ 
out some expeditions into the neighbourhood to capture) 
if possible, some natives from whom I might learn about 
the road; but with the exception of two at first, who were 
found concealed in the village, all our searching was in 
vain. I got information from these, however, about 
the road to Tepetitan, ^ otherwise called Tamacaste- 
peque; although they hardly knew their way thither, 
we were fortunate enotigh, sometimes by their guidance, 
and sometimes by half feeling our way, to reach that 
town within two days. 

On the road, we had to cross a large river, called Chila- 
pan, from which the town took its name, and this was 
accomplished with great difficulty owing to the deep 
and rapid stream; we used rafts as there were no canoes 
there and we lost a negro who was drowned, and much 
of the baggage of the Spaniards. After this river, which 
we crossed at a place a league and a half distant from 
the said village of Chilapan, we had to cross several large 
swamps before reaching Tepetitan, in all of which but 
one the horses sank to their knees and many times to 
their ears. Between Chilapan and Tepetitan, a distance 
of six or seven leagues, the country was full of similar 

« Tcpetizan. 
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swamps; one especially we found so perilous that, 
though a bridge was built over it two or three Spaniards 
were very nearly drowned. After two days of such 
fatigues, we reached the said village of Tepetitan, which 
we also found burned and deserted, thus causing us 
double hardship. We found some fruits of the cotmtry 
inside and some fields of maize in the neighbourhood, 
tmripe, though it was taller than that at Chilapan; we 
also discovered under the burnt houses, some granaries 
which contained small quantities of maize; this was of 
great help in the extreme necessity to which we were 
reduced. At this village of Tepetitan, which stands 
at the foot of a mountain chain, I remained six full days, wC 
causing excursions to be made in search of natives who \f 
might be induced to return peaceably to their dwellings a : 
and point out to us the road ahead; but we never could s-^ 
catch but a single man and some women from whom I o^^ . ' 
learned that the chief and natives of the town had been \:^ 
induced by the people of Qagoatan to btffli, their vitig^e 
and fly to the-weeds. The man said that he did not know 
the road to Iztapan, the next place on my map, there 
being, as he said, no road overland, but that he would 
guide us more or less towards the vicinity in which he 
knew it was. 

With this guide, I sent thirty Spaniards on horseback 
and thirty men. on foot with instructions to discover the 
village of Iztapan, and, once there, to write me a de- 
scription of the road I was to follow; for I decided not to 
leave the place where I had camped tmtil I heard from 
them. They left, but, at the end of two days, having re- 
ceived no letters, nor other news, from them, and seeing, 
moreover, the extreme want to which we were reduced, 
I decided to follow them without a guide and with no 
other indication of the road they had taken than their 
footsteps in the fearful, nairy swamps, with which the 
coimtry is covered; for I assure Your Majesty that, even 

VOL. XI— x6 
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on the hill tops, our horses, being led, and without their 
liderB, sank to their girths in the mire. In this manner, 
I travelled two days on the said trail, without receivi]]^ 
any news of the people who had gone ahead; and I was 
perplexed enough as to what I should do, because to go 
back I held as impossible, and to pixxreed with no cer- 
tainty of the road seemed equally so. God, Who in our 
greatest afflictions often comes to our help, was {leased 
to permit that, while we were encamping in great sadness 
and distress, believing we were all destined to perish of 
hunger, two Indians should arrive^ bringjbog letters from 
the Spaniards whom I haxl sent ahead. They informed 
me that upon reaching the village of Iztapan, they found 
that the natives had sent all their women and property 
across a large river, which ran close to that place, and 
that the village itself was full of natives, who thought 
the Spaniards would not be able to pass the great swamp 
near by; but, when they saw my men swimming across 
it on their horses, they had been much frightened and 
had b^^ to btim their village, which my men pre- 
vented by putting out the fire. Seeing this, all the in- 
habitants fled to the banks of the river, which they crossed, 
either in numerous canoes or by swimming, and in their 
haste and confusion, which were very great, many were 
drowned; my Spaniards, nevertheless, had succeeded 
in capturing seven or eight, among whom there was one 
who seemed to be a chief; the letter also added that they 
were anxiously awaiting my arrival. I cannot describe 
to Your Majesty the great joy the receipt of this letter 
caused all my people, for, as I said above, we had almost 
despaired of relief. 

Early the next morning, I continued my march, guided 
by the Indians who had brought the letter, and, in this 
Xarch to nianner, I arrived at Iztapan late in the even- 
Iit*pan ing, where I fotmd all the people who had gone 
ahead very contented ; for they had discovered many plan- 
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tationfr-of maize, thbttgh the grain was not yet ripe, and 
also yucas and agoes ^ m great abundance, these latter two 
furnishing sustenance and constituting the food of the 
natives of the Islands. I immediately had brought before 
me those natives of the town who had been captured 
there, asking them through the interpreter why they 
had burned their own houses and towns and why they 
fled since I intended them no harm or mischief, but rather 
shared what I had with those whom I met. They an- 
swered that the chief of Qagoatan had come in a canoe and 
frightened them, inducing them to fire their town and 
abandon it. I had the chief and all the men and women 
who had been captured in Qagoatan and Chilapan and 
Tepetitan brought before me, and explained to them 
how that wicked man had deceived them, telling them 
they might inform themselves from those Indians now 
before me, by asking them whether I or any of my people 
had done them any harm or mischief, or if they had not 
been well treated in my company. Being informed by 
them, they all began to weep, declaring they had been 
deceived and showing great grief for what had happened. 
In order to reassure them, I gave permission to all the 
Indians, both men and women, who had come with me 
from the other villages to return to their homes, making 
them some small presents and giving them sundry letters 
which I ordered them to keep in their towns, and to 
show to any Spaniards who might pass there, because by 
them they would be protected. I also told them to ex- 
plain to their chiefs the mistake they had committed 
in btuiiing their houses and towns and in abandoning 
them, and that henceforth they must not act thus, but 
rather stop confidently in their homes as no harm or 
evil would be done them. After this, they left, well 

1 The root of the Yuca (vulgarly called Adam's needle) is fari- 
naceous and edible : the Agoes or Aji are the red peppers so commonly 
used in Mexican dishes. 
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satisfied and contented, as were likewise the others wbo 
remained. 

After this, I spoke to the Indian who seemed to be 
their chief, and told him to observe how I harmed no 
one about me; neither was my coming there for the pur- 
pose of offending them, but rather to make known many 
things to them wfaigfa wgre advMtgeQus, n^ only foiT 
the security of the ir Kyq^^d^propa tyJ^ also tor me" 
^ B^dVattoii brih^^.so«d&^^ For the^ssoMTreason I besoc^t 
^^ ' tunTeamestly to send two or three of his people, with 
whom I would send as many more of the natives of 
Temixtitan, to call the chief and tdl him not to be afraid, 
for by his coming he would profit greatly. He answered 
that he would be pleased to do this, and he immediately 
sent his people with whom went the Indians of Mexioo, 
and, the next morning, the messengers returned with 
the chief and some forty men. The duef told me he had 
abandoned his town and ordered it to be burned because 
tiie lord of Qagoatan had advised him to do this, and not 
to meet me, as I would kill them all, and that he had 
learned from those who had come to call him that he had 
been deceived, and that he was sorry for what had hap- 
pened, praying me to pardon him, for henceforth he would 
obey me; and he besought me that certain women who 
had been captured by the Spaniards when they arrived 
should be restored to him, so twenty were immediately 
collected which pleased him greatly. 

It happened, however, that a Spaniard saw an Indian 

of Temixtitan eating a piece of fiedi taken from the body 

/ Ftmifh- ^f ^^ TnHja^n who ^ad b fieo-JaHed when they 

I mentof entered Iztapan, and he told me this; so in 

VcannlbaUtm ^he presence of that chief I. haxL^he^cy^irit 

lm rog<l, explaining that the cause was his having killed 

that Indian and eaten him which was prohibited by 

Your Majesty, and by me in Your Royal name. I 

further made the thief understand that all the peo- 
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pie of those parts must abstain from this custom, and 
that I had punished that man with death because he 
had slain and eaten a fellow creature, for I wished that 
none should be killed, but that, on the contrary, I came 
by order of Your Majesty to protect their lives as well 
as their property and to teach them that they were to 
adore but one God, who is in the heavens. Creator and 
Maker of all things, through whom all creatures live and 
are governed; and that they must turn from their idols, 
and the rites they had practised until then, for these were 
lies and deceptions which the devil, the enemy of the 
himaan race, had invented for deceiving them and to bring 
them to eternal damnation, where great and frightful 
torments awaited them; being thus deprived of the 
knowledge of God they could not be saved nor come into 
the enjoyment of glorious and eternal beatitude, whidi 
God had promised and has prepared for them who believe 
in Him; all of which the devil through his malice and 
evil doings had lost. I, likewise, had come to teach them 
that Your Majesty, by the will of Divine Providence, 
rules the universe, and that they also must submit 
themselves to the imperial yoke, and do all that we 
who are Your Majesty's ministers here might order them 
in Your Royal name; for, acting thus, they would be 
favoured and maintained in justice, and their lives and 
properties protected, but that, acting otherwise, they 
would be proceeded against and punished according to 
justice. I told them many things concerning these 
matters which, as they were lengthy, I do not repeat to 
Your Majesty. 

The chief showed much satisfaction, and sent some 
of his people to bring provisions, and I gave him 
some presents from Spain, whidi he admired very 
much; and all the time he remained with me he was 
very contented. He ordered a road to be opened to 
another town, called Tatahuitalpafl, five leagues up the 
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river from this, and, as we had to cross a very deep river, 
he had an excellent bridge made over it on which we 
crossed, and he filled in some very big swamps, and gave 
me three canoes in which I sent three Spaniards down 
the river to Tabasco (because this is the principal river 
which empties into it) where the ships were, as I have 
said, awaiting my orders. I sent orders with these 
Spaniards that they were to follow the coast until they 
doubled the cape, called Yucatan, after which they should 
proceed to the Bay of Ascension, where they would either 
find me or my orders as to what they were to do next. 
I also ordered the three Spaniards who went in the canoes 
and all those they could collect in the provinces of 
Tabasco and Xiculango to bring me as many pro- 
visions as they could by way of the great salt lagoon 
which connects with the province of Aculan, some forty 
leagues distant from Iztapan, where I would wait for 
them. 

These Spaniards having departed, and the road being 
completed, I begged the chief of Iztapan to give me three 
or four other canoes in which to send up the river a half 
dozen Spaniards and some of his people, under a chief, 
to tranquillise the natives, and prevent them from burning 
and deserting their towns; he did this with every show 
of good will, and my people, being accompanied by Indians 
from Iztapan, succeeded in quieting the inhabitants of 
four or five villages up the river, as I shall hereafter relate 
to Your Majesty. 

This town of Iztapan is very large and built on 
^tiie bank of a very beautiful river. Its position is 
advantageous for a Spanish settlement, and the 
pasture is excellent along the banks of the river^^while 
there is good farming land; and the country is well 
populated. 

After stopping eight days in Iztapan, and having pro- 
vided eveiything as specified in the former chapter, I left. 
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and arrived that day at the small town of Tatahuitalpan, 
and fotind it burned and deserted. I reached there before 
the canoes, which were coming up the river Departure 
and were delayed by the strong currents and from 

many windings. After their arrival, I sent l^tapan 
some people to cross in them to the other bank in 
search of the natives of the town, in order to reassure 
them. About half a league on the other side of the 
river, they foimd some twenty men in one of the 
temples of their idols, which they had decorated pro- 
fusely; these they brought to me, telling me that all the 
people had abandoned the place through fear, but they 
had preferred to remain on the spot and die with their 
gods. While engaged in this talk with them, some of our 
Indians passed, carrying some things taken from those 
idols, seeing which, the natives cried out that their gods 
had been killed; I replied to this, telling them to observe 
what a vain and foolish belief was theirs, for they believed 
that gods who could not even protect themselves could 
give them benefits, and to behold how easily they were 
destroyed: they answered me that their fathers had held 
that creed, and tmtil they knew of a better one that they 
would hold it. I was unable, on accotmt of the brevity 
of the time, to explain this subject more fully than I had 
already done to the people at Iztapan, but two Fran- 
ciscan friars, who were with me, also told them many 
things about these matters. I besought them to send 
and call the chief and people of the town and to reassure 
them, and the chief whom I had brought from Iztapan 
also told them of the kindness they had received from me 
in his town, upon which they pointed out one of them- 
selves, saying that he was their chief; so he sent 
two of them to call the people to return, but they never 
appeared. 

Seeing that they did not come, I besought the one 
who I was told was the chief to show me the road to 
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Qagoatespan, 1 throtigh which, according to my map, 
I wotdd have to pass higher up this river; and he said 
that he did not kaow the way by land, but only by the 
river, as they all travelled that way, but that he would 
try to guide us through those forests, thotigh he was uncer- 
tain whether he might reach there or not. I asked him to 
show me from there whereabouts it stood; and I marked 
it the best I could, and ordered the Spaniards of the 
canoes and the Chief of Iztapan to go up the river to the 
said town of Qagoatespan and reasstu^ its people and 
those of another town, which they would come to first, 
called Oztmiazintlan; if I arrived first I would wait for 
them, otherwise they should wait for me. Having 
despatched these men, I departed with the native guides 
and, leaving the town, I came to a great marsh, more 
than half a league in length, which we managed to pass, 
after the Indians our friends, had lain down branches 
and tmderbrush. We next came to a deep lagoon over 
whidi we were obliged to build a bridge for the passage 
of the heavy baggage and the saddles, whilst the horses 
crossed swimming. After that, we came to another deep 
lagoon, more than a league long, where the water was 
never below the knees of the horses, and many times up 
to the girths, but, as the bottom was rather solid, we 
crossed without accident, and reached the forest through 
which we cut our way as best we could during two con- 
secutive days, imtil our guides said they were bewildered 
and knew not whither they were going. The forest was 
such that we could see nothing but the groimd where we 
stood, or, looking upwards, the sky above our heads, such 
were the height and density of the trees; and although 
some climbed up them, they could not see a stone's 
throw ahead. 

When those who were ahead with the guides opening 

* Singuatepecpan, various spellings, Bemal Diaz calls it Cigua- 
tepecad. 
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the roads sent me word that they were lost, I ordered 
them to stop where they were and went ahead on foot 
till I came up with them and saw the bewilderment in 
which they were; I made the people turn back to a small 
marsh we had crossed the day before, and where there 
was some pasturage for the horses, since they had had 
nothing to eat for forty-eight hours. We remained there 
that night, suffering much from himger, and hopeless of 
finding any populated place, so that my people were more 
dead than alive. I consulted my compass by which I 
had often guided myself, though never had we been in 
such a plight as this, and, remembering the direction in 
which the Indians said the town stood, I calculated that, 
by going towards the north-east from where we were we 
would come out at, or very near to, the town; so I or- 
dered those who were ahead opening the road to take 
the compass with them and follow that direction without 
deviating from it. Our Lord was pleased that they 
should come out so exactly that, at the hour of vespers, 
they came upon some temples of the idols in the centre 
of the town, which caused such rejoicing among the 
people that they all ran to the town as thotigh almost 
out of their senses, and, not observing a large marsh at 
its entrance, many of the horses sank in it so that some 
could not be got out until the following day, God being 
pleased, however, that none should perish; and we who 
came in the rear avoided the swamp, though with con- 
siderable difl&culty. ^ 

We found Qagoatespan entirely burned ^ even to the 
mosques and houses of their idols, nor^d we find any 
people there, nor news of the canoes whidi Arrival at 
were ascending the river. There was plenty Singuate- 
of maize, riper than that of other places, also P«5P" 
yuca and agoes, and good pasture for the horses on 
the banks of the river, which are very fertile and cov- 
ered with fine grass. Thus refreshed, our past troubles 
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were forgotten, although I was uneasy at hearing no- 
thing from the canoes. Walking about this village and 
inspecting it, I found a cross-bow arrow stuck in the 
ground, by which I knew that the canoes had been there, 
for all of the men in them were archers; this grieved me, 
leading me to believe they had fought there and been 
killed, since none of them appeared. To ascertain the 
truth, if possbile, I sent some of my people, in certain 
small canoes whidi were found there, to explore the river 
on the other side. They soon met a great niunber of 
Indians, and saw many cultivated fields, and, proceeding 
on their way, they reached a large lake where all the 
people of the town, partly in canoes and partly on small 
islands, had collected; who, when they saw the Christians, 
came to meet them very confidently, thotigh without 
understanding what they said. Thirty or forty were 
brought to me, and, after I had spoken to them, they 
said that they had burned their town at the instigation 
of the chief of Qagoatespan, and had gone to the lakes 
out of fear; and that, afterwards, some Christians of my 
party, had come there in canoes, accompanied by natives 
of Iztapan, from whom they heard of the good treatment 
shown to everybody, which had reassured them; and 
that the Christians had stopped there two days waiting 
for me, but, as I had not come, they had gone up the 
river to another town, called Petenecte, * accompanied 
by the brother of their chief and four canoes full of people 
to help them in case that other town should be hostile; 
and that they had been given all the prox^sions they 
needed. I greatly rejoiced at this news, and believed 
them, seeing they came so confidently to me, and were so 
well disposed. I, therefore, prayed them to immediately 

1 Petenacte: also Penacte. As these names belong for the most 
part to obscure Indian villages 'v^ch appear on no map, and are writ- 
ten with every variety of spelling, correction is undertaken only when 
it seems important to identify a spot by its correct geographical 
name. 
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send a canoe with people in search of these Spaniards, 
and to take a letter of mine, ordering them to return to 
that place forthwith. This they executed with dili- 
gence enough, and I gave them my letter for the Span- 
iards; so, the next day, at the hour of vespers, the latter 
arrived accompanied by the townspeople who had gone 
with them, and the four other canoes full of people and 
provisions from the town whence they had come; and 
they told me that they had crossed the river higher up 
after leaving me, arriving at Ozumazintlan, which they 
fotmd burned and deserted; and that the natives of Iz- 
tapan who accompanied them, had searched for the 
people and called them, so that many had come very 
confidently, bringing them provisions and everything 
they had asked for. And thus, they had left them in 
their town, and afterwards had gone to Qagoatespan, 
which they also found deserted, the inhabitants having 
gone to the other side of the river; but the people of 
Iztapan had spoken to them, so they had come back 
rejoicing, and had given the Spaniards a good reception 
and all the provisions they required. They had waited 
there for me two days, and, as I did not come, they 
thought I had gone higher up, so they went on accom- 
panied by the people of that village to the next town, 
Petenecte, which is six leagues from there, finding it also 
deserted but not burned, and the people on the other 
side of the river; but the people of Iztapan and those of 
Qagoatespan had reassured the natives, and induced them 
to come in four canoes to see me, and bring me maize and 
honey and cacao and a little gold. They had sent two 
messengers to three more villages up the river, named 
Coazacoalco, Caltendngo, and Tautitan, so they believed 
that people from those places would come to speak to 
me there on the following day. And so it happened that 
some seven or eight canoes came down the river the next 
day bringing people from all these towns, who gave me 
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pijovisions and a little gold. I ggok e very f idly t o them, 

! trying to make thggi. i i ndon t E md'-tinrtr ili e y w e i c nETbe - 

/ lieve in one God and serve Your Majesty; and they all 

\ oflEered themselves as subjects and vassals^ of JXqut High- 

jness, and promised to obey whatever was commaaded 

of thenu^The natives of Qs^oatespan brought me some 

of their idols, and in my prince broke and burned them, 

and the principal chief, who imtil then had not appeared, 

arrived, bringing me a little gold, and I gave them all 

presents of sudi as I had, which pleased and reassured 

them very much. .-^ 

There was some difference of opimc^n amongst them 
about the road I was to take to Acalan, for those of Qa- 
goatespan said my road lay throi^ the villages up the 
river and that they had caused six leagues of road to be 
opened expressly in that direction, and ordered a bridge 
to be built over a certain river which we had to cross. 
Others maintained that this road, besides being a very 
bad one, was much longer, and that the best and shortest 
road t o Acalan was to cross the river at the town where 
we were, for aTiail existed there whidi traders sometimes 
took, by which they would guide me as far as Acalan. 
Finally it was settled amongst them that this was the 
best road, so I sent a Spaniard ahead, with some natives 
of Qago3,tespaxi, to inform the people of Acalan of my 
coming, and to reassure them and calm their fears. The 
messenger was also to ascertain whether my people, 
who had been charged with bringing supplies from the 
brigantines, had arrived or not. Afterwards, I sent four 
other Spaniards by land with guides who claimed to 
know the road, to inspect it, and see if there were any 
obstacles, while I waited for their answer; after they left, 
I was obUged to depart before hearing from them, so that 
the provisions provided for the journey shotdd not be 
exhausted, for I was told that we would march for five 
or six days through a desert coimtry. I b^[an, therefore. 
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to prepare canoes, and to cross the river which was suffi- 
ciently dangerous, as it was broad, and its current so very 
strong that one horse was drowned and some of the 
Spaniards' baggage was lost. After crossing, I sent a 
couple of foot soldiers ahead with guides to open the 
road, whilst I, with the others, followed in the rear; and 
having travelled three days through a mountainous 
district, covered with forests, we came by a narrow trail 
to a large marsh, more than five hundred paces broad, 
to cross which we sought in vain to find a place; but 
one could not be found, neither up nor down, and the 
guides declared that it was useless to search for it unless 
we marched for twenty days towards the mountain chain. 
This marsh occasioned more trouble than I can say, 
for to cross it seemed impossible, on account of its great 
size and of our having no canoes, though even cortes 

had we had them the men and horses and Builds the 
heavy baggage could not have crossed, for ^«** Bridge 
both sides were surrounded by morasses, full of stumps 
and roots of trees, while to cross the horses in any 
other way was entirely hopeless; to think of turning 
back plainly meant the destruction of everybody, not 
only on account of the bad roads, and the heavy rain 
which had fallen and had so swollen the river that 
the bridge we had left was already destroyed, but 
also because the people were perfectly exhausted, and, 
having consumed our provisions, we would find noth- 
ing to eat; for we were ntmierous, there being, besides 
the Spaniards and the horses, more than three thousand 
natives with me. I have already told Your Majesty the 
difficulties in the way of advancing, and that no man's 
brain was equal to devising relief if God, Who is the true 
help and succour of all the afflicted, had not provided it. 
For I found a very small canoe, in which the Spaniards 
whom I had sent ahead to explore the road had crossed, 
and with it I sounded the marsh and fotmd it to be fotir 
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fathoms deep; so I had some lances tied together to ex- 
amine the bottom and fotmd that, besides the depth of 
the water, there were two fathoms of mud, so that in all 
there were six fathoms. Finally I determined to make 
a bridge over it and set about distributing the work to be 
done, and the wood to be cut, among the different people : 
the beams were to be from nine to ten fathoms in lei^gth 
according to the part which would remain above water. 
I charged the chiefs who had come with me to cut and 
bring a certain ntimber of trees, each in proportion to the 
ntimber of his people, and the Spaniards and I, on rafts 
and with that little bit of a canoe and two others which 
we afterwards found, began to lay the timbers. Every- 
body thought it was impossible to complete it, and, be- 
hind my back, some of them even said it would have been 
better to go the roundabout way before the people 
became too exhausted to be prevented afterwards from 
returning, for in the end this work would never be fin- 
ished and we should be forced to go back. This mur- 
mtiring spread to such an extent that they almost dared 
to utter it to me; and as I saw them so despondent, and 
in truth they had reason because of the character of the 
work we had undertaken, and because they were reduced 
to eating roots and herbs, I ordered them to take no part 
in building the bridge, for I would do it with the Indians. 
So I immediately sent for all the chiefs and told them to 
consider the great strait to which we were reduced, and 
that we were forced either to cross or to perish; hence I 
besought them earnestly to exhort their people to 
finish that bridge, for, once across, we would have 
immediately before us a large province, called Acalan, 
where there was abundance of provisions, and there we 
would rest; and that besides the provisions of the country 
they knew I had sent to have supplies brought from the 
ships, and that people would bring them in canoes, so that 
there we would have great abundance of everything. 
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Besides all this, I promised them that, on our return to 
Medellin, they would be well rewarded by me in Your 
Majesty's name. They promised me that they would 
work to that end, and they divided the task among them, 
and worked so hard and with such skill that, in less than 
four days, they constructed a fine bridge over which all 
the people and horses crossed; and, unless it is intention- 
ally destroyed, which would have to be done by burning 
it, it will last for more than ten years, as more than one 
thousand beams were used, the smallest of them as big 
round as a man's body, and from nine to ten fathoms in 
length, without counting the smaller number. I certify 
to Yotir Majesty that I do not believe anyone capable 
of describing the system they displayed in building this 
bridge; I can only say that it is the most wonderful thing 
that has ever been seen. 

All the people and horses having crossed to the other 
side of the lagoon, we came upon a great morass, two 
bow shots long, the most frightful thing men ever saw, 
where the unsaddled horses sank to their girths, and by 
their efforts to get out only sank deeper, so that we de- 
spaired of saving any of them or crossing ourselves; still 
we set to work, and, by putting bimdles of herbs and 
branches under them, they could support themselves 
so as not to sink altogether, by which meastire they were 
somewhat relieved. Thus we were engaged going back- 
wards and forwards to the assistance of the horses, when 
a narrow channel of water and mud was discovered where 
the animals began to swim and advance a little, so that 
with otir Lord's help they all came out safe though so 
exhausted from the exertion that they could scarcely 
stand on their legs. We gave many thanks to our Lord 
for His great mercy extended to us. 

Just then the Spaniards whom I had sent to Acalan 
arrived with about eighty Indians irom that province 
loaded with supplies of maize and birds, which God knows 
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the rejoicing it caused, especially when they told us that 
all the people were peaceable and well disposed. With 
the Indians of Acalan there came two of tiieir notables 
sent by a chief of the province, called Apaspolon, to tell 
me that he greatly rejoiced at my coming as many days 
had passed since he first heard of me from the traders of 
Tabasco and Xictilango, and he would be glad to know 
me, and he sent me some gold which they gave me. I 
received them with pleasure thanking their lord for 
the good disposition he showed towards Your Majesty's 
service; and, giving them some small presents I sent them 
back, very contented, accompanied by the Spaniards 
who had come with them. They left full of admiration 
at beholding the bridge, which contributed lai^gely 
towards the confidence which afterwards prevailed, for, 
as their country Ues among lakes and swamps they 
noight have taken refuge among them, but, seeing that 
work, they were convinced that nothing was impossible 
to us. 

About this time, there also arrived a messenger from 
the town of Santisteban del Puerto, on the River Panuco, 
bringing me letters from the judges of those parts, and 
with him came some four or five Indian messengers who 
brought me letters from Temixtitan, Medellin, and the 
town of Espiritu Santo, from which I was much pleased 
to learn that they were well, although I had no news from 
the factor and the inspector, for they had not yet arrived 
at Temixtitan. 

The day after the Indians and Spaniards who were 
going ahead to Acalan had left, I started, with the rest 
of the people, to follow in the same direction. I slept 
one night in the woods, and the next day, a little after 
noon, we arrived at the plantations and farms of the 
Province of Acalan, from which we were still separated 
by a large morass, the crossing of which gave us much 
trouble, though we accomplished it by making a detour 
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of about a league, leading our horses by their bridles. 
About the hour of vespers, we reached the first village, 
called Ticatepelt, whose inhabitants we found living 
comfortably in their houses and showing no signs of 
fear; they had plenty of food, both for the men and 
horses, so that we were completely refreshed and forgot 
our past troubles. We rested six days, during which time 
a youth, of attractive appearance and well attended, 
visited me and told me that he was the son of the lord of 
that coimtry; and he brought me some gold and birds, 
offering himself and his coimtry for Your Majesty's 
service, saying that his father had lately died. I sym- 
pathised over the death of his father, although I per- 
ceived that he was not telling me the truth, and I gave 
him a collar of Flemish beads which I was wearing on 
my neck and which he greatly esteemed, after which I 
told him to leave with God's blessing; but he remained 
two days longer of his own free will. 

One of the natives of Ticatepelt who claimed to be the 
chief told me that there was in the neighbourhood another i^ 
village, also belonging to him, where I would Human 
find better lodging and more abxmdant sup- Sacrifices 
plies, for it was larger and more popxilous, and sug- 
gested, also, that, if I went thither, I woxild be more 
comfortable; so I at once accepted his proposal, and 
ordered him to have the road cleared by his men, 
and lodgings prepared, all of which was done as I 
wished; and we went to that town, which is six 
leagues from here, and foimd the people tranquil, and a 
certain quarter vacated for our lodging. It is a beautiful 
town, called Teutiercas by the natives, and has very 
handsome mosques or houses for idols wherein we es- 
tablished ourselves, throwing out their gods, at which 
the natives showed little concern; for I had already 
spoken to them and explained their errors and that there 
was only one God, the Creator of all things. Afterwards 

VOL. II. 17 
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I spoke more fully to the principal chief and to all of 
them together, and I learned from them that the prin- 
cipal one of these two mosques was dedicated to a goddess 
in whom they had faith and hope, and that they sacrificed 
only the most beautiftil virgins to her, for otherwise she 
would be angry with them, and therefore they took special 
care to search for such as wotild satisfy her; and they 
reared the most beautiful ones from childhood for this 
purpose. I spoke of this horrible cruelty in which the 
devil with his arts had taken them, and I also told them 
what seemed to be necessary; and they appeared to be 
satisfied. 

The chief of the town showed himself my great friend 
and held much conversation with me, giving me a ftdl 
The Chief accoimt and description of the Spaniards, for 
/ / Apaspolon whom I was going to search, and the road I 
should take ; and he told me in great secrecy, praying that 
no one should know that he had informed me, that 
Apaspolon, lord of all that province, was alive, though 
he had sent to say that he was dead; the yoimg man who 
came to see me was his son and had been sent to misdirect 
me so that I might not see his coimtry and towns. He 
gave me this information out of friendship, and because of 
the good treatment he had received from me, but prayed 
me that this should be kept strictly secret, for, if it became 
known that he had informed me, the lord would kill him 
and bum his town. I thanked him very much, and re- 
warded his good will with some small presents, and pro- 
mised to keep the secret as he asked me to do; I also 
promised him that as time went on he would be well re- 
warded by me in Your Majesty's name. 

I immediately sent for the son of Apaspolon and told 
him that I marvelled very much that his father should 
have refused to come knowing as he did my good dis- 
position towards all of them and my wish to honour them 
and make them presents, for I had received good treat- 
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ment in their country and greatly desired to repay them; 
but I knew for certain that he was alive and I prayed 
him to go and call him and to persuade him to come and 
see me, for he might be sure that he would be benefited 
by so doing. The son told me that it was true he was 
alive, and that if he had denied this to me, it was because 
he had been commanded to do so by his father; but that 
he would go and endeavour to bring him; and he be- 
lieved that he would come, for he desired to know me, 
feeling sure I had not come thither to harm him, but on 
the contrary to give presents to him and his people. 
He would have come before except that, as he had given 
himself out as dead, he was now ashamed to appear 
before me. I besought the youth to go and use every 
means to bring him ; and thus it was done, and the next 
day both came. I received them with much pleasure, 
the chief excusing himself because he had not known 
my disposition; and he said that now, having learnt it, 
he desired greatly to see me, and that it was true he had 
ordered me to be misdirected away from his towns, but 
that now he prayed me to come to the principal one where 
he resided, as there he had better arrangements for 
providing me and my people with everything we required. 
He immediately ordered a broad road to be opened 
thither, and, the next day, we left together; and I ordered 
one of my horses to be given him, on which he rode very 
happily till we reached the town, called Izancanac, which 
is quite large, and has many mosques, and is situated on 
the borders of a great lagoon which traverses the country 
as far as the ports of Terminos, Xicalango, and Tabasco; 
some of the people of this town were absent and others 
stopped in their houses. We foimd a great store of pro- 
visions, and Apaspolon remained with me in my lodging, 
though he had his own household close by. As long as 
I remained at Izancanac, he rendered me service, and 
gave me a lengthy accotmt of the Spaniards I sought, 
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pointing out to me on a drawing of cloth the road I ought 
to take. He also gave me some gold and women without 
my asking for them, and I declare that up till now I have 
never asked the chiefs of these parts for an3^hing unless 
they first offered it. We had to cross that lagoon before 
which extended the large morass; the chief ordered a 
bridge to be made over it, and provided as many 
canoes as were necessary for crossing the morass, and 
gave me guides for the road. He also gave me canoes 
and guides to accompany the Spaniards who had brought 
the letters and messages from Santisteven del Puerto, 
as well as several others for the Indians who were re- 
turning to Mexico and to the provinces of Tabasco and 
Xicalango. I sent letters again by these Spaniards to 
the authorities of the different towns and the lieutenants 
whom I had left in this city, as well as to the ships at 
Tabasco, and for the Spaniards who were to bring the 
provisions instructing each and every one of them what 
they were to do. Having despatched all these, I gave 
the chief certain small presents which he esteemed, and 
leaving him entirely satisfied, and all the people reassured, 
I left that province on the first Stmday of Lent in the 
year 1525. 

That day, we accomplished only the crossing of the 
lagoon, which was no small thing. I gave this lord a 
letter because he begged me to do so, as, in case any 
Spaniards should come there later, they would thus 
learn that I had passed there and considered him my 
friend. 

An event happened in this province which it is well 
Your Majesty should know. An honourable citizen of 
Death of Temixtitan, by name Mexicalcingo, but now 
Quauhtcm- called Cristobal, came to me one night pri- 
otzin vately, bringing certain drawings on a piece 

of the paper used in that country, and explained to 
me what it meant. He told me that Guatemudn,. 
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whom, on account of his turbulent nature, I hold 
a prisoner since the capture of this city (always carry- 
ing him, as well as the other chiefs and lords whom I 
considered the cause of revolt in the coxmtry with me) 
was conspiring against me. Besides Guatemudn there was 
Guanacaxin, the King of Texcuco, and Tetepangugal, 
the King of Tacuba, and a certain Tacatelz who had 
lived formeriy in Mexico in the quarter of Tatelulco, 
who all had many times conversed among themselves 
and told this Mexicalcingo how they had been dispossessed 
of their land and authority and were ruled over by the 
Spaniards, and that it would be well to seek some remedy 
so that they might recover their authority and posses- 
sions; and, in speaking thus, during this expedition, they 
had thought the best way would be to kill me and my 
people, and afterwards to call on the natives of these 
provinces to rise and kill Cristobal de Olid and all his 
people. After that they would send their messengers to 
Temixtitan to incite the people to kill all the Spaniards, 
which thing they thought could easily be done as many 
were newly arrived and untrained to warfare. After 
that, they would raise the whole coimtry, and kill all 
the Spaniards wherever they might be found, putting 
strong garrisons of natives in all the seaports so that none 
might escape, nor any vessel coming from Castile take 
back the news. By these means, they would rule again 
as before, and they had already distributed the diflferent 
provinces amongst themselves, giving one to this same 
Mexicalcingo. I gave many thanks to our Lord for 
having revealed this treachery to me, and, at daybreak, 
I imprisoned all those lords, each one by himself, and 
then inquired of them one by one about the plot; and 
to each I said that the others had told it to me (for they 
could not speak with one another). Thus they were all 
constrained to confess that it was true that CJuatemudn 
and Tetepanguegal had invented the plot, and that. 
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It is said that Cortes was disquieted in his conscience after this 
/execution," and for a long time could not sleep. The murdered 
captives were: Quauhtemotzin, Emperor of Mexico; Cohuanacox; 
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this alone was sufficient for them to deserve death; their 
case, however, remains open so' that at any time they 
relapse they may be pimished accordingly, though it is 
not probable that they will again conspire, for they 
think that I discovered this by some magic, and that 
nothing can be hidden from me; for they have noticed 
that to direct the making of the road I often consult the 
map and the compass, especially when the road approaches 
the sea, and they have often said to the Spaniards that 
they believed I leamt it by that compass; also they 
have sometimes said, wishing to assure me of their good 
disposition, that I might know their honest intentions by 
looking into the glass and on the map, and that there I 
would see their sincerity since I knew everything by this 
means. I also allowed them to think that this was true. 

This_province of ^Acalan-is-very. large, and well popu- ^ 
la£ed ; many of its towns were visited by my Spaniards. It 
abounds in honey and other products and there are many 
merchants who trade in diflferent places and who are rich 
in slaves and merchandise. It is completely surrounded 
by lagoons, all of which extend to the bay and port 
called Los Terminos, by means of which they carry on a 
considerable trade by water with Xiculango and Tabasco. 
It is believed, also, though the exact truth is not known, / 
that the lagoons extend to the other sea, thus making the 
country known as Yucatan an island : I shall endeavour to 
ascertain the secret of this so as to inform Your Majesty 
truthfully about it. According to what I learn, they 

King of Texcoco; Tetlepanquetzal, King of Tlacopan; Oquizi, 
King of Atzcapotzalco; Vehichilzi, brother of Quauhtemotzin and 
King of Michuacan; and the two Indian Generals, Xihmocoatl and 
Tlacatle. Humboldt (Essai PolU.t lib. iii., cap. viii.) describes an 
Indian picture-writing, representing the hanging of these prisoners 
by their feet to prolong their sufferings, which he saw in Mexico. 

Quauhtemotzin 's widow, Princess Tecuichpo, who was a daughter 
of Montezuma, had already had one husband, Cuitlahuatzin, and, 
afterwards married successively three different Spaniards. 
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have no other lord save this Apaspolon, whom I have 
mentioned above to Your Majesty, and he is the richest 
trader and has the greatest shipping traffic of anybody. 
His commerce is very extensive, and at Nito, a town 
of which I will hereafter speak, and where I met the 
Spaniards of Gil Gonzales de Avila's party, there is an 
entire quarter peopled with his agents tmder command 
of one of his brothers. The chief articles of merchandise 
in those provinces are cacao^ cotton doth, colours for 
dyeing, and a kind of stain with which they smear their 
bodies to protect them against heat and cold; tar for 
lighting purposes, resine from pines for the incensii^ 
of their idols, slaves, and certain red beads of shells \«^ch 
they greatly esteem for ornamenting their persons in 
their feasts and festivities ; they trade in some gold, which 
is mixed with copper and other alloys. 

To this Apaspolon, as well as to other notable persons 
of the province who came to see me, I spoke as I had to 
all the others on the road respecting their idols and what 
they ought to do to save their souls, and to what they 
were boimd in Yotir Majesty's service. They appeared 
to accept what I said with satisfaction, and they burned 
many of their idols in my presence, saying that hence- 
forth they would no longer honour them, and promising 
that they would obey everything commanded of them 
in Yotir Majesty's name; upon which I took my leave 
of them and departed as I have said above. 

Three days before leaving this province of Acalan, 
I sent ahead four Spaniards, with two guides whom the 
chief had given me, to explore the road to the province 
of Mazatlan, which in their language is called Quiacho. 
They had told me that for four days I would have to 
cross the deserted coimtry, sleeping in the forest, so I 
ordered the men to inspect the country well, and see if 
there were any rivers or swamps to cross; and at the 
same time I directed that my people should take supplies 
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for six days so as not to be again in such another strait 
as before. There being an abundance of ever3rthing, this 
was done, and, five leagues beyond a certain lagoon which 
we crossed, I met the four Spaniards who had explored 
the road with the guides; and they told me they had 
foimd a very good road, which, although it led through 
the heart of the forest, was level and without rivers or 
swamps to obstruct us, and that, without being seen 
themselves, they had reconnoitred some villages where 
they had seen people, and had then returned. I rejoiced 
greatly at this news, and sent six active foot soldiers 
ahead with some Indians, our friends, to keep always a 
league in advance of those who were opening the road, 
witii orders that if they should meet any traveller, to 
seize him so that we might arrive in the provinces un- 
expected, for I wished to prevent the people from burning 
and deserting their towns as those before them had done. 

That day, they found two Indians, natives of Acalan, 
near a lake, who said they were coming from Mazatlan 
where they had traded salt for cotton clothing, which 
indeed appeared, in a measure, to be true, for they were 
loaded with clothing. When brought before me, and 
asked if the people of that province knew about my com- 
ing, they answered no, saying that they were all perfectly 
quiet; so I told them they must return with me, and not 
to be disturbed as they would lose nothing of what they 
carried, but that, on the contrary, I would give them 
more, and that upon our arrival at that province they 
might return, for I was a great friend of all the natives 
of Acalan, and had received great kindness from its lord 
and people. They were quite willing to do this, and 
returned, guiding us by another road than the one first 
opened by my Spaniards, which led only to some plan- 
tations, whereas theirs led directly to the towns. 

We passed that night in the forest, and, the next day, 
the Spaniards who went ahead as scouts met four natives 
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ci Mazatlan, with their bows and arrows^ who were ap- 
parently sentries on the road^ and wfat>, on the ^iproac^ 
of our people, wotmded one of our nuen with their arrows, 
after which they f!ed, and, the forest being so dense, 
only one was captured; thb one was gnren in enlarge 
to three of my Indians, and the ^»niards ran cm be- 
lieving that there were more of them; bat, no sooner had 
the Spaniards gone, than the ft^pctivis, "wbo^ as it ai^)eared, 
had concealed thems^ves dose by, returned, and fell 
upon our Indian friends who held their conq)anion a 
prisoner, and, fitting with them, they liberated him. 
Mortified by this, our Indiars pursued their enemies 
through the forest, and, havii^ overtaken them, they 
fought with them, and wounded one by a great gash in 
the arm, taking him prisoner, while the others escaped, 
for they perceived that some of our people were coming 
up. I asked this Indian if his countr)m[]en knew of my 
coming, and he answered that they did not; I then asked 
why he and his companions had been there as sentries, 
and he answered that this was their custom, for they 
were at war with some of their neighbours, and, to 
protect their farms, the lord had ordered sentinels always 
to be kept on the road to forestall any surprise. Having 
learnt from him that the first village of that province 
was near at hand, I made all possible haste to arrive 
there before any of his companions who had fled should 
give the alarm, and I ordered those of my people who 
went ahead to stop as soon as they came in sight of the 
plantations and to hide themselves in the forest until I 
arrived. 

When I came to the place, it was already late, so I 
made haste, thinking we might reach the town that night, 
but, perceiving that our baggage train was somewhat 
scattered, I ordered a captain, with twenty horsemen, 
to remain at the plantations and collect the bearers as 
they came up, and, after sleeping there with them, to 
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follow my trail. I took a narrow path through the 
forest which was level and straight enough, but through 
such a dense growth that I walked leading my horse; 
and all my people followed me, one behind the other, in 
like manner. We marched in this wise until nightfall, 
when we were stopped by a morass which coxild not be 
traversed without first making some preparations; seeing 
which, I gave orders which were passed from one man to 
the other to return to a small cabin we had passed in the 
evening, and there we spent the night, though neither 
we nor the horses had any water. 

The next morning, after preparing the morass with 
branches of trees so as to pass it, we crossed, though 
with much difficulty, leading our horses, and, three 
leagues beyond the place where we had passed the night, 
we beheld a town built upon a hill. Thinking that we 
had not been seen, I approached it with caution, and 
found it was so completely closed roimd that we could 
discover no entrance. At last we discovered one, but 
foimd the town abandoned, though full of provisions 
of all kinds, such as maize, fowls, honey, beans, and other 
products of the cotmtry, for, as the inhabitants were 
taken by surprise, they had no time to carry oflf their 
provisions which, as it was a fortified town, were very 
plentiful. The town is situated upon a lofty rock, having 
a great lake on one side and on the other a deep stream 
which empties into the lake; there is but one accessible 
entrance, and all is surroimded by a deep moat behind 
which there is a palisade, breast high; and beyond this 
palisade there is an enclosure of very thick planks, two 
fathoms high, with loop-holes at all points from which 
to shoot arrows; its watch towers rise seven or eight 
feet higher than the said wall, which was also provided 
with towers, on the top of which were many stones with 
which to fight from above. All the houses of the town 
had loop-holes and were fortified, while the streets were 
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provided in the best possible manner; I speak with 
reference to the kind of arms with which they fight. 

I sent some of the natives to search for the inhabitants 
of the town, and they brought me two or three whom I 
Z,.^^ Arrival then sent, accompanied by one of those traders 
at Tiac from Acalan whom I had captured on the road, 
to find the chief, and to tell him in my name not to be 
frightened ; for I had not come to do him or his people any 
harm, but rather to help him in the wars he was carrying 
on, so as to leave him and his coxmtry in a state of peace 
and security. Two days later, the messengers returned, 
bringing with them an tmcle of the lord of the country 
who was governing during his nephew's minority; the 
lord himself did not come, for he said he was afraid, but 
I spoke to the xmcle and reassured him, after which he 
escorted me to another village of the same province, 
seven leagues further on, called Tiac, which was much 
larger than the former and equally well fortified, though 
not so strong since it was situated in a plain. Like the 
other town, it had strong palisades, a deep moat, and 
watch towers, and each of the three quarters into which 
it was divided had its own fortifications, while the whole 
was encircled by an outer wall stronger than the others. 
I had sent to this village two companies of cavalry and 
one of foot soldiers each under a captain, but upon their 
arrival they found it entirely deserted, though full of 
provisions; my men, however, managed to capture seven 
or eight natives near by, some of whom they had set at 
liberty so that they might go and speak to their chief, 
and tranquillise the people. They succeeded so well in 
this that, before my arrival at the place, its chief had 
already sent messengers with a present of provisions and 
cotton clothing. 

After I arrived, the natives returned at two diflFerent 
times to bring us food and to speak with us, not only 
on the part of the lord of this town, but also on behalf 
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of five or six others in this province, each of whom was 
independent, and everyone of whom offered himself as 
vassal of Your Majesty and our friend, though I never 
could induce those lords to come and see me. As I had 
no time to waste, I sent them word that I received them 
in Your Highness's name and asked them to furnish 
me guides for my journey; this they did very willingly, 
giving me one who not only knew the country as far as 
the town where the Spaniards were whom I came to 
search for, but had also seen them. Thereupon I left 
the town of Tiac, sleeping that night at another, called 
Yasuncabil, which is the last in the province; this was 
surrounded by palisades, as the other two, but deserted. 
We found there a most beautifxil house of the chief built 
entirely of straw. We provided ourselves there with 
everything required for the march, for the guide told 
us we had five days' journey in the desert before reaching 
the Province of Taiza which we had to traverse; and it 
turned out that this was true. 

In this Province of Mazatlan, orQuiatcho as it is called, 
I dismissed the two traders whom I had stopped on the 
road, as well as the guides from Acalan, giving them some 
presents, both for themselves, and for their chief, so 
they went off very contented. I also dismissed to his 
home the chief of the first town who had come with me, 
giving him some of his women who had been captured 
in the forest; I also gave him some other small presents 
at which he was much pleased. 

Having left the Province of Mazatlan, I continued my 
march towards that of Taiza sleeping four nights on the 
road in that deserted country. My way. led cortes Ar- 
over high and rocky mountains, and I had to rives at 
cross a dangerous pass of which all the rocks P«^«^-I^*a 
were of very fine alabaster, hence I named it Puerto del 
Alabastro. On the fifth day, the scouts who went ahead 
with the guides discovered a great lake which seemed to 
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be an arm of the sea and so large and deep is it that, al- 
though its waters are fresh, I even believe that it is so.^ 
On a small island in this lake there stood a town which 
the gtiides said was the chief one of the Province of Taiza 
and that ifwe wished to reach it we cotdd do so only in ca- 
noes; hearing this the Spaniards remained there keeping 
watch while one returned to report to me what had hap- 
pened. I halted the people, and went ahead on foot to see 
that lake and its situation, and, upon arriving at that place, 
I fotmd my scouts had succeeded in capturing an Indian, 
belonging to the town on the island, who, carrying arms, 
had come in a very stDall canoe to reconnoitre the road; 
and though taken by surprise he would have escaped had 
not one of our dogs overtaken him before he cotdd spring 
into the water. I learned from this Indian that his 
countrymen knew nothing about my arrival. I asked 
him whether there was any way to reach the town on the 
island, and he answered that there was none, but that 
not far distant there was a narrow arm of the lake on the 
other side of which were some plantations and houses, 
and that, if we succeeded in reaching there without being 
seen, we were sure to find canoes. I immediately sent 
to order the people to follow me, and, accompanied by 
ten or twelve crossbowmen, I went on foot with the In- 
dian and crossed a great stretch of swamp up to our 
waists in water, and sometimes even higher. In this 
manner, we reached the plantations, but, as the road 
was bad, and we could not always conceal ourselves, we 
had already been seen and when we got there the in- 
habitants were hastily takmg to their canoes on the lake 
shore. 

I marched along the shores for about two thirds of a 

• This lake, some twelve leagues in length, was called by the 
natives Hohuken meaning "the mighty drinker." and is now known 
as Pcten-Itza. Pcten meaning lake, and Itza being the name of a 
Maya tribe. Needless to add that Cortes was wrong in thinking it 
WAR joined to the ocean. 
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league, passing plantations and houses; but everywhere 
we had been detected and the inhabitants were escaping 
in their canoes. It was already late, and I considered 
it useless to follow them, so I ordered my people to halt 
and camp at those plantations, taking the best pre- 
cautions possible: for the guide of Mazatlan told me the 
people were ntmaerous and warlike and much feared by 
all their neighbours. The guide then offered to go in 
that little canoe in which the Indian had come, and cross 
to that town on the island, a good two leagues distant 
where he would speak to the lord, whom he knew 
very well, and who is called Canec, telling him my 
intentions and the reason of my coming to his country, 
with which he himself was perfectly acquainted as he had 
accompanied me. He believed that the chief would be 
perfectly reassiu^d and would believe what he told him, 
for he was well known to him and had often been in his 
house. I immediately gave him the canoe belonging 
to the Indian who had come in it, and, thanking him for 
his offer, I promised that if he carried it out successfully 
I would reward him to his entire satisfaction; and thus 
he went, and returned at midnight bringing with him 
two distinguished persons of the town who said they 
were sent by their lord to see me, and to inform them- 
selves about what my messenger had said, and to learn 
what I wished. I received them very well, and made 
them some small presents, telling them that I had come 
to those countries by order of Your Majesty for the pur- 
pose of seeing them, and to acquaint the lords and chiefs 
of the land with matters touching Your Royal service 
and their own welfare; that I desired them to tell their 
lord to come and see me without fear, and proposed that, 
if he hesitated, one of my Spaniards should go to the 
island as a hostage during the time their chief was with 
me. They took back this message, accompanied by the 
guide, and one of thaniare Spds; and, the next day, the 
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ddef , himself, escorted by about thirty men in five or 
six canoes came bringing with him the Spaniard I had 
grven as a host^^. He seemed much pleased at meeting 
me, and I received him very wdl. 

As it was the hour of mass when he arrived, I ordered 
it sung with great solemnity, accompanied by darions 
and sackbuts to which he listened with great attention^ 
observing all the ceremonies; and, when mass was finished, 
one of the Franciscan friars whom I had with me, preached 
a sermon which was translated by the interpreter so that 
he could easily understand, touching the matters of our 
Faith, and giving him to understand with many argu- 
ments how there was but one God, and the error of his 
sect. The chief displayed much satisfaction, and de- 
dared that he wished to destroy his idols immediately, 
and to believe in that God of whom we had spokoi, and 
that he desired to know how he was to serve and honour 
FRm, and that if I wished to come to his town I ^ould 
see that he would bum the idols in my presence; and he 
desired that I should leave a cross in his town, as he had 
been told I had left one in all the towns throu^ which 
I passed. 

After this sermon, I again spoke to him, explaining 
Your Majesty's greatness and how he and all living 
creatures were the natural subjects and vassals of Your 
Imperial Highness, and bound to your service; that to 
those who did so Your Majesty granted all manner of 
favours which I, in Your Royal name, had dispensed 
to all those who had offered therosdves to Your Royal 
service and placed themsdves under Your Royal rule; 
I promised the same or greater to him. He answered 
that, until then, he had never recognised anyone as su- 
perior, nor had he known that there was any such one; 
that it was true that some five or six years ago some 
people from Tabasco passing through his country had 
told him how a captain with certain people of our nation 
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had been there and vanquished them in three battles, 
after which they had been told that they must become 
vassals of a great lord and many other things like what 
I was now telling him. He wanted to know therefore 
whether it was all one and the same thing. I answered 
him that I was the captain of whom the people of Ta- 
basco had spoken as having fought with them in their 
country, of which he might assure himself from the inter- 
preter with whom he was speaking, who is Marina whom 
I have always had with me since she was presented to 
me with twenty other women. She explained every- 
thing to him and how I had conquered Mexico, and told 
him of all the countries I had subjected and placed under 
the Empire of Your Majesty. He rejoiced greatly on learn- 
ing this and said he desired to become a subject and 
vassal of Your Majesty, considering it a joy to be imder 
so great a lord as I told him Your Highness was. He 
ordered birds, honey, and some gold, and beads made 
of red shells, which they highly prize, to be brought, and 
these he offered to me as a present, while I in return 
gave him some things I had brought with me, which he 
received with great pleasure. 

After having dined with me, I explained how I came 
in search of those Spaniards who were on the sea coast, 
and who belonged to my company, and had been sent 
thither by me; and that many days had passed without 
news from them, and hence I came to seek them; and I 
besought him to tell me if he had any news of them. He 
answered that he knew a great deal about them, because, 
not far from the place where they were, he had certain 
vassals who worked the plantations of cacao, for that 
coimtry was favourable to its growth; from them, and 
from many other traders who daily went to and fro, he 
constantly received news about them, and wotild give 
me a guide to take me to where they were. He told me, 
however, that the road was very rough, the moimtains 
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very liigfa and rocky, and that it wotild be less fiatigtiing 
to go by sea. I replied that he coald see for hrmspff 
that, on account of the mnneroiis people and baggage 
and horses I had, there woold not be sufficient boats, and 
therefore I was compdied to go by land; I asked him, 
however, to give me the means of crossing liiat lake, 
to ^^lich he replied that, about three leagues from the 
place where we were, the lake became ^laDow, and, by 
skirtix^ it, I couM reach the road opposite fats village; 
but he b^ged me that, as my people were coming rotmd 
the lake, I wouM accompany him in his canoe to visit 
his town and house where he wished to bum the idols 
and have a cross made for him. To please him, altiiough 
it was against the will of my people, I embarked, with 
about twenty of my men, most of them archers, in his 
canoe and went to his town with him, where I spent the 
rest of the day in festivity. At nightfall, I took leave 
of him, and he gave me a guide with whom I entered 
the canoe and returned to sleep on land, where I met 
many of my people who had come round the lake to a 
place where we passed the night. In this town, or rather 
at the plantations, I left a horse which got a splinter in 
his foot and was unable to go on; t±ie chief promised to 
cure it but I do not know what he will do with him. ^ 
The next day, collecting my people, I set out. 

« The fate of this animal was indeed a strange one. Villagutierra 
(in his Hist. (U la Canquista del Itm) relates that some Frandscan 
monks who visited Peten-Itza in 1697, with Don Martin Ursiia, landed 
with the intention of building a church on the island, and found there 
a large temple in which stood the image of a horse very well carved in 
stone. They discovered that Cortes's lame horse became an object 
of great veneration to the natives who fed him on flowers, birds, and 
similar delicacies with the natural result that the poor animal starved 
to death, after ^^ich he was ranked amongst the native deities and 
worshipped under the title of Ttiminchak, god of thunder and lightning. 
It would appear from this that the Christian doctrines had not 
been so clearly understood by the chief and his people as Cortes 
imagined. 
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accompanied by the guides, and, about a half a league 
from our camping place, I came upon a small plain 
where there were some huts, beyond which Departure 
was a small forest extending for about a league from 

and a half; after which we again reached some P«t«a-itza 
beautiful plains, covered with grass, from which point 
I sent ahead some horsemen and foot soldiers with 
orders to stop and seize any natives they might find 
on their way, for the guides had told us we would 
arrive near a village that same night. We found these 
plains aboimding in deer, so we himted all that day on 
horseback, and speared eighteen of them, though, owing 
to the heat and the fact that our horses were in bad con- 
dition from the previous journey through moimtainous 
and swampy districts, two of them died, and many others 
were in great danger. Our hunting finished, we con- 
tinued our route, and, after a little while, I met some of 
the scouts ahead who had captured four Indian hunters, 
these latter having just killed a lion and some iguanas, 
a species of large lizard which are common in the island 
pucerta eguana]. I learned from the hunters that their 
townsmen knew nothing about me, and they then pointed 
out to me the plantations from which they came, which 
were visible about one league and a half from where we 
were. I hastened thither, thinking I might arrive with- 
out difficulty, but, just as I thought I was about to enter 
the village, and could see the people moving about in it, 
we came upon a large lagoon which seemed to me very 
deep, and so I was delayed. I called to the Indians, and 
two of them came in a canoe, bringing about a dozen 
chickens, and approaching very near to where I was on 
horseback, standing in water up to the girths; but, al- 
though I remained talking with them quite a while, and 
trying to persuade them to approach the shore, they 
were afraid to do this, but rather retreated, and began 
to withdraw in their canoes to their town. The Spaniard 
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who was on horseback by my side spurred his horse 
through the waters and swam after them, which so 
frightened them that they abandoned their canoes, upon 
which some foot soldiers swam quickly after them and 
captured them. All the people we had seen in the town 
had completely deserted it. I asked those Indians where 
we could cross, and they showed me a road where, by a 
roundabout march of about a league, we would jSnd a 
passage; so that we went that night to sleep in that town. 
It is eight leagues from our starting place, and is called 
Checan, and the name of its chief is Amohan. 

I remained four days collecting supplies enough for 
six days more, for which time the guide told me we would 
march through a desert, and also waiting to see if the 
chief of the town, whom I had sent to call, would come, 
for I had assured him through those Indians I had cap- 
tured; but neither he nor they appeared. Having col- 
lected aU the provisions obtainable there, I left, and 
marched, the first day, through a very level and beautiful 
country, with no forests, save now and then. And, 
having travelled six leagues, we reached the foot of a 
great mountain range where we found a large house and 
two or three smaller ones situated near a river, all sur- 
rounded by maize plantations; the guides told me that 
the house belonged to Amohan, the chief of Checan, who 
kept it as an inn for the many traders passing that way. 
I stopped there one day besides that of my arrival, 
as it was a festival, and also because I wished to give the 
scouts who went ahead time to clear the road. We 
had very excellent fishing in the river near Checan, 
where we found a large nimiber of shad which we took 
without difficulty, not one of those which entered the 
nets escaping. 

The following day, we marched seven leagues through 
a rough and mountainous country, and spent the night 
on the banks of a large river. On the next day^ 
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after about three leagues of very bad road, we reached 
a beautiful plain without woods, except a few pines; 
we killed seven deer in these plains, which extended 
for about two leagues, and we dined on the banks of 
a very fresh stream that flows through them. After 
dinner, we began to ascend a mountain pass, which, 
though small, was rough enough so that we had to lead 
our horses with some difficulty; and, after the descent, we 
again found half a league of plain, beyond which there 
was another moimtain pass which was about two and 
a half leagues long, and so rough that there was not a 
horse left but that had lost his shoes. I slept at the foot 
of the pass near a stream, where I remained the next day 
imtil about the hour of vespers, waiting for the horses 
to be shod; and, although I had two smiths, and more 
than ten who helped drive the nails, they could not all 
be shod that day. So I went to sleep, three leagues far- 
ther on, while many Spaniards remained there, some to 
shoe their horses, and others to wait for the baggage, 
which, on accoimt of the bad road and the heavy rains, 
had not come up. 

I left there the next day because the guide told me that 
there was a hamlet, called Asuncapin, dos^ by belonging to 
the lord of Taiza, where I would arrive in plenty of time 
to sleep; after marching four or five leagues we reached 
the said hamlet, and fotmd it deserted; and there I 
lodged two days, waiting for the baggage and gathering 
provisions. This being accomplished, I went to a hamlet, 
called Taxuytel, where I slept, and which is five leagues 
fromTiaza, and belongs to Amohan the Lord of Checan; 
there were many cacao plantations and some of maize, 
although in smaller qtiantities and still green. Here the 
guides and the chief of these hamlets, whom we captured 
with his wife and his son, told me that we wotild have to 
cross a chain of high and rocky moimtains all uninhabited, 
and that, after this, we would arrive at some other 
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hamlets, bd<xiging to Canec. lord of Taiza, which were 
called Ttedz. 

We did not stop here long, but departed the next day, 
and, having traversed about six leagues of level country, 
we b^an to ascend the mountain pass, which 
is one of the most marvellous things in the 
worid to behold; for were I to try to describe its 
roughness and difficulties I would entirely fail to 
make anybody tmderstand me. But, that Your Ma- 
jesty may have some idea, I will say that, in cross- 
ing the eight leagues of this mountain pass, we spent 
twelve days, I mean tmtil we reached the uttermost 
end of it; during which time, sixty-eight horses were 
lost by falling over precipices and being hamstrung, 
while all the others were so fatigued and injured that we 
hardly thought we cotild ever use them again, and more 
than three months passed before they were fit for service. 
During all the ascent of this dreadftil pass, it poured rain 
day and night, but such was the character of the moun- 
tains that the water never collected anywhere so that 
we could drink it, and hence we suffered greatly from 
thirst and our horses perished on account of it; indeed, 
had it not been that we collected water in copper kettles 
and other vessels while camping in the ranches and huts 
we made to shelter us, not a man or horse would have 
escaped alive. During this crossing, a nephew of mine fell 
and broke his leg in three or four places, and, aside from 
the suffering he endured, this increased our difficulties, 
because we had to carry him. 

Our troubles were not yet at an end ; for, about a league 
before reaching the hamlets of Tendz, which, as I said 
before, are on the other side of the mountains, we were 
stopped by a very large river, so swollen by the recent 
rains that it was impossible to cross it. The Spaniards 
who had gone ahead had followed up the river and found 
the most marvellous ford which has ever been seen or 
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thought of, for the river spread out for upwards of two 
thirds of a league, owing to certain large rocks, between 
the crevices of which the water flows with most frightful 
force. There are many places where the rocks lie so 
close together that we managed to cross by cutting down 
large trees and laying them from one rock to another 
and holding fast by creepers which were tied from one 
side to the other, for had anyone lost his footing and 
fallen he would have been certainly lost. There were 
more than twenty of these channels to cross, so that it 
took us two days, and the horses crossed lower down 
where the current was less swift ; but though the distance 
to Tenciz was only one league, as I said before, many of 
them were three days in arriving there; such was their 
broken-down condition after their march across the 
mountains that my men were almost obliged to carry 
them, for they could scarcely walk. 

I reachedJTendz on the day before Easter ^ though 
many of my people did not arrive imtil three days after- 
wards;! mean those who had horses and had Easter Day 
been delayed in looking after them. The 1525 

Spaniards whom I had sent ahead had arrived two 
days before me, and, taking possession of two or 
three of the above mentioned hamlets, had captured 
some twenty odd Indians, who, being unaware of my 
presence in those parts, had been surprised. I asked 
them if they had any provisions, and they said no; 
nor could any be found in all the cotmtry, which 
considerably augmented our misfortunes, as, during 
the past ten days, we had eaten nothing except 
cores of palm trees and palmettos, and even of these we 
had not enough, so that we were so weak we had scarcely 
the strength to cut them down. One of the chiefs, how- 
ever, told me that, by ascending the river a day's journey 
(which river had again to be crossed at the same dangerous 

1 Easter fell in the year 1535, on May 15th. 
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cipal urade in uhe uijwn oc Xito- wfaere those ;^>aniards 
lived, than there wss a large tramc carried oq there by 
nTtf*rrhArT i!3g trocn aH parts o^ the cotintry. and that his 
own peopie of Acalan lived in a quarter of their own, 
having as their dtief a brother of Apaspolon, the 
lord of Acalan. He said that the Christians had 
come there one night, captured the town, and robbed 
the inhabitants of all they had, besides much valuable 
merchandise belonging to traders from all parts who 
were in the town. In consequence of this, which had 
happened about the year before, the people had aban- 
doned the place and gone to other provinces, while he 
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and certain other traders of Acalan had obtained per- 
mission from Acahiiilguin, the lord of Acuculin, to settle 
in his coimtry. Here he [Acahuilguin] had given them 
a small town in which they lived and whence tiiey carried 
on their trade, although it was entirely ruined after the 
Spaniards had come there, for there was but that one 
road and nobody ventured to use it. He said he would 
guide me, but that we would be obliged to cross a large 
inlet of the sea and many difficult mountain chains, alto- 
gether a ten days' journey. 

I rejoiced greatly at having found so good a guide, 
and treated him well, instructing the guides I had brought 
from Mazatlan and Taiza to tell him how well I had treated 
them, and that I was a great friend of Apaspolon, their 
lord. This increased his confidence in me, and I ven- 
tured to set him and all his companions free, trusting him 
to such an extent that I discharged the guides whom 
I had brought thus far, giving them some small presents 
for themselves and for their chiefs, and thanking them for 
their services ; after which they left me well satisfied. I 
ordered four men from Acuculin and two chosen among 
the inhabitants of Tenciz to go ahead with a message 
from me to the lord of Acuculin, and encourage him 
to await me; and after them there followed other In- 
dians to open the road. The scarcity of provisions and 
the want of rest, both for the men and horses, delayed 
me two days longer at that place, after which I departed, 
leading most of our horses imtil we reached a place where 
we passed the night. At daybreak we fotmd that the man 
who was to have been our guide and all his companions 
had gone, and God knows how I regretted having dis- 
missed the others. I marched ahead however, and slept 
in a forest, five leagues distant from there; and on the 
road we encoimtered such rough places that the only 
one of my horses which had held out was disabled by a 
fall and has not yet recovered. 
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The next day, I marrhpd ax leagues and crosBed two 
rivers, one of which we croGsed on a tree which, had. falTen 
wpanning it; the horses swam across and two mares were 
drowned; we crossed the other river in canoes, tius horses 
swimming. I slept in a small town of about fifteen newiy 
built houses which I learned belonged to title merchants 
of Acalan who had left the town ^riiere the Gfaristians 
were and had settled here. I waited there a day to col- 
lect the men and baggs^, then I sent two companies 
of horsemen and one of foot soldiers in the direction of 
Acuculin; from there they wrote me that they had found 
the place deserted, but that in a large house, belongixig 
to the lord of the country, they had captured two men 
who were waiting there, by command of tiieir chief, 
to advise him of my arrival as soon as they saw me. The 
prisoners declared that their lord had heard of my coming 
from those messengers whom I had sent from Tenciz, 
and that he would rejoice to see me and come as soon 
as he kamt that I had arrived. My men sent one to 
summon the lord and to bring some provisions, while the 
other they held as hostage. They said they had found 
cacao but no maize, and that the pasture for the horses 
was fairly good 

When I reached Acuculin, I immediately asked whether 
the lord had arrived or the messenger returned, and they 
answered that they had not, so I spoke to the hostage 
and asked him why it was. He answered that he did 
not know unless the lord was awaiting to hear that I 
had arrived there, and that now he was aware of it he 
would come. I waited one day, and, as he did not come. 
I again spoke to the hostage ; and he said that he did not 
know the reason, but that if I would give Him some 
Spaniards he knew where his lord was and would go with 
them to call him. So ten Spaniards immediately left 
with him, and he led them a good five leagues through 
forests to some hamlets which they foimd empty, but 
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which, axicording to what the Spaniards said, had evi- 
dently been recently occupied; and that night the guide 
deserted them and they returned. Being left without 
any guide, which was cause enough to double our troubles, 
I sent squads of people, not only Spaniards, but also 
Indians, in all directions through the province, and they 
explored for eight consecutive days without meeting any 
living creature, save some women, who were of little 
use to our purpose, because neither did they know any 
road, nor could they give any account of the lord of the 
province. One of the women, however, said that she 
knew of a town, two days' journey from there, called 
Chianteco, where we would find people who could give 
us news of those Spaniards whom we sought; for many 
merchants lived in that town who traded everjrwhere. 
So I immediately sent people thither with this woman 
for a guide, and, although the town was two long days' 
journey from where we were, and accessible only by a 
rough and deserted road, the natives of it had already 
heard of my coming and no guide could be secured. Our 
Lord was pleased that, we being almost hopeless at finding 
ourselves without a guide, and unable to use the compass 
on account of being in the midst of forests so intricate, 
and with no other road discoverable which led anywhere 
save the one we had come on, should find in the forest a 
lad of about fifteen years of age, who, being questioned, 
said he would guide us as far as some hamlets of Taniha, 
which is another province I remembered I had to cross, 
and which he said was two days' journey from there. So 
I departed with this guide, and reached j|^^^ ^^m^ 
those hamlets within two days, finding that Spaniards^ 
the scouts who had gone ahead had taken an ** ^^*^ 
old Indian there who guided them as far as the towns 
of Taniha, which are another two days' journey 
further on. Four Indians were captured in these 
towns, and, as soon as I inquired of them, they gave 
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me aews of the Spaniards wfaom £ siinghU sayiiig 
tbey had *^^^^ t:in»Tn, anrf that xiisy wecs: vwo dss^s^ juuiiiey 
from there in the ^^m** town^ which L Tip<Tif»tr rh^n^rf and 
which is called ^Tita. ^ This being a centre of nrnrh 
trade cunongst the merchants was very welL known every- 
where, and I had heard about it akeady in the PmviiiLe 
of Aralan, at which £ have akeady ^oken to Tour 
Majesty. They also binngfat two women, natives of the 
said town Nlto., who gave me Cm tlier details; Gar they 
told rnt* chey were in t:^^ town when the Chnstxazis cap-- 
tared it, and that tiiey themselves were amcTrrg the 
priaonos taken when it was assauited by night, and had 
served the Chrrstians whom tiiey called by thefr rramp!^ 
£ cannot express to Yam: Majesty the great joy which 
£ and my people Mt at the news these native of Taxnha 
gave as, kar we saw ourselves at the eaad of our perflona 
jonmey. We had passed t^ron^ inmnnerahle troizbles 
if ii r'tig tjTi* four days muTrh from Acuculin^ owing to 
the precipitous roads and rough mountainous passes 
we had to cross. Dtii'iiig tiiis tmrw*, the few horses we 
had left suffered falTs, and my cousin. Juan de Avalon, 
rolled down a mountain with his horse and broke his 
arm - ; and, had it act been tor the steel plates of his 
armour which protected him from the stones, he would 
have been dashed to pieces: and we had trouble enough 
to get hirn up again. And there were many other mis- 
fortunes, too many to be recounted, which befeU us, es- 
pecially through famine; for. although we had brought 
from Mexico some swine, which were net as yet all con- 
sumed, neither I nor my men, when we arrived at Taniha. 
had tasted any bread for eight consecutive da3rs : our only 
food was palmettos boiled with the meat and without 

» Sito aod N'aco arc soTnetimca confused, but they are distinct 
places: Mito is now called San Gil de Baena Vista, and the name of 
Naco f cmams to a valley near Puerto CabaHos. 

' A few pa^es back he describes his cousin's injaries as a broken. 
leg — "in three or four places,*^ 
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salt, and the cores of palm trees. Neither did we find 
any food in these towns of Taniha, for, being in the near 
neighbourhood of the Spaniards, they were deserted, 
although, had the natives known the miserable plight in 
which I afterwards foimd the Spaniards, they might 
have felt safe from being attacked by them. The news 
that we were so near to them made us forget all our past 
troubles and gave us courage to support our present ones, 
which were not less great; especially that of himger, 
which was the worst of all, because even all those pal- 
mettos without salt were in insufficient quantity, since they 
had to be cut with such great difficulty from thick and 
tall palm trees that it took two men a day's hard work 
to cut what they could eat in an hour. 

Those Indians who brought me news of the Spaniards 
told me that, before reaching Nito, I would have two 
days' march over a bad road, and that, near by, there 
was a large river which could be crossed only in canoes, 
for it was so wide, and the current so strong, that it would 
be impossible to swim. Upon hearing this, I sent fifteen 
Spaniards on foot in that direction, guided by one of 
those Indians, and ordered them to explore the roads 
and the river, and see if they could encounter any of those 
Spaniards, and discover to what group or party the 
settlers at Nito belonged, whether to those I had sent 
with Cristobal de Olid, or to those of Francisco de las 
Casas, or to those of Gil Gonzales de Avila. So they left, 
and the Indian guided them to the said river, where they 
took canoes from some traders and hid themselves there 
for two days, at the end of which time four Spaniards 
came in a canoe to fish. They seized them, not letting 
any escape, nor had the people of the town noticed 
the occurrence. When they were brought before me, 
I learned that the people there belonged to Gil Gonzales f y 
de Avila, and that they were all ill and almost starved^ 
to death, so I immediately despatched, in that same 
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canoe, two of my servants, to take a letter of mine to 
the Spaniards, announcing my arrival and my intentiaQ 
to cross that river by the ford, b^ging them to send me 
an the canoes and boats they could to help my crossing. 
I set out with all my people for the said ford of the river, 
reaching it in three days; and one Di^;o Nieto came there 
and told me that he had been condemned to exile. He 
brought me a boat and a canoe in which I embariked 
with ten or twelve of m^^ people, and crossed that night 
to the town, though in great peril, for a strongs wind 
struck us in the crossing and as the river is very broad 
just there at its mouth, we were in danger of bemg lost. 
It pleased our Lord to bring us safely across. 

The next day, I prepared another boat, which I found 
in the harbour, by means of which and some other canoes 
CofftMAr- which I had tied securely two by two, I managed 
^rivetatlito to bring over the whole of the people and horses 
within five or six days. The Spaniards whom I found there, 
some seventy men and twenty women, brought thither 
by Gil Gonzales de Avila, were in such a plight that it 
excited the greatest compassion merely to behold them, 
aside from seeing their rejoicing at my coming; for, of 
a truth, had I not arrived, everyone would have perished. 
For, besides being few, unarmed, and without horses, they 
were very ill, suffering from want and starvation, as 
their provisions from the island, and what they had 
captured from the natives when they took the town, 
were exhausted; they were in no condition to procure 
any more, for they were settled on a sort of tongue of 
land from which there was no issue, except by watre^ 
as we afterwards discovered, and they had never pene- 
trated half a league into the cotmtry from where they 
were. Seeing their great want, I determined to obtain 
some relief, until means could be provided for sending 
them back to the Islands, where they could recuperate, 
for amongst them all there w^ere not eight fit to remain 
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in the country in case they were left there . I immediately 
sent some of my people, in five or six canoes and 
two barques which they had there, in various directions 
by sea to seek provisions. 

The first expedition was to go to the mouth of a river, 
called Yasa, about two leagues from that settlement, and 
in the direction of the territory through which I had 
come; for I had learned that there were well provisioned 
towns thereabouts. Upon reaching the said river, they 
ascended it some leagues and arrived at some very con- 
siderable plantations; but the natives, seeing them ap- 
proach, hastily concealed all their provisions in certain 
houses, and, canying their women and children and 
goods and chattels, they all fled to the forest. When 
the Spaniards arrived at these houses, a pouring rain 
set in, so they all collected in a large house, and as they 
were wet through they all took off their armour, and many 
of them even their clothes to dry them and warm them- 
selves; and, while in this condition, off their guard, the 
natives fell upon them, woimding most of them in such 
manner that they were forced to re-embark and to return 
to me without any provisions. God knows what I 
suffered, not only at seeing their wounds, some of which 
were dangerous, and because they had brought no re- 
lief for alleviating our wants, but also because those In- 
dians would acquire more confidence at the sight of our 
misfortimes. 

Immediately, in the same boats and canoes, I sent 
another and more niunerous party of men, composed of 
Spaniards as well as Mexicans under command of one 
of my captains. I ordered them to cross to the other 
side of that great river and to follow along the coast while 
the barques and canoes were to go from one point to 
another of the land, accompanying them so as to enable 
them to cross the bays and rivers which were many. 
So they set out, and came to the mouth of the said river 
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where the other Spaniards had been wounded; but they 
returned having done nothing, and bringing no supplies 
at provisions except that they captured four Tnrlta^ng in 
a canoe at sea. Being asked how it was they came back 
thus, they said that the great rains had swollen the river 
to a raging torrent, and they could not ascend it more 
than a league; but, believing it would subside, they had 
waited eight days without fire or any provisions except 
such fruits as the forest yielded; some of them were in 
such a ccmdition that they hardly survived. I found 
myself so ccmcemed and perplexed that, had it not been 
for the swine left over from the journey, which we ate 
with great relish without either bread or salt, we would 
have all perished from hunger. Through the interpreter, 
I asked those Indians who had been taken in the canoe, 
whether they knew of any place in the neighbourhood 
where we might procure food, promising them that, if 
they would guide me, I would release them and give 
them many presents besides. One of them said that he 
was a trader and the others were his slaves, and that he 
had gone frequently with his merchant ships and knew 
all the bay, which extended from there to a large river, 
in which all the traders like himself took refuge in time 
of storm, and that, on that river, there were many large 
towns which were rich and well stocked with provisions 
where we could find everything we required, and that he 
would guide us thither. He offered, in proof of his 
truth, that I might put him in chains and if he had lied 
I might punish him as he deserved. So I ordered the 
boats and canoes to be prepared, and, having manned 
them with all who were still healthy and capable of 
bearing fatigue, I sent them imder the guidance of that 
man ; but ten days later they returned as they had gone, 
saying that the guide had led them into marshes where 
neither the barques nor canoes could float, and that, in 
spite of their efforts, they had never been able to cross. 
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I asked the guide why he had hoaxed me thus, and he 
answered that he had not done so, but that the Span- 
iards whom I had sent with him refused to go on though 
they had been close to the spot where the river joined the 
sea; and indeed many of the Spaniards even admitted 
that they had heard the sound of the sea very distinctly, 
so they could not have been very far from it. 

I cannot express what I felt at seeing myself so beyond 
help, and almost beyond hope, faced with the fear that 
none of us would escape death by starvation, conditions 
God, our Lord, Who always relieves necessities, at Nito 
even those of one so unworthy as I, and Who has so often 
delivered me in such because I am in the royal service of 
Your Majesty guided thither a ship which was coming from 
the Islands, with no idea of finding me, and which carried 
some thirty men, besides the crew and thirteen horses, 
seventy odd swine, twelve casks of salt meat and thirty 
loads of bread, of the kind used in the Islands. We all 
gave thanks to our Lord, Who had rescued tis in our great 
necessity; and I bought all those provisions of the ship 
for the price of four thousand pesos. I had already 
worked at repairing a caravel which the Spaniards there 
had allowed to go almost to pieces, and had begun build- 
ing a brigantine from pieces of other vessels which had 
been wrecked thereabouts, so that, when this ship arrived, 
the caravel was already repaired; though I believe we 
would never have finished the brigantine had that ship 
not come, because it brought us a man who, though not 
really a ship's carpenter, was yet sufficiently versed in 
that trade. 

In scouring the country, a path was discovered leading 
through some rough mountains to a certain town, called 
Leguela, eighteen leagues from there, where plenty of 
provisions were found, though, owing to the bad road, 
it was impossible to avail ourselves of them. 

Some Indians captured there told us that the place 
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where Francisco de las Casas, Cristobal de Olid, and Gil 
Gonzalez de Avila had left, and where Christobal de 
^^ Olid had died, as I have already informed Your Majesty, 
and will again hereafter speak of, was a town called Naco. 
This agreed with the information given by the Spaniards 
I had found at Nito, so I immediately ordered a road 
to be opened, and sent ahead all my men, foot soldiers 
and horsemen, tmder one of my captains, keeping with 
me only the servants of my household, the sick, and 
those who wished to remain and go by sea. I instructed 
that captain to go to the said town of Naco, and try to 
pacify the people of that province who were still some- 
what disturbed in consequence of the presence of those 
Spaniards; and that as soon as he arrived he should send 
ten or twelve horsemen, with as many crossbowmen, to the 
bay of San Andres, ^ about twenty leagues distant from 
there. Meanwhile I would bring the sick and wotmded 
and the rest of the people by sea, and wait for them if 
I arrived first; if, on the contrary, they arrived first, 
they should wait for me. 

After their departure and the completion of the brigan- 
tine, I thought to embark with the rest of my people, 
but I discovered that, although we had salt meat enough, 
we had not sufficient bread; and it seemed a very risky 
thing to put to sea without this, having so many sick 
people on board, for, if we encountered bad weather 
which would delay us, we should be exposed to death 
by starvation instead of finding relief for our woes. 
While considering how to remedy this, one who had been 
left as captain of those people told me that, when they 
had first come there with Gil Gonzalez, they had brought 
a very good brigantine and four ships; and that with the 
ships' boats they had ascended that river and fotmd two 
large gulfs of fresh water, on whose shores there were 
several villages well stocked with food. After they had 

1 San Andres is now called Puerto Caballos. 
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navigated to the extreme end of them, a distance al- 
together of fotirteen leagues up the river, the stream 
became so narrow and so impetuous that, in six days, 
they had not made more than four leagues, although 
the waters were still very deep. They had not been able 
to discover much about it, but he believed that we would 
there find sufficient provisions of maize. He thought 
I had too few people to go thither, for eighty of his party 
had landed, and, although they had succeeded in sur- 
prising the town, the Indians gathered afterwards 
and fought with them, wotmding several people and 
forcing them to re-embark. 

Seeing, however, the extremity in which we were, 
and that it was more dangerous to go to sea without 
provisions than to htmt for them on land, I determined'^ 
to ascend that river; for, besides having no alternative, 
it might be that God, our Lord, would grant that I should 
there discover some secret profitable to Your Majesty. 
So I immediately coimted the people capable of ac- 
companying me, and fotmd some forty Spaniards who, 
though not all fit for service, were still able to guard 
the ships while I landed. With these forty Spaniards 
and about fifty Indians who still remained of those whom 
I brought from Mexico, and everything being ready for 
sea, I set out, in two other boats and four canoes, in the 
direction of that river we were to ascend, leaving all my 
sick people in that town with a steward of mine to take 
charge of them. At first, we had great difficulty in 
navigating against the strong current of the river, but 
after two nights and a day we reached the first of the 
two rivers above mentioned, some three leagues distant 
from our starting place; the gulf may measure about 
twelve leagues around, its shores being completely 
deserted, very low, and swampy. I sailed an entire 
day about this gulf, imtil I came to another narrowing 
which the river makes; and, entering it, I reached the 
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other gulf the next morning. It was certainly the most 
beautiftd thing in the world to behold, for, in the midst 
of the rockiest and most rugged mountain chain, there 
existed a sea of over thirty leagues in extent. I fol- 
lowed along the shore xmtil towards nightfall we per- 
ceived a village, and, landing, we found an entrance to 
it about two thirds of a league distant; but it appeared I 
had been perceived, for the place was entirely deserted 
and empty. In the neighbouring fields we found a great 
abundance of green maize which we ate that night and 
the next morning; but, as we did not find what we came 
for, we took a supply of that green maize and returned 
to our boats, without having seen any natives of the 
country. 

In crossing to the other side of the gulf, which was 
accomplished with great diffictdty on account of a con- 
trary wind we encountered, one canoe was lost, but its 
crew were saved by a barque, so that only one Indian 
was drowned. It was late in the evening when we reached 
the shore, so we could not land until the next morning, 
when we ascended a small stream with the barques and 
canoes, leaving the brigantine outside. Thus I reached 
the place where there seemed to be a trail, and, having 
ordered the boats and canoes to return to the brigantine 
on the gulf, I landed with thirty of my men and all the 
Indians; and, following the trail, I reached a village 
about a quarter of a league distant which seemed to have 
been abandoned by its inhabitants many days before, 
for the houses were choked with weeds, although there 
were many fine orchards of cacao and other fruit trees 
in the neighbourhood; I explored the town to see if there 
was a road leading anjrwhere, and finally found one, so 
overgrown that apparently it had not been used for some 
time. As I found no other I followed it, and marched 
that day some five leagues over moimtains so rugged 
that we had to scramble over them with both hands and 
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feet. We came to some maize plantations, with a house 
in the midst of them, where we captured three women and 
a man, who were doubtless the owners of these planta- 
tions. They guided us to other plantations, where we 
took two more women, who, in turn, led us by a road 
to a very large plantation, in the midst of which stood 
forty very small huts which seemed to have been recently 
built. It would appear, however, that our arrival was 
known, for the village was deserted and all the people 
had fled to the moimtains; but, as we came upon them 
so suddenly, they could not carry off their provisions, 
so they had to leave us something, especially fowls, 
partridges, pigeons, and pheasants, which they kept in 
cages; there was, however, no dried maize, and no salt. 
I passed the night there, and the fowls and some green 
maize which we found somewhat assuaged our hunger. 
We had been there more than two hours when two 
of its inhabitants came, very much surprised to find such 
guests in their houses; they were capttured by my scouts, 
and, on being asked if they knew of any town near there, 
they answered yes, and that they would guide me to it 
the next day but that we could arrive only very late, 
almost at night. The next morning, therefore, we b^an 
our march, guided by these two Indians, over roads still 
worse than those of the day before; for, besides being 
quite as overgrown with brushwood, we had at almost 
every arrow's shot to cross one of the many rivers which 
empty into that gulf. It is owing to the great accumu- 
lation of waters coming down from the moimtains that 
these gulfs and lagoons are formed and that the river 
flows with such rapidity at its mouth, as I have told Your 
Majesty. Following our road in this wise, we travelled 
seven leagues without seeing any inhabited places, during 
which distance we crossed forty-five large rivers, not 
counting many creeks. On the road we captured three 
women, who were coming with loads of maize from that 
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town to which the guide was taking us, who assured us 
that the guide spoke the truth. 

At about stmset, we distinguished a noise as of people, 
and, asking those women what it meant, they answered 
that a certain festival was being celebrated that day. 
I concealed all my people in the forest in the most 
perfect maimer possible, and placed some scouts quite 
dose to the town, and others on the road, to capture any 
Indians who might be passing; and thus we passed the 
night in a great downpotu: of rain and amid the greatest 
pest of mosquitoes imaginable. Such was the condition 
of the forest and the road, and so dark and tempestuous 
was the night that, two or three times when I attempted 
to reach the town, I failed to discover the way, although 
we were so near that we could almost hear the people 
talking to one another; thus we were forced to wait for 
daylight, when we fell upon them so opportimely that 
we foimd them all asleep. I had given orders that no- 
body should enter a house or utter a cry, but that we 
shotild surround the principal houses, especially that of 
the chief, and a large barracks in which the guide said all 
the warriors slept. Our good fortune willed it that the 
first house to which we came was that in which the 
warriors were gathered. It was already daylight, so 
that everything could be seen, and one of my men, seeing 
so many people in arms, and considering how few in 
number we were to attack such numerous opponents, 
even though they were asleep, began to cry for help, 
and to shout, ** Santiago! Santiago!" which awakened the 
Indians. Some of them seized their weapons, and others 
did not, but, the houses having no walls, their roofs being 
supported merely by wooden posts, most of the Indians 
fled in every direction as soon as we entered the place, 
for it was too large to be entirely surroimded. I assure 
Your Majesty that had that man not shouted everyone of 
them would have been captured and it would have turned 
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out the most beautiful undertaking ever seen in these 
parts, and might have brought about their complete pacifi- 
cation; for, by setting them free again, and explaining 
the reason of my coming, and reassuring them, they would 
have seen how well they were treated and thus good 
results would have been produced; whereas exactly the 
contrary happened. We capttired about fifteen men and 
twenty women, and some ten or twelve other men perished 
in resisting capture, among whom was their chief, who 
had not been recognised until afterwards when the pris- 
oners showed me his dead body. Neither in this town 
did we find anything to supply our wants, for, although 
there was plenty of green maize in the fields, it was 
not the kind of food for which we came to search. I 
remained in this town two days to rest my people. 

Having asked the Indians who were captured there 
whether they knew of any other town in the vicinity 
where dried maize could be found, they said they knew 
a town, called Chacujal, which was a large and ancient 
one, where all kinds of provisions would be found in 
abundance, so I departed, guided by these Indians 
towards the town they mentioned; and, having marched 
six long leagues of bad road that day, crossing many a 
river, I reached some large plantations which the guides 
told me belonged to the towns whither we were going. 
For about two leagues through the forest near them, we 
advanced so as not to be seen, and my scouts, whom I 
always sent ahead of me, captured eight wood-cutters 
and other labourers who were coming imsuspectingly 
through the forest towards me. About sunset, the guides 
told me to halt, as we were already very near the town; 
so I stopped in the forest till the third hour of the night. 
Then I again began to march, coming to a river, which 
we crossed in water, breast high, and so swift that the 
crossing was sufiiciently dangerous, and only by holding 
one another hand in hand did we cross without losing 
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anyone. The guides then explained that the village was 
near by, so I ordered my men to halt and went myself 
with two companies close enough to see the houses and 
even to hear the people talking; they all seemed quite 
tranquil, and we had evidently not been detected. I 
returned to my people, and made them take some rest, 
putting six men on watch in sight of the town on each 
side of the road ; but when I had lain down on some straw 
to rest, one of my scouts whom I had left came and told 
me that many armed people were coming along the road, 
talking together and evidently imaware of our presence. 
I, therefore, ordered my people to form as quickly as 
they could; but, as the distance between the village and 
our camp was so short, the Indians discovered the scouts, 
and, as soon as they perceived them, they let fly a volley 
of arrows and then retreated towards the town, fighting 
until we entered, when it was so dark they disap- 
peared inunediately amongst the streets. Fearing an 
ambush, I did not allow my people to disband, but, 
keeping them well together, I marched to a great square 
where there were mosques and oratories, built in the 
same manner and surrounded by buildings of the same 
kind, and in the same fashion as those of Culua; our 
fears were here increased because, since leaving Acalan, 
we had seen nothing of the kind. There were even some 
who expressed the opinion that we ought to return and 
cross the river that same night before the people of the 
town, perceiving we were so few, should cut off our 
retreat. And, truly, this advice was not bad in view 
of what we had already seen of the place, and what we 
had reason to fear; thus we remained gathered in that 
great square for a long time, without hearing any sound 
of the people. It seemed to me we ought not to leave 
that town in such manner, for this reason, that, perhaps, 
the Indians seeing we remained would be more frightened 
than if they saw us leave in that way ; for, if we retreated. 
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the enemy would the sooner perceive our weakness, which 
would augment our danger. 

It pleased our Lord that it should happen thus, for, 
after remaining a long time in that square, I entered 
with my people into one of those large halls, and sent 
others out into the town to report if they saw anyone. 
They never encoimtered anyone, but, on the contrary, 
they entered many houses and found the fires still burn- 
ing, and a large stock of provisions, which pleased them 
greatly; so we remained there that night with every 
possible precaution. At daybreak, we explored the 
whole town, which was well laid out, the houses being 
very well built, and close together. We fotmd a great 
deal of cotton in them, some woven, and some ready for 
weaving, also clothing, and a large quantity of dried 
maize, cacao, beans, pepper, and salt, besides many fowls 
and pheasants in cages, partridges, and dogs of the 
species they raise to eat (and which are exceedingly 
good) ; and every other variety of provisions to such an 
extent that, had we had the ships where we could load 
them, I would have regarded myself as well provided for 
many a day. But to avail ourselves of them we would 
have had to carry them on men's backs twenty leagues, 
while we were in such a condition that we had enough to 
do to carry ourselves back to the ships without taking 
other loads, for, had we not rested there for some dajrs, 
we should have been imable to return to our boats. 

The next day, I sent for a native of the place who had 
been captured near the plantations, and who seemed a 
person of importance, for he had his bow and arrows for 
hunting, and was well dressed, according to their fashion. 
I spoke to him through an interpreter I had, telling 
him to go to the chief and his people and say to them 
that I had not come to do them any harm, but rather 
to tell them some things which were expedient for them 
to know, and to say that the chief or some other 
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honourable person shoiild come and learn the cause of my 
arrival, for they might be sure that much good would 
result to them; on the contrary if they refused they 
nd^t suffer for it. Thus I despatched him with a letter 
of mine to the chief, for the people of those parts were 
always more assured by seeing my letters. I did this 
against the advice of some of my men, who said it was 
unwise to send him, for he would explain to them how 
few we were; that the village was large and populous, 
judging from the niunber of houses closely built together, 
and that the inhabitants, seeing how few we were, might 
easily call on their neighbours for help and attack us. 
I saw they were right, yet wished to find the means of 
sufficiently provisioning my company, and believing that, 
if those people came to me peaceably, they might perhaps 
furnish means for carrying away some of the provisions, 
I set aside their aiguments; because in truth no less 
danger waited us from starvation if we lived without 
provisions, than there did in an attack from the Indians. 
I, therefore, despatched the Indian, who promised to 
return the next day, as he knew where the chief and all 
the people were. On the day appointed for the Indian's 
return, two of my Spaniards who were exploring about 
the town and country found my letter placed on a pole 
by the roadside, from which we judged we would have 
no answer; and thus it happened, for neither the Indian 
nor anybody else came, so we remained eighteen days 
there, resting, ana seeking to devise some means for 
carrying away those provisions. 

While pondering this it seemed to me that, by following 
down the river, I might perhaps come to the other large 
river that empties into the gulf of fresh water where I 
had left my brigantine as well as my boats and canoes; 
so I asked those Indians whom I held prisoners if this 
was true, and they answered yes, though we could not 
understand them very well, nor they us, for they spoke 
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a different language from any we had yet heard. ^ By 
signs, however, and with some words which I understood 
of that language, I prayed that two of them would guide 
ten Spaniards to the jtmction of that river with the other; 
and they answered that it was very near, so that they 
could go and return the same day. And God was pleased 
that, having travelled about two leagues through some 
very beautiful orchards of cacao and other fruit trees, they 
came upon a large river which they said emptied into 
the gulf where I had left the brigantines and barques 
and canoes, saying that the river's name was Apolochic. 
Having been asked how long the journey would take 
in canoes to the gulf they replied five days, so I im- 
mediately sent two Spaniards with one of Building 
those guides who offered to take them, by the Rafts 
short cuts known to him, to where the brigantines lay. 
I ordered that the brigantines and barques and canoes 
be brought to the mouth of that large river, and that, 
leaving the vessel behind, the two Spaniards should try, 
with one canoe and a boat, to ascend the river to 
its jimction with the other. Having despatched these 
men, I ordered four rafts to be constructed of logs and 
large bamboos, capable of carrying forty bushels of 
dried maize and ten men, not coimting many other 
things such as beans, and red peppers, and cacao, which 
each Spaniard took besides. It took eight full days to 
construct the rafts. When they were loaded, the Span- 
iard I had sent to the brigantines returned, and told me 
that, after ascending the river for six consecutive days, 
they had found it impossible to fetch the barque up, and 

>The multitude and variety of American languages prove the 
high antiquity of the different peoples, for long centuries must have 
been required to evolve such diversity, especially where there was no 
written language. Humboldt enumerates fifteen different idioms, 
as absolutely distinct from one another as Persian from German, or 
French from Polish. Brasseur de Bourbourg estimates the total 
number, including dialects, at about two hundred. 
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had therefore left it with a guard of ten Spaniards and 
finished their journey in the canoe; they arrived at a 
{dace about one league lower down the river, where 
exhausted from rowing they had left it hidden. On their 
way up the river they had been attacked by some few 
Indians and had fought sometimes with them; these, they 
thought, however, would gather forces to await their 
return. I immediately sent people to bring up the canoe 
to where the rafts were, and, having loaded all the pro- 
visions we had gathered onto the rafts, I selected the 
necessary people to man them, who were supplied with 
long poles to protect them from floating logs, which made 
the river rather dangerous. 1 sent the remainder of my 
people tmder a captain to return by the same road on 
which we had come, with orders to await me where we had 
first disembarked if they arrived there before me, for I 
would go thither to meet them; and if I arrived first I 
would wait for them. I embarked in a canoe with the 
only two crossbowmen left. 

Though the journey I was undertaking was extremely 
dangerous, owing to the rapid current and to the ap- 
proximate certainty that the Indians would waylay us on 
our passage, I, nevertheless, determined to go that way, 
the better to preserve order; and, recommending myself 
to Gk)d, I began the descent of the river, which was ac- 
complished with such rapidity that, in three hours, we 
came to where the barque had been left. 

Here we thought to lighten the rafts by transferring 
some of the cargo onto it, but so rapid was the current 
that they could not stop. I went on board the barque, 
and ordered that the canoe, well-manned, should go ahead 
of the rafts, to see whether any Indians were in ambush, 
and to discover any dangerous places there might be. 
I myself remained behind in the barque ready to help 
the rafts if need should be, for I could more easily be of 
assistance from the rear than from the front. 
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About sunset, one of the rafts was somewhat shat- 
tered by striking a submerged log, though it was 
floated again by the fury of the water after half its cargo 
had been lost. Three hours after nightfall, I heard the 
shouts of Indians ahead of us, but, not wishing to leave 
the rafts behind, I did not go ahead to see what it meant, 
and, after a little, it ceased, and we heard nothing more 
for a while. A little later I heard it again, and it seemed 
to me nearer, but it ceased, and I could not ascertain 
what it was, as the canoe and the three rafts went ahead 
and I followed behind with the damaged raft, which could 
not travel so fast. For quite a while then no more shouts 
were heard, so we proceeded somewhat off our guard 
while I took off my helmet, for I had a high fever, and 
rested my head on my hands. Continuing thus, the 
violence of the current at the bend of the river struck 
us with such force that the barque and rafts were driven 
on the bank. It then transpired that the shouts we had 
heard had come from this point, for the Indians who in- 
habited its banks knew the river well, and foresaw that 
the force of the current would throw us on land at that 
point; so, many of them awaited us there, and, as soon 
as the canoe and rafts which had gone ahead reached 
that spot where we arrived later, they were assaulted by 
a volley of arrows which wounded almost everyone of their 
crews though knowing that most of us still remained 
behind, the attack of the Indians was not so furious as 
that which they afterwards made upon us. The people 
in the canoe were prevented by the strong current from 
coming back to warn us, so, when we were thrown on 
land, the Indians raised a great yell and let fly such a 
volley of arrows and stones that we were all of us wounded, 
I in the head which was the only part not protected by 
my mail. Our Lord permitted this to happen by a high 
bluff where the waters were very deep, and to this circtmi- 
stance we owed our escape; for, the night being very 
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dark, some o£ the Indians fell into the water, and I 
believe many were drowned. The current soon whirled 
tis quickly away, and very shortly after we could haixUy 
hear their shouts. The rest of the night passed without 
any finrther encounter, though now and then we heard 
faint cries from the distance, or from the bluffs of the 
river. The banks of the river are lined with beautiful 
plantations. 

At daybreak, we found ourselves about five leagues 
from the mouth of the river, where it flows into the gulf; 
the brigantine was waiting for us there at the gulf, and 
we arrived about noon, so that in one day and one night 
we covered twenty long leagues in descending that river. 
Wishing to transfer the provisions from the rafts to the 
brigantine, I foimd that everything had been wet, and 
seeing that, were it not dried, all would be spoiled and 
our labour lost, I had the dry separated from the wet 
and placed in the brigantine, while the rest I placed in 
the barque and the canoes and sent it as qtiickly as 
possible to the town where it might be dried; for, on 
account of the swamps about that gulf, there was no 
place there where this could be done. Thus they left, 
and I ordered the canoes and barques to return im- 
mediately to help me transport the people, as the brigan- 
tine and one canoe which remained were insufficient to 
carry them all. 

After the barques and canoes had left, I set sail, and 
went to the place where my people who had gone overland 
were to meet me ; and there I waited for them three days, 
at the end of which time they arrived in very good con- 
dition, except for one Spaniard, who, they said, had eaten 
certain herbs on the road and died instantly. They 
brought with them an Indian whom they had captured 
in that town where I had left them; he was going about 
unguardedly, and, as he was different from the natives 
of the country not only in language but also in dress, I 
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began to question him by signs, when another was found 
among the prisoners who said he could understand him; 
and he told me that he was a native of Teculutlan. As 
soon as I heard this name, it seemed to me I had heard 
it mentioned before, so, when I reached the town, I 
searched amongst my memoranda and foimd that name 
as belonging to a place somewhere across the coimtry, 
a distance altogether of seventy-eight leagues from the 
Spanish settlement on the South Sea governed by Pedro ? 
de Alvarado, one of my captains; it also appeared from ^"^ 
the memoranda that some of Pedro de Alvarado's men 
had been in that town of Teculutlan, which indeed this 
Indian confirmed; and this news pleased me very much. 
All the people being collected, and the boats not having 
yet returned, we consiuned the small quantity of pro- 
visions which had been kept dry, and embarked on board 
the brigantine, though the vessel was so small that there 
was hardly room for us all. The intention was to cross 
the gulf to the town where we had first landed, and where 
we had seen the ripening maize fields. More than twenty- 
five days having passed, we reasonably expected to find 
it ripe enough for our use, and so it was; for, one morning, 
we saw boats and canoes coming towards us in the middle 
of the gulf, and, continuing altogether in that direction, 
we reached land. Immediately after landing, all my 
people, Spaniards as well as Indians, besides forty native 
prisoners, went straight to the town, where they foimd 
excellent maize fields, the greater part fully ripe. Meeting 
no opposition, both Christians and Indians made three 
journeys to and fro that day, for the distance was short, 
carrying loads of grain, so that the brigantine being 
filled, as well as the boats, I went to the town myself, 
leaving them engaged in transporting the maize. I at 
once sent the two barques, another which had arrived 
there with a ship which had been lost on the coast coming 
to New Spain, and four canoes, to gather this great har- 
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vest, wiudi was a most providential sapplty^ repaying 
the labour it cost; (or, had it not been foimd, we woold 
have an inevitably perished by starvaticxi. 

I had all those provisions loaded on the stdps^ and em- 
barked with an the pec^le in that town who bdoi^ed to 
Gil Gonzalez, besides those who remained of my people; 
and this being done I set sail on the [passage Tmssang in 
lis.] day of [passage missmg in MS.], and steer ed t o 
the port on the b ay of ^ n Andres. Havii^ first landed 
an those who were able to walk and two horses I had 
with me on the ship, I ordered them to go to the said 
haxfoour and bay where they woaM find, or wait for, the 
fe ^^o were to anne from Naco, for that road had 
been afaeady traveDed. The ships were dangeroosly 
overcrowded, so I sent a barque akxig the coast to enable 
them to cross certain rivers on their road; and, when I 
reached the said port, I found that the peofde from Naco 
had arrived there two da3rs before me. I learned from 
them that an the others were weU, and had a great store 
of maize and red peppers and many fruits c^ the country, 
though they had neither meat nor salt, as for two months 
they had not known what those things were. 

I remained twenty days in this port, striving to es- 
tablish some order amongst those people in Naco, and 
Foundation looking for a convenient place to found a settle- 
of Natividadment ; for that port is certainly the best which 
exists along the discovered coast of all this mainland, 
that is to say from the Gulf of Pearls to Florida. God 
willed that I should find a very good one, suitable for my 
purpose, for, after I had sent to explore some streams one 
or two leagues from the site of this towTi, good samples 
of gold were found ; and, both on this accoimt, and also be- 
cause the port was so beautiful and had such an excellent, 
well-populated neighbotirhood, it seemed to me that it 
would be for Your Majesty's good service to found a 
settlement here; I therefore sent a messenger to Naco 
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where the people were, to leam if any of them would like 
to settle there. The land being good, about fifty of them, 
mostly of those who had come thither with me, consented, 
and thus, in Your Majesty's name, I founded there a 
town, which on account of the day of its foimdation, being 
the Nativity of Our Lady, I named Natividad de Nuestra 
Seiiora. I appointed alcaldes and municipal officers, 
leaving them a priest, church ornaments, and everjrthing 
necessary for the celebration of mass; I also left them 
workmen and mechanics, such as a smith, with a very 
good forge, and his necessary tools, a carpenter, a ship- 
wright, a barber, and a tailor. Among the settlers there 
were twenty horsemen and some crossbowmen. Finally 
I provided certain artillery and powder. 

When I arrived at that town, and heard from the 
Spaniards from Naco that the natives of that and the 
neighbouring towns were all in a commotion, and had 
fled from their dwellings to the forests, refusing to return, 
although frequently invited to do so, for they remembered 
their injuries at the hands of Gil Gonzales, Cristobal de 
Olid, and their men, I wrote to the captain there to en- 
deavotir by all means to secure some of those Indians and 
send them to me that I might speak to them and calm 
them. He did this, and sent me certain persons whom 
he had capttu^ in a foray he had made for the purpose. 
I spoke to them, and reassured them, and made some of 
the principal persons from Mexico who were with me 
speak also with them. These latter told them who I was, 
and of what I had done in their coimtry, and of the good 
treatment all had received from me after they became 
my friends, and of how they had been protected and 
maintained in justice, they and their property, their 
wives and children; they told of the pimishment which 
those who rebelled against the service of Your Majesty 
received, and of many other things which tended to 
pacify the captured Indians. Nevertheless, they still 
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said they were afraid that what they had been told was 
not the truth, because those captains who had been there 
before had said the same thing and afterwards they had 
discovered it was all a he; for the women whom they had 
given them to make their bread had been kept, as well 
as the men who carried their baggage, and they feared I 
would do the same. Still they were reassured by what the 
Mexicans and my interpreter told them, and by observing 
that they were all well treated and happy in our company, 
so they grew a little more confident. I sent them to 
speak to the chiefs and people of the towns, and, a few 
da3rs later, the captain wrote me that some of the neigh- 
bouring towns had come peaceably, especially the chief 
ones, which are Naco, where they are stationed, Quimiot- 
Ian, Suli, and Tholomi, the smallest of which numbered 
more than two thousand households, besides other villages 
depending on them; they had said that they would later 
an peaceably return to their homes, for messengers had 
been sent to reassure them, and let them know of my 
arrival and of all I had told them, and what they had 
learned from the natives of Mexico. They also greatly 
desired I should visit them, for the people would be 
more reassured by my presence. This I would willingly 
have done had I not been obliged to go on and re- 
establish order elsewhere, concerning which I will relate 
to Your Majesty in the follo\\dng chapter. 

Upon my arrival, Invincible Caesar, at that town of 
Nito, where I foimd the lost people of GU Gonzalez, I 
News from ^^^rnt from them that Francisco de las Casas, 
Uie Colony one of my lieutenants, whom I had sent to in- 
of Honduras quire about Cristobal de Olid and his men, 
as I have already related to Your Majesty, had left 
certain Spaniards down the coast at a port which the 
pilots called Las Honduras; these Spaniards no doubt 
were still there. As soon as I reached that town 
and bay of San Andres, where, in Your Majesty's 
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name, I established a town called Natividad de 
Nuestra Senora, I delayed there to organise the settlement 
of it, and likewise to give orders to the captain and people 
in Naco concerning the measures they should take for the 
pacification and security of those other towns. I sent 
the ship I had bought to the said port of Honduras to 
inquire after those other people, and bring me informa- 
tion. By the time the above mentioned orders were 
executed, the ship returned, bringing the procurator of 
the town and an officer of the Municipal Council, who 
besought me earnestly to go there and relieve them, 
because they were in extreme need. The captain ap- 
pointed by Francisco de las Casas and a judge whom he 
had likewise nominated, had rebelled and taken possession 
of a ship, then in the harbour, and had persuaded fifty 
out of the hundred and ten colonists to follow them, 
leaving the others without weapons or iron tools of any 
sort; taking away also almost everything they owned; so 
that they were in great fear either that the Indians would 
kill them, or that they would starve to death, for they 
were tmable to procure provisions. A vessel from the 
island of Espanola, owned by a man called the Bachelor 
Francisco Moreno, had since arrived there; but, though 
they had besought him to provide them with neces- 
saries he had refused, as I would more fully learn when 
I came to that town. To correct all this, I embarked 
in my ships, with all my suffering people (some of whom 
had meanwhile died), it being my intention to send them 
from that place to the Islands and to New Spain, as I 
afterwards did. I took with me some of my own house- 
hold servants, and gave orders that twenty horsemen 
and ten crossbowmen should go overland, as I heard that 
the road to the village was good, although they would 
have to cross some rivers. 

It took me nine days to arrive, owing to unfavourable 
weather, and, having cast anchor in the port of Honduras, 
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I entered a boat with two Frandscan friais* vfboxn I 
ahrays toc^ with me, and about ten servants of mine; 
and thos we went on land where the peofde of the town 
were in the square awaiting me. As I neared shore, 
tibey an nshed into the sea and lifting me oat of Hie boat 
titiey carried me to the town and chiirch wrdi every 
demonstration of welcome. After having given thanks 
to our Lord, thev prayed me to stop and hear thefr 
account of all that had transpired* for they feared that 
in consequence of miai epre s eatations which might have 
been made to me, I might be vexed with tiiem, and they 
wished me to kxBOw the truth b^ore I judged them. I 
assented to this and dxeir priest rose and spoke to me as 
follows: — 

Sir. you know how alL or ahnost alL of us who are here, 
were sent from New Spain onder y o ur captain Cristobal de 
, ^ Olid to settle and populate tins c ountry in His 
name of ffis Majesty, and that you ordered us to 
obey the commands of the said Chstobal de 
OEd as though they were your own- Thus, we left for the 
island of Cuba, where we were to take in some proviaons 
and horses that were still requiate: and. ha\Tng arrived 
at Havana, which is a port of the said island, he exchanged 
letters with Diego Velasquez and His Majesty's oficers resid- 
ing there, who sent him some more people. After we were 
provisioned with what we required, all of which was pro\-ided 
through your agent, Alonzo de Contreros, we left the island 
and continued our voyage. 

Omitting some incidents of omt voyage, too tedious to be 
related, we landed on this coast, fourteen leagues below the 
port oi Cabailos. where the said captain Cristobal de Olid 
took possession for your worship, and m the name oi His 
Majesty. estabUshing a town with its alcaldes and municipal 
officers, who had already been nominated at the outset. He 
executed certain official acts regarding the possession and 
laying out of the town, acting in the name of your worsinp 
and as your captain and lieutenant. Some days later, how- 
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ever, he made common cause with those servants of Diego 
Velasquez, who had come with him, and went through certain 
fonnalities which made it clear that he had renounced obedi- 
ence to your worship; although most of us disapproved of 
this, we did not dare to oppose him because he threatened 
us with the gallows, but, on the contrary, we consented to all 
he did, the more so as certain servants and relatives of your 
worship did the same, for neither did they dare to act other- 
wise. This being accomplished, and, having heard from six 
messengers whom he caused to be imprisoned, that certain 
people of Gil Gonzalez de Avila were coming down upon him, 
he stationed himself near the ford of a river where they had 
to cross, so as to capture them. 

After waiting some days in vain, he left there a lieutenant 
with some force, and returned to this town, where he began 
to fit out two caravels, and to provide them with artillery 
and ammunition, intending to attack the settlement of Span- 
iards, which the said Gil Gonzalez had founded higher up 
the coast. While thus engaged, Francisco de las Casas 
arrived with two ships, and, as soon as Cristobal de Olid knew 
that it was he, he ordered the artillery on his ships to fire on 
him, in spite of the fact that Francisco de las Casas hoisted 
flags of peace, and shouted the information that his ships 
belonged to your worship. The artillery, however, con- 
tinued to play under his orders, and, after the ships had 
anchored, he still fired ten or twelve shots, one of which 
went through one of the vessels and came out on the other 
side. When Francisco de las Casas perceived his intentions 
to be hostile, the suspicions he already entertained against 
Olid were confirmed, and he saw he could not temporise 
with such an enemy; so he manned his boats and began to 
use his artillery, taking possession of those two vessels that 
were in the port as their crews had deserted them and gone 
ashore. After these ships were taken, Cristobal de Olid be- 
gan to sue for terms, not, however, with the intention of ob- 
serving them, but to temporise until the men he had sent 
against Gil Gonzalez de Avila should return, for he did not 
feel himself strong enough to cope with Las Casas; he, there- 
fore, sought to deceive him, and Las Casas allowed himself 
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to be hood-winked. During these inconclusive negfotiations 
a great tempest suddenly arose at sea, and, as there was no 
proper anchorage, but only an unsheltered coast, the ship on 
board of which Francisco de las Casas was, was dashed on 
shore, thirty odd men being drowned, and almost everything 
they had being lost. Las Casas and the others escaped 
naked and so bruised by the waves that they could not keep 
their feet, so Cristobal de Olid took them all prisoners; and, 
before they entered the town, he made them swear on the 
Holy Gospels that they would obey him and regard him as 
their captain ever afterwards, doing nothing against his will. 

Just then the news came that his lieutenant had captured 
fifty-seven men and an alcalde mayor of Gil Gonzalez de 
Avila, and had afterwards set them free again, allowing them 
to go one way while he with his men took another. Rendered 
furious by hearing that his orders had not been obeyed, Cris- 
tobal de Olid left for Naco, where he had formerly been, 
taking with him Francisco de las Casas and some of his men, 
and leaving the other prisoners tmder guard of a lieutenant 
and an alcalde. Las Casas, in the presence of all, entreated 
him to allow him to return to your worship, and give an 
accotmt of what had happened; for otherwise he must keep 
him under strict guard and not trust him, as he would do his 
best to escape. Some days later, Cristobal de Olid learned 
that Gil Gonzalez and a few of his men had settled at the 
port called Tholoma, so he sent certain people thither, who 
attacked Gonzalez by night and captured him as well as 
those who were with him, bringing them prisoners. Thus 
both these captains were kept there many days, Cristobal 
de Olid refusing to set them free, although he was begged 
many times to do so. He also made all the people of Gil 
Gonzalez swear to obey him as their captain, just as he had 
already done with those of Francisco de las Casas. 

Many times, after the imprisonment of Gil Gonzalez, did 
Francisco de las Casas beg him in everybody's presence, to 
Execution ^et him and his companions at liberty, saying that 
of Cristobal otherwise he had better be on his guard for they 
de Olid would kill him ; but he would never consent to do so, 
until his tyranny had gone so far that one night, when they 
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were all together in a hall, and many other people were with 
them discussing certain matters, Francisco de las Casas seized 
him by the beard and having no other anns, he stabbed him 
with a penknife with which he had been cutting his nails while 
walking up and down, crying at the same time, "The time is 
already passed for suffering this tyranny ! " Gil Gonzalez and 
others of your worship's servants joined with him and disarmed 
the body-guard, and, in the scuffle which ensued, Cristobal de 
Olid, the captain and ensign of his body guard, his field-oflBcer, 
and others, were wounded, taken prisoners, and disarmed, 
though none were killed. In the midst of the confusion, 
Cristobal de Olid escaped and hid himself, while the captains, 
within two hours, pacified the people and secured the persons 
of his principal adherents; and they proclaimed by the public 
crier that, whoever knew where Cristobal de Olid was hidden, 
should declare it immediately under penalty of death. They 
quickly learnt where he was, and captured him, placing him 
under good guard ; and on the next morning, after giving him 
his trial, the captains agreed in sentencing him to death. 
This was executed on his person by cutting off his head, to 
the great satisfaction of the people who were thus liberated. 
It was then proclaimed by the public crier that all who 
wished to settle in this country should say so, and that those 
who wished to leave should do likewise; one hundred and 
ten men said they desired to settle, and the others said they 
would go with Francisco de las Casas and Gil Gonzalez who 
were about to return to your worship. Among these former, 
there were twenty horsemen to which number I and all those 
here present belonged. Francisco de las Casas provided us 
with ever3rthing we needed, appointed a captain over us, and 
directed us to come to this coast and colonise for your wor- 
ship, in the name of His Majesty; and he nominated sheriffs, 
municipal oflScers, a notary public, a procurator of the town 
council, and an alguacil, ordering us to call the town Tru- 
jillo ; he promised us and pledged his faith as a gentleman, that 
he would procure from your worship more people and arms 
and horses for the pacification of the country. He, moreover, 
left us two interpreters, an Indian woman and a Christian, 
who understood very well the languages hereabouts. Thus, 
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we took leave of him and came here as he had ordered us to 
do; and to inform your worship the more quickly, he des- 
patched the brigantine so that assistance might reach us 
the sooner. 

Having arrived at the port of San Andres, also called Ca- 
ballos, we found there a caravel which had recently come 
from the Islands; and, as that port did not seem to us the 
proper place for a settlement, and as we had heard about this 
one, we loaded all our heavy baggage on to that caravel and 
embarlffid, taking with us the captain and forty men, while 
the horsemen and others remained on land, keeping nothing 
but the clothes on our backs, so as to be freer and unencum- 
bered in case of accident on our march. The captain gave 
his full powers to one of the alcaldes, who is now here present, 
whom he ordered us to obey during his absence; the other 
mimidpal officers went with him in the caravel. Thus we 
parted from each other to meet again in this port, and, during 
our march, we had some encounters with the natives who 
killed two Spaniards and some of the Indians whom we had 
brought for our service. 

Upon arriving in a dreadful plight at this port, the horses 
unshod, but all of us happy in the expectation of finding the 
captain with our baggage and arms, we were more than 
afflicted to find nothing at all, while we were ourselves almost 
stark naked, destitute of arms and iron tools, all of which the 
captain had taken in the caravel. We were perplexed and 
knew not what to do with ourselves, until, after consulting 
together, we decided to wait for the relief which was to come 
from your worship, about which we entertained no doubts. 
So we immediately set about founding our town and took 
possession of the country for your worship, in the name of His 
Majesty, as your worship may see from the official acts drawn 
up before the notary public of the municipal cotmcil. 

Five or six days later, a caravel appeared at sea, about 
two leagues from this place, and the alguacil immediately 
went in a canoe to discover what caravel it was; and he 
brought us news that it belonged to the bachelor in law, 
Pedro Moreno, a resident of Espanola, who came by the 
order of the judges residing in that island, for the purpose 
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of inqtdring into certain matters between Cristobal de Olid 
and Gil Gonzalez. He brought a full stock of provisions 
and arms which belonged to His Majesty; and we all rejoiced 
greatly at this news, giving thanks to our Lord, and believing 
that our necessities would be relieved. The municipal oflScers 
and some of the householders immediately went and be- 
sought him to provide for us, explaining our miserable plight; 
but, upon their arrival, he armed the men on his caravel and 
would allow no one to go on board, so the most we could 
obtain from him was that four or five without arms should 
go aboard. They first explained to him how we had come 
there to settle for your worship, in the name of His Majesty, 
and that, on account of the captain having left in a caravel 
with all we owned, we were in the utmost extremity, as well 
for want of provisions, arms, and iron tools, as for clothing 
and other things, and that in as much as God had conducted 
him hither for our relief and his caravel belonged to 
His Majesty, we prayed and besought him to provide for us, 
as by so doing he would serve His Majesty, besides which 
we bound ourselves to pay for ever3rthing he gave us. He 
answered that he had not come there for the purpose of 
relieving us, and would give us nothing imless we paid cash 
down in gold or gave him slaves in payment. 

Two merchants who had come on the ship, and a certain 
Gaspard Roche, a resident of the island of San Juan, advised 
him to give us what we asked for, offering to stand surety 
for the payment, up to five or six thousand casteUanos, 
within such period as he should fix as they knew we were able 
to pay, and they were willing to do this in Your Majesty's 
service; they likewise felt sure that your worship would repay 
them, besides being grateful for it. Not even then, however, 
would he give us the least thing, but he sent us away saying 
he intended to leave; and thus actually put us out of his 
caravel. 

Afterwards, he sent one Juan Ruano, who had come with 
him, and had been the principal promoter of Cristobal de 
Olid's treason; he secretly spoke to the munid- Intrusion of 
pal officers and some of us, telling us that, if we Juan Ruano 
would obey him, he would obtain all we needed from the bach- 
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elor, and that, on his return to Espafiola he would even obtain 
orders from the judges residing there that we should not have 
to pay for anything, and that, besides, reinforcements of men 
and horses and supplies of arms and provisions and other neces- 
saries should be sent to us; that the bachelor would quiddy 
return, bringing us all this and full powers from the judges 
to be our captain. Having asked him what we were required 
to do in return, he answered that first of all we were to depose 
from their respective charges the royal officers, the alcaldes, 
the municipal officials, the treasurer, the accountants, and 
the inspector, all of whom exercised their functions in the 
name of your worship; that after this, we must ask the said 
bachelor to appoint as our captain the said Juan Ruano, and 
declare that we wished to come under the government of the 
aadiencia instead of under that of your worship; that we 
must all sign this petition and give our oaths to obey him, 
Ruano, as our captain, binding ourselves not only to refuse 
obedience to any representations or orders of your worship 
but also to resist with force of arms. We answered that 
we could not do this, for we had already taken another oath, 
and were settled there for your worship, in His Majesty's 
name, as his captain and governor, and that we could not 
act otherwise. 

The said Juan Ruano sought to persuade us that it was 
better to consent than to be left to die ; for the bachelor would 
not give us a jar of water, nor a morsel of bread, and we might 
rest assured that upon, learning of our refusal, he would sail 
away and leave us to destruction, hence we should look well 
to our decision. Thus we took council, and, coerced by want 
we agreed to all he asked of us, rather than starve or be killed 
by the Indians, being, as we were, entirely unarmed; so we 
answered Ruano that we had decided to do what he required 
of us. He returned therefore to the caravel, and the said 
bachelor landed, with many armed people; and Juan Ruano 
had a petition drawn up before the notary of the place, signed 
by almost every one of us, under oath, to the effect that the 
municipal officials, the treasurer, the accountant, and the 
inspector, resigned their respective offices, and that the name 
of the town waschanged to that of Ascension; he drew up 
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certain official acts by which we acknowledged our allegiance 
to the audiencia instead of to your worship. He immediately 
furnished us with all we had asked for, and ordered an ex- 
pedition to be made, in which we captured certain natives, 
whom he branded as slaves and took with him, without even 
allowing that the fifth of them should be paid to His Majesty, 
ordering that henceforth there should be no treasurer nor 
accountant, nor inspector for the royal dues, but that the 
said Juan Ruano, whom he left as our captain, shotdd take all 
responsibility on himself, without keeping any further books 
or accounts. 

Thus, he left us under command of the said Juan Ruano, 
furnished with certain requirements to be used in case any 
people shotdd come here from your worship ; and he promised 
to return quickly with such full powers that no one could 
resist them. After he had gone, we perceived that what we 
had done was not for the advantage of His Majesty's service, 
so we apprehended the said Juan Ruano, and sent him to the 
Islands, after which the alcalde and municipal officers resumed 
their ftmctions as formerly, and, since then, we have been, 
and are, under your worship's orders, in His Majesty's name. 
We pray you. Sir, to pardon us the past matters, respecting 
Cristobal de Olid, because, throughout, we were compelled 
by force to act in this manner. 

I replied to this address, saying that I would pardon 
them, in Your Majesty's name, for all that had transpired 
under Cristobal de Olid, and that their recent conduct 
was not blamable as they had been constrained by want; 
but that, henceforth, they were to abstain from similar 
novelties and scandals, for they were injurious to Your 
Majesty's service, and would bring punishment upon 
them. In order to more fully convince them that I had 
forgotten the past, and would never more remember it, 
but would rather aid and favour them, in Your Majesty's 
name, as long as they acted as loyal vassals to Your 
Majesty, I confirmed, in Your Royal name, the alcaldes 
and municipal officers whom Francisco de las Casas, 
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acting as my fieutenant, had appointed; all of winch fully 
satisfied them, and banished their fear of ever again 
being questioned for thdr past faults. 

As they assured me that the said bachelor. Moreno, 
would soon return with many people, fully empowered 
by the audiencia^ residing in Espafiola, I did not leave 
the port. I was informed by the residents that they had 
had certain conflicts with the natives, some six or seven 
leagues distant in the interior, when they had gone to 
search for food. They said that some of the natives, 
however, were more peaceably inclined than others; 
for, although they had no interpreter through whom to 
talk with them, they had shown their good will and 
friendship by means of signs; also that no doubt these 
people, being spoken to by one who knew their language, 
might be easily won over, although they had been several 
times ill-treated, as the Spaniards had taken from them 
certain women and boys whom the bachelor, Moreno, had 
branded with a hot iron as slaves, and carried off in 
his ship. 

God knows how grieved I was by this news, knowing 
the great mischief that would ensue from it. I wrote, 
Cortes therefore, to the audiencia of Espanola by 
Writes to the the vessels I sent to that island, complain- 
Aodiencia j^g about the bachelor, Moreno, and enclos- 
ing a written statement of all his misdeeds in that 
town and its neighbourhood, besides certain l^al 
requirements on the part of Your Majesty, in which 
I demanded that the bachelor be sent here a pris- 
oner in chains (and with him all the natives of this 
cx)untry who had been carried off as slaves) because he 
liad outraged all the laws, as they could see by the 
|>nx>fs I roinittod to them. I do not know what they 
will do alxnit it, but 1 will communicate their decision 
to Yo\ir Mi4J^>8t\\ 

*IV*\> xUviK ;\iWv \ arrivoil at Uiis port of Trujillo, I sent 
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a Spaniard, who understood the language, and three 
Indians of Culua with him, to those towns which the 
settlers had mentioned to me, instructing the Spaniards 
and Indians very exactly what they were to say to the 
chiefs and natives of the said towns, and especially that 
I myself had come to those parts; for owing to the great 
traffic many people there had heard of me and of the 
events in Mexico. The first towns they visited were 
Chapagua and Papayeca, which are seven leagues from 
Trujillo, and two leagues distant from one another. They 
are the principal towns, as I afterwards learned, for Papay- 
eca has eighteen villages subject to it, and Chapagua has 
ten; and Our Lord, Who our daily experience shows us 
has especial care of Your Majesty's affairs, was pleased 
that they should receive the embassy with great defer- 
ence, and they sent with my messengers, others of their 
own who might verify if all they had been told was true. 
I received them very well upon their arrival, and again 
spoke to them through the interpreter whom I had with 
me; for their language and that of Culua is almost one 
and the same, except that they differ somewhat in pro- 
ntmciation and in some few words. I again assured 
them of all that my messengers had told them in my 
name, adding other things which it seemed suitable they 
should know, and which tended to inspire their confidence; 
and I earnestly besought them to tell their chiefs to come 
to see me. They took leave of me entirely satisfied, and 
five days later a chief, called Montanal, came on behalf of 
those of Chapagua, he, himself, being as it appeared the 
chief of one of the subject towns, called Telika; and 
another lord of a subject town, called Cecoath, came on 
behalf of those of Papayeca, accompanied by some na- 
tives, who brought me provisions of maize and fowls and 
fruits, saying they had come on behalf of their chiefs 
to learn what I wished, and the reason of my coming to 
their coimtry. The chiefs had not come in person to see 
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me, fearing that they mig^t be taken on board the ships 
as had happened to certain of their peofde who had heexi 
captured by the first Christians who came there. I told 
them what grief that event had caused me, and that they 
might be sure such an outrage would not Bgaia happen, 
for I would send for those who had been carried c^ and 
have them returned. 

May God grant that the lawyers at Espanola will not 
make me forfeit my word to those Indians, though I 
greatly fear they will not send them back to me, bat will 
rather seek some way to exculpate the bachek>r, Moreno, 
who captiu^ them; for I do not beHeve that he acted 
otherwise than accordii^ to Vihsit they instructed and 
ordered him. 

In answer to the question of those messengers re- 
specting my purpose in coming to that country, I said 
that they should know how, about eight years before, 
I had arrived in the province of Culua where Monteztuna 
then ruled the great city of Temixtitan, and all of that 
country; being informed by me of the greatness and 
power of Your Majesty, to whom the universal world was 
subject, and of my having been sent to visit his country 
in the royal name of Your Excellency, he immediately 
received me very kindly and recognised what he owed 
to Your greatness; and that all the other lords in the 
country had done the same. I recounted to them other 
things regarding this matter which had happened to me 
here, and that I was ordered by Your Majesty to see and 
visit all these coimtries without exception, and to es- 
tablish towns of Qiristians in them, who would teach the 
people the best way to live, not only for the provision 
of their persons and property, but also for the salvation 
of their souls, and that this was the cause of my coming; 
that they might be sure that no mischief would follow 
from it, but a great deal of good, for those who obe^-ed 
the royal mandates of Your Majesty would be well 
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treated and maintained in justice, while those who rebelled 
would be punished. I told them many other things 
to this purpose, which I do not repeat here on accoimt 
of their small importance, and to avoid annoying Your 
Majesty by too much writing. 

I gave these messengers some small presents which 
they esteem, although with us they are of little value, 
and they took their leave very content. Soon after, 
in response to my request, they returned with provisions 
and people to dear the site of the town, which was situ- 
ated on a great mountain. None of their chiefs, however, 
came to visit me; but I took no notice of this, treating 
the matter of their coming as quite indifferent to me, 
though I requested them to send messengers to all the 
neighbouring towns to publish what I had told them, 
asldng the people to come to help in settling that town, 
all of which they did. So, within a few days, fifteen or 
sixteen towns, or rather independent lordships, in that 
vicinity came, with many demonstrations of good will, 
offering themselves as vassals and subjects of Your High- 
ness, and bringing people to help dear the groimd for 
the town, as well as with provisions to sustain us imtil 
the assistance arrived with the ships I had sent to the 
Islands. 

At this time, I sent the three ships I had with me, be- 
sides another one which afterwards came, and which I 
bought, to carry all the invalids to the ports pate of the 
of New Spain; and with the first I wrote Four Ships 
fully to Your Majesty's officers whom I had left in 
conmiand there, as well as to the mimidpalities, 
giving them an accoimt of what I had done, and 
saying that I was obliged to absent myself some- 
what longer in these parts; praying and charging them 
to fulfil the duties of their offices, and giving them 
my advice upon certain matters, I ordered this ship 
to return by way of Cozumel, which was on the route, 
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and to pick up certain Spaniards there, whom a certain 
Valenzuela, who had rebelled and robbed the first town 
which Cristobal de Olid had fotinded and abandoned, 
had left there; according to my information, they were 
about sixty persons. I sent the other ship, which I 
had lately bought in the small bay near the town, to 
Trinidad, on the island of Cuba, to load with maize and 
horses and people, and to return as quickly as possible; 
the other I sent to the island of Jamaica for the same 
purpose. The large caravel, or brigantine, which I, 
myself, had built, I despatched to EspafLola, and on 
board was a servant of mine, bearing letters for Your 
Majesty and for the audiencia residing in that island. 
But, as afterwards appeared, none of these ships reached 
their destination; for the one boimd to Cuba and Trinidad 
had to put in at the port of Guaniguanico, and her crew 
had to come by land to Havana, a distance of about 
fifty leagues, in search of cargo. This one was the first 
to return, and it brought me news of how the other ship, 
after taking on board the people at Coztunel, had been 
wrecked on the coast of Cuba, near a cape called San 
Anton, or Corrientes, everything being lost, and most of 
her crew drowned, including a cousin of mine, Juan 
de Avalos, her commander and the two Franciscan 
friars who accompanied my expedition, besides thirty- 
four more people whose names I preserved. Those who 
had been saved were wandering, lost in the forest, not 
knowing where they were, and almost all had died of 
starvation ; so that, out of eighty odd persons, only fifteen 
survived, who, by good luck, reached that port of Guani- 
guanico where my ship was lying. Close at hand, there 
was a sort of farm, belonging to a resident of Havana, 
where my ship was being loaded, as he had a stock of 
provisions; and it was there the survivors found relief. 
God knows what sorrow I felt at this loss; for, besides 
losing a number of servants and relatives, and a large 
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stock of breast plates, muskets, cross-bows, and other 
arms, I sincerely regretted that my despatches never 
reached Your Majesty, which was of the greatest 
consequence to me as I shall hereafter show. 

The other ship, bound for Jamaica, and the one going 
to Espafiola arrived at Trinidad in Cuba, where they 
found the licenciate Alonzo de Zuazo whom I cortes 
had left as chief justice, and partly in the Receives 
government of this New Spain during my ab- ^•ws from 
sence; and they also found in that port a M«^co 
vessel which those licentiates living in Espafiola were 
on the point of despatching to New Spain to ascer- 
tain if the report spread of my death which was spread 
there, was correct.^ When the people of the ship 
learned news of me, they changed their course, because 
they were bringing thirty-two horses and some saddles 
for riding in the Moorish style, besides a certain quantity 
of provisions which they believed they could sell best 
wherever I was. By this ship, the said licenciate, Alonzo 
de Zuazo, wrote to me about the great scandals and com- 
motions which had arisen among Your Majesty's officers 
in New Spain, who had spread the report of my death, 
and two of whom had proclaimed themselves by public 
crier as Governors, obliging the people to swear and 
recognise them as such. They had imprisoned the said 
licenciate, Alonzo de Zuazo, and two other officers, as 

> The report of Cortes's death was so persistently spread, and 
with such details of the time and place of his decease, that his own 
friends and servants began to believe it. Diego de Ordaz started 
with four brigantines on the Xicalango River, which empties into 
the gulf, to ascertain, if possible, the truth of the rumours; he met 
several Indian traders, who assured him that Cortes had been dead for 
seven or eight moons, having been captured after a battle in which he 
was wounded in the throat by the Cacique of Cuzamilco, a town on 
a lake seven days distant from Xicalango; and that the Cacique had 
sacrificed him to the principal deity of the place, called Uchilobos. 
(Letter of Albomoz to Charles V., December a6, 1526, apud Mufioz. 
tom. Ixxvii., fol. clxix). 
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well as Rodrigo de Paz whom I had left in custody of my 
house and property; they had plundered everything and 
removed the alcaldes and judges whom I had appointed, 
putting in their places others from amongst their ad- 
herents. The letter contained many other things which 
are too long to repeat, as I send to Your Majesty the 
same original letter which contains them all. 

Your Majesty may easily conceive what I felt on the 
reception of this news, especially when I learned that 
my services had been rewarded by their pillaging my 
house, — an tmjustifiable thing, — even granting that the 
news of my death had been true. Even though they 
all^e, in order to justify their conduct, that I owed 
seventy odd thousand pesos of gold to Your Majesty, they 
know full well that, on the other hand, more than one 
htmdred and fifty thousand such were due to me, which 
I have spent, and not ill either, in Your Majesty's service. 
My first impulse in reflecting on the means to correct all 
this, was to embark at once, and punish so great an 
outrage; for, now-a-days, everyone who holds an oflBce 
abroad imagines that, tmless he swaggers and shows 
himself independent, he is no gentleman. I hear that 
a similar thing has just happened to Pedro Arias with a 
captain of his whom he sent to Nicaragua and who has 
recently rebelled against his authority as I will inform 
Your Majesty more fully hereafter. On the other hand, 
my soul was afflicted at the thought of leaving that 
country in the state and condition I would have to, be- 
cause it was equivalent to allowing it to go to rtdn, and 
I am sure that Your Majesty has received good service 
and that it will turn out another Culua; for I hear of large 
and rich provinces and great lords who live in them in 
much state and magnificence; especially of one, called 
Hueitapalan, and, in another dialect, Xucutaco, * of 
which I have heard for six years past, and during the 

> Axucutaco. 
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whole of my jotimey have made inquiries about it and 
ascertained that it lies some eight or ten days' march 
from Trujillo, which would be between fifty and sixty 
leagues. There are such wonderful reports about it 
that they excite my admiration, for, even if two-thirds 
of them should be untrue, it would nevertheless exceed 
Mexico in wealth and equal it in the grandeur of its towns, 
the multitude of its population, and its political organisa- 
tion. Being thus perplexed, I reflected that nothing is 
well done save what is guided by the hand of the Creator 
and Promoter of all things, so I had certain masses cele- 
brated and made processions, offering other sacrifices and 
beseeching God to lead me in the direction most pleasing 
to Him. 

For several days, I continued this, and still it seemed 
to me I should set aside every other consideration and 
go at once to remedy those evils. So I left cortes Bm- 
some thirty-five horsemen and fifty foot-sold- barks for 
iers in Trujillo tmder a cousin of mine, called Mexico 
Hernando de Saavedra, brother of that Juan de Avalos 
who was drowned coming to that place, who was to 
act as my lieutenant; and I gave him my instructions 
as to how he was to govern. Having likewise taken 
leave of the native lords who had come to see me, 
I embarked, with all my household servants, on board 
the said vessel, and, having sent orders to the people 
in Naco to go overland by the same road Francisco 
de las Casas had taken (that is to say along the 
south coast, and come out at the place where Pedro de 
Alvarado is settled ^) as now the road was well known 
and safe, and they were in sufficient numbers to go where 
they chose, I, likewise, sent instructions to the town of 
Natividad as to what they were to do. Being already 
embarked, and about to set sail with the last of 
anchors weighed, the wind suddenly subsided and my 

> Santiago de Guatemala was the Governor's residence. 
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vessel could not leave port. On the next tnorrnxxg^ news 
came that among the people whom I had left in that town 
there were grumblings about my having absented mysdf , 
ii^ch would cause certain scandal, and thus, the weather 
not being propitious for sailing I again landed, made an 
investigation, and punished the promoters of the trouble 
so that quiet was restored. I again embarked and set 
Sttil. but, after making about two leagues, and doubling 
a large point in which the port terminates, the main 
inast of my ship was broken, so again I was forced to 
mtum to port and repair it. Three more days were 
Hp^mt tor that purpose, when I again left with favourable 
wvHtlhtr. anil, after sailing two nights and one day, a 
puwtttiul head wind assailed us, breaking our main mast, 
w xtoM t W2IS a^jpin obliged to return to the port with 
^t>Ht JiflicultT. We gave thanks to God for our safe 
cw^»v^^. tor mdeed we had considered oursdves as lost; 
^uk) I iUiil ;iQ the peofde were so exhausted that we were 
obtigtKJ tx> twkfce some rest; so while the ship was being 
v«^i^ I ji^^adn landed with all the people to await the 
chfU^K^^ m the weather. 

Hitvjtg $tri:^ti that I had thrice gone to sea with good 
v%t)«ii.bc» At\t txvn obliged to return, it seemed that it 
N^rt,^ \tv.^i C^\{s wU that I should leave that country in 
its lAitftcvt*: state. I was the more confirmed in this as 
x>iik; oi chv^ Invlians whom I had left peaceably disposed 
wt,iv \i* souio cv^mmotion, so again I recommended myself 
u> v.UaI j.nkt v^alored new processions and had more masses 
vxiti>irt5jvxl 4Uid, having reflected, I decided to send that 
v%;o<»vt '>A which I had intended to sail for New Spain, 
with \i*\' x\>usin Francisco de las Casas on board, pro- 
vKiixl wtch n\y power of attorney, and my letters to the 
uuuMctpcutttxi>:; and Your Majesty's officers, reproving 
tiuii ^\»iKKiv*t: also to send some of the principal Indians 
\Uiv» wciv w\th me. that they might convince their coun- 
tiAuKu LhciC I was not dead as had been reported and 
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thus tranqtdllise them. I arranged everything thus, 
although, had I known of the loss of the ship I had first 
sent and my despatches respecting the ships in the South 
Sea, which I had sent in her, I would have provided more 
exact instructions than I did. 

After having despatched this ship to New Spain, and 
while still ill, owing to my sufferings at sea, from which 
I had not yet recovered, I was unable to go inland ; partly, 
also, because I was waiting for the return of the ships 
from the Islands, and was occupied in settling various 
matters. I had sent my lieutenants here with thirty 
horsemen and as many foot soldiers to explore the in- 
terior; and they marched about thirty-five leagues 
through a very beautiful valley, where there were many 
and populous villages with an abimdance of all kinds of 
native fruits, and well adapted for raising any kind of 
cattle, as well as for the cultivation of our Spanish agri- 
cultural products. They had no hostile encotmters with 
the natives, but, rather, by speaking to them through 
our interpreter and the Indians in the neighbourhood, 
who were already our friends and accompanied the ex- 
pedition, they succeeded in establishing peaceable re- 
lations, so that more than twenty chiefs of the principal 
towns visited me and offered themselves willingly as 
subjects and vassals of Your Majesty, promising to obey 
Your Royal conmiands, which indeed they have since 
done and are still doing. For up to the very day of my 
departure, I had some of them always with me, any one 
of whom on going away was immediately replaced by 
another who came and brought provisions for the town, 
and rendered every service asked of him. May it please 
Grod to confirm them in their good will, and guide them 
to the ends Your Majesty desires; and I have the fullest 
faith that it will be so; for, from so good a beginning, no 
bad end is to be expected, unless it be through the fault 
of those who are placed in command over them. 
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The provinces of Papayeca and of Chanqx^^ua, indio, 
I have already said, were tlie first to c^er tfaemsdves to 
Tour Majesty's service and to become our friends, were 
Hiose amoogiBt ^t^iom tiiere was some commotion when 
I had first embailced, and on my return tiiey were stall 
mther apprdiensive, so I sent messengers to calm theuL 
Some of the natives of Cbampagoa then came to see 
me, but not the cfaieb, and, as they refrained frcxm com- 
11^ and sent their wives and sons and their piop e rt y away 
from their villages, it was apparent they did not trust 
us. There were several among those who came daily to 
virork in the town wiioms I earnestly b^ged to return to 
their homes, but tiiey never would, sometimes saying, 
*'to-day,'' and sometimes, ''to-morrow,'* so I managed 
to lay hands on the chiefis, CSiiwhuytl, Poto, and Mon- 
doreto, wiiom I imprisoned. I gave them a certain 
period within ^diich I ordered them to bring their people 
back from the mountains to their towns, threatenii^ to 
punish them as rebds if they did not; thus I set them 
free and the natives have sJl returned to their homes 
quite pacified and tranquil, and willing to serve us. 

The natives of Papayeca, however, would never con- 
sent to appear, especially their chiefs who kept all their 
Bzectttion people with them in the mountains, their towns 
of Mazatl remaining deserted ; although many times sum- 
moned they persisted in their disobedience, so I sent a 
company of horsemen and foot-soldiers with many natives 
of the coimtry thither. This force surprised one of the two 
chiefs of the coimtry, named Pizacura, one night, and 
captured him; and, having been asked why he was so 
wicked and disobedient, he said that he would have 
returned to his village long before had his colleague, 
Mazatl, who was the most powerful of the conmiunity 
not refused; but that, if they would let him go, he would 
discover Mazatl's movements so that he could be captured, 
for if he were hanged the people would immediately be 
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pacified and return to their towns, for he, himself cotdd 
collect them all without any opposition. So they set him 
free, which was the cause of still greater misforttmest 
as afterwards appeared; for certain friendly Indians, 
natives of that country, tracked the said Mazatl to his 
hiding place and guided thither some Spaniards. Having 
notified him what his companion Pitzacura said about 
him, he was ordered to bring his people down from the 
mountains into their villages within a given time, but 
we could never obtain his consent to this. He was con- 
sequently tried, sentenced to death, and executed. This 
has been a great example for the others, for, hnmediately 
afterwards, other towns which had rebelled resumed 
their obedience, so that there is not a single town left 
that is not perfectly peaceful, with its inhabitants and 
their families living in security, except Papayeca, which 
has never been willing to come to terms. 

After the release of Pitzacura, proceedings were begim 
against those towns, and war was carried on against 
their inhabitants, in the course of which more than one 
hundred prisoners were taken and made slaves, amongst 
whom was Pitzacura himself. I would not sentence 
him to death, although he deserved it, as was shown in 
the legal proceedings against him, but have preferred 
to bring him with me to this city, together with two others, 
chiefs of rebellious towns, so that they might see for 
themselves how the natives were treated in this New Spain, 
and how they served, all of which they could make 
known on their return. Pitzacura died of illness, but 
the other two are well, and I shall send them back when 
an opportunity oflfers. The imprisonment of Pitzacura, 
however, and of another youth who seemed to be the 
rightful heir, together with the ptmishment inflicted on 
those himdred and odd captives who were made slaves, 
sufficed to completely pacify the province, and, when I 
left that countrj, all the towns were inhabited and at 
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peace, havijatg been allotted amongst the Spaniards and 
serving them apparently with entire good wilL 

At this time, there arrived at Trujilio a captain with 
about twenty men of those I had left at Naco, tmder 
TlM Coloiiy Gonzalo de Sandoval, and others belonging to 
Q< Pwlro the company of Francisco Hernandez, whom 
^*^^ Pedro Arias de Avila, Your Majesty's gov- 

ernor in those parts had sent to the province of Nica- 
ragiaa; I learned from them how the captain of the said 
Prandsco Hernandez had arrived at Naco with about 
fcMrty men, between horses and foot, expecting to reach 
the port on the bay of San Andres where he counted 
on finding the bachelor, Moreno, whom as I have already 
UAd Your Majesty had been sent to those parts by 
the audiencia residing in the island of Espanola. It 
appeared that the said bachelor had written to Fran- 
cisco Hernandez inciting him to rebel against his lawful 
governor, just as he had acted with the people under 
Gil Gonzalez and Francisco de las Casas. That captain 
therefore had come for the purpose of concerting with 
him how best to throw off obedience to their governor, 
and offer allegiance instead to the audiencia of Espanola; 
all of which appeared from certain letters which he carried. 

1 immediately sent those people back with a letter to 
Francisco Hernandez, and particularly to some of his 
captains, whom I personally knew, reproving them all 
for their wicked doings, and explaining to them that the 
bachelor was deceiving them, and that Your Majesty 
would be displeased, besides other things which it seemed 
to me might serve to win them back from the false course 
on which they had embarked. One reason they gave 
to justify their conduct was that they were so distant 
from Pedro Arias de Avila that it was only with much 
difficulty and great cost that they could be provided 
with the common necessaries and even then sometimes 
not provided at all ; and that they were always short of 
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commodities and provisions from Spain, which could 
easily be obtained at the settlements I had made on that 
coast. The said bachelor had written to them, saying 
that all the settlers in the cotmtry acknowledged the 
authority of the andiencia, and that he would soon rettim 
with people and provisions, I answered them that I 
would give orders for the settlements to furnish them 
with everj^hing they needed and to trade amicably with 
them, as both were equally vassals of Your Majesty and 
employed in Your Royal service; and that it was to be 
well understood that this was to continue as long as they 
obeyed their governor, as was their duty, but not other- 
wise. Since they told me that what they most required 
was horseshoes and iron tools for working in the mines, 
I sent two mules loaded with such things to take back 
with them, and, when they arrived at the settlement of 
Hernando de Sandoval,^ he also gave them two more 
mules loaded with horseshoes which I had there. 

After they left, some natives from the Province of 
Huilacho, sixty-five leagues from Trujillo, who had 
previously sent messengers and offered themselves as 
vassals to Your Majesty, came to see me, and told me 
that twenty-five horsemen and forty foot soldiers, with 
many Indians of other provinces, had invaded their 
cotmtry, and were engaged in outraging and injuring 
them, taking away their wives and children, and robbing 
them of their goods and chattels. They entreated me 
to assist them in as much as, when they had become 
my friends, I had promised to defend them against their 
enemies. Afterwards, my cousin, Hernando de San- 
doval, whom I had left as my lieutenant in those parts, 
and who was at that time pacifying the provinces of 
Papayeca, sent me two of those very men of whom the 
Indians had come to complain. They said they came by 
order of their captain to search for the town of Trujillo, 

* Should be GonMolo de Sandoval. 
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having been told by the Indians that it was near and 
that they mig^t come without fear as the entire 
oountry was at peace, I learned from these men that 
their companions beloi^;ed to Francisco Hernandez and 
had come, mider command of Gabriel de Rojas as their 
captain, in seardi of that port. I immediately sent those 
two Spaniards, together with the natives who had come 
to complain, and also one of my alguadls, to Gabriel 
de Rojas, intimating to him to leave that province at 
once, after restorir^ to the natives all the property and 
women and everytiiing else he had taken from them; 
besides this I wrote him a letter saying thai if he needed 
anything to let me know as I wotdd willingly supply him 
to the best of my ability. He complied with my mandate 
and instructions at once, which entirely satisfied the 
natives of the said province; though sdfterwards they 
rettimed again to complain that when the alguadls whom 
I had sent returned, they had again been robbed. I 
wrote therefore to the said Francisco Hernandez, ofifering 
to supply him and his men with everything I could which 
they required, enjoining him to remain loyal to his gov- 
ernor. I do not know what has occurred since then, 
though I learned from the alguacil I sent to Gabriel de 
Rojas, and those who went with him, that, when they 
were all assembled there, a letter from their captain, 
Francisco Hernandez, had arrived addressed to Gabriel 
de Rojas, bidding him join him with all possible haste 
as great dissensions prevailed among his people, two of 
his captains, named Soto and Andres Garabito, having 
rebelled on the plea that he was himself about to renounce 
his allegiance to Pedro Arias. Thus matters remained 
in such a state that only harmful results could follow, not 
only to the Spaniards, but also to the natives. Whence 
Your Majesty may consider the mischievous consequences 
of these commotions, and how necessary it is that the 
authors and promoters of them should be punished. I 
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desired to go at once to Nicaragua, believing that I could 
devise some remedy for the advantage of Your Majesty's 
service; and, while making preparations, and having 
a road opened through some mountains over which I 
had to pass, the vessel sent by me to New Spain rettuned 
to the port of Trujillo, on board which came a cousin of 
mine called Fray Diego de Altamirano, a Franciscan friar. ^ 
From what he told me, and from the letters he brought, 
I learned of the many disturbances, scandals, and dis- 
sensions, which had broken out among Your i^^j^^ of 
Majesty's officials, whom I had left at Mex- Ftay Diego 
ico in my place; and which still continued, deAlta- 
making it necessary that I should immedi- ni"""*® 
ately repair thither to correct those evils. Hence my 
journey to Nicaragua and the coast of the South Sea 
was necessarily abandoned, in spite of my firm belief 
that much service would have been rendered to God 
and to Your Majesty, owing to the many extensive and 
rich provinces which lay on the way; in some of which, 
although they are at peace, the service of Yotir Majesty 
would have been greatly benefited by my passage through 
them; especially those of Utlatan and Guatemala, where 
Pedro de Alvarado has always resided. In conse- 
quence of certain ill-treatment, they had rebelled and 
had never afterwards been entirely pacified, but, on the 
contrary, have done, and continue to do, much harm to 
the Spaniards who live there, and to their Indian friends. 
The cotmtry is so rough and full of warlike people, so well 
skilled in the art of warfare, both offensive and defensive, 
that they have invented pits and other engines to kill 
the horses, which have been successful; and, although 
Pedro de Alvarado has unceasingly waged war against 

> This friar also counselled Cortes to assume more state and 
dignity, alleging that one reason some of his enemies affected to treat 
him as a mere soldier of fortune was because he had never insisted 
sufficiently on what was due to his rank as Captain-General and 
Governor; from thenceforward he heeded this advice. 
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them, ¥rith more than two hundred horsemen and five 
hundred Spanish foot soldiers, besides from five to ten 
thousand Indians, he has so far been unable to reduce 
them to Yoiu" Majesty's service, but on the contrary 
they become daily stronger through reinforcements of 
other people. I believe that, had I been able to go that 
way, I might with God's help, through kindness and 
other means, have won them over. For some of the 
provinces which were driven to rebellion by the ill-treat- 
ment they received during my absence and against 
which had marched no less than one hundred and twenty 
horsemen three hundred footmen, and considerable 
artillery, besides thousands of Indian auxiliaries, all 
under command of the inspector who governed at that 
time, not only continued in their rebellion, but rather 
succeeded, and killed ten or twelve Spaniards and many 
Indians; but when I arrived it sufficed to simply send 
them a message of my speedy coming, for all the prin- 
cipal persons of that province to come and explain to me 
the cause of their rising. It really seemed to me suffi- 
ciently just, for the Spaniards to whom they had been 
given in charge had burned eight of their principal chiefs 
alive, five of them dying on the spot, and the remaining 
three, a few days after; and, although they had demanded 
reparation and justice, they had not obtained it; so I 
consoled them in such manner that they went away 
satisfied, and have so far continued to live peaceably, 
and to serve as they had done before I went away. There- 
fore I am persuaded that the other towns in the pro\dnce 
of Coatzacoalco, which are in the same plight, on hearing 
of my arrival, and without even sending messengers to 
them, will become tranquil. 

In another part of my narrative, most Catholic Ma- 
The SUve jesty. I have already spoken of certain small 
Trade islands off the port of Honduras, which are 

called Los Guana jos, some of which have been depop- 
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ulated by the expeditions sent there from the Islands 
to capture its natives and make slaves of them. 
But some of the inhabitants had survived, and I re- 
cently learned in the islands of Cuba and Jamaica 
that an expedition had just been fitted out to com- 
plete the devastation, by carrying away the remain- 
der; so I sent a caravel to stop the annada amongst 
the said islands, and to enjoin, on the part of Your Ma- 
jesty, that no sort of injury should be done to the natives, 
for I intended to pacify them, and bring them to Your 
Majesty's service, as I had heard from some who were 
settled on the mainland of their peaceable dispositions. 
This caravel encountered at one of the islands, called 
Huititla, another caravel, of which Rodrigo de Merlo was 
captain. My captain found means to bring him to me 
with all the natives he had captured in that island. I 
immediately sent the natives back to their homes, and 
did not proceed against the captain, for he showed me 
the written permission he had from the governor of 
Cuba, with a proper authorisation from the judges residing 
in the island of Espafiola. I, therefore, dismissed him 
and his people with no other punishment than that of 
liberating the captives he had brought from the said 
Islands; but the captain and most of his company liked 
the country so much, they remained with us as settlers 
in those towns. 

The chiefs of those Islands recognised the kindness they 
had received from me, and, having learned from their 
countrymen who had settled on the mainland, what good 
treatment I gave them, came to thank me for the benefits 
I had extended to them, offering themselves as subjects 
and vassals of Your Highness, and asking me to show 
them how they could serve; so I ordered them, in Yotir 
Majesty's name, that, for the present, they should ctalti- 
vate the fields in their cotmtry, because in truth they are 
good for nothing else. So they went away carrying for 
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each of these islands my written order, notifying any 
Spaniard who might arrive there that they were to be 
in no manner molested; and they begged me also to place 
a Spaniard in each of the Islands, which although I cotild 
not then agree to» on account of the nearness of my de- 
partiire, I left instructions with my Ueutenant, Hernando 
de Sandoval, to attend to. Immediately afterwards* 
I embarked on the ship which had brought me the news 
of the events in this country, taking in her and in two 
other vessels which I then had in port, some of the people 
who had accompanied me on that expedition. We were 
about twenty in number, with our horses, for most of 
the people preferred to remain in those towns as settlers, 
and the others were already waitii^ for me on the road, 
thinking I was to return by land. I sent them a message 
informing them of my departure by sea, and the cause of it, 
and ordered them to proceed on their march; they have not 
yet arrived but I have positive information of thear coming. 

Everything being thus ordered in those tovms whidi 
I had settled in Your Majesty's name (though to my 
Cortn at great regret I was not able to leave them as 
HaYmxui well provided as I desired") I put to sea on 
the twenty-fifth of April, with three ships, and sailed 
with such fine weather that, in four days, I arrived 
within one hundred and fifty leagues of the pert 
of Chalchicuela.^ There. I encoimtered such a hea\-y 
storm that I could not proceed, and, believing it wouic 
abate. I put out to sea for one day and a rright; 
but such was the tempest that the ships were almost 
wrecked, and I was driven to take refuge in the Island 
of Cuba, where, within six da\'s, I entered tie port 
of Havana, being received with rejoicing by the resi- 
dents, as among them there were many friends of 
the time when I lived in that island. As t±ie vessels 
had sujffered much damage trom the bad weather, it was 

I Incban n;iTTw jor Vera Craz, Also spelled ChalchoixaciKcan. 
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necessary to have them repaired, which cost me a delay 
of ten days, and even obliged me to buy another vessel, 
which was in port being careened, so that I could leave 
mine which was leaking badly there. 

The day after my arrival at Havana, a vessel from New 
Spain entered that harbour, and, on the second day 
there came another, and, on the third day, still another. 
I learned from them that all the country was at peace, 
and quite tranquil since the death of the factor and the 
inspector, though they told me there had been some rioting 
and that the instigators had been punished. I greatly 
rejoiced at this news, as I feared my sudden return from 
my expedition had caused some new tmeasiness. Having 
written, though briefly, to Your Majesty from there, 
I sailed from Havana on the sixteenth day of May, bring- 
ing with me some thirty persons who had come secretly 
from this place; and within eight days I reached the port 
of Chalchicuela. I was unable to enter the port, owing 
to a change of weather, but remained outside some two 
leagues off. At nightfall, having manned my ship's 
boat, as well as a brigantine which we had fotmd aban- 
doned at sea, I landed and proceeded on foot to the town 
of MedeUin, about four leagues distant from my landing 
place; and without having been seen or heard by anyone 
in the town I went to the church to give thanks to Our 
Lord. My arrival having become known almost im- 
mediately, the inhabitants rejoiced with me, and I with 
them; and that very night I despatched messengers to 
this city, as weU as to the towns of the country, announc- 
ing my arrival to them, and making certain provisions 
which seemed to me important and to the advantage of 
Your Sacred Majesty's service, and the good of the 
country. I remained there eleven days, to obtain some 
rest, and recover from the fatigues of my long jotimey, ^ 

> Cortes was so broken by the fati^es of these expeditions, and 
so reduced by fever and his wounds, that he was scarcely recognisable, 
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during which time I was visited by many rhi^fs and 
other notable natives of these parts who showed great 
joy at my arrival. From there, I set out for this dty, 
and was fifteen days on the road, constantly receiving the 
visits of many natives, some of whom had come eighty 
leagues to see me; for they had placed their post messen- 
gers on the roads so as to be informed of my comiiig which 
they were expecting. Thus, in a short time, numbers 
came from many and distant parts to see me, shedding 
tears with me, and speaking such affectionate and kind 
words while they recounted all the troubles they had 
endured dtiring my absence, in consequence of the bad 
treatment shown them, that it broke the hearts of all 
wiio listened to them. And, although it would be diffi- 
ctalt to give a full account to Your Majesty of all the 
things they related to me, some are worthy enough to 
be told; nevertheless I reserve them to be told by word 
of mouth. 

Upon reaching this city, both Spaniards and natives 
congregated here and received me with as much joy and 
Cortes At- gladness as though I were their own father. 
rivc8 in The treasurer and accountant of Your Majesty 
Mexico came out to receive me at the head of a large 

and many could hardly persuade themselves that the emaciated man 
they saw was the gallant Malinche. He was received with the wildest 
rejoicing, the Indians outdoing the Spaniards in their enthusiasm; 
for. despite the sufferings he had brought upon them, he understood 
how to be kind to them, and, compared with the cold brutality and 
insatiable rapacity of the mean-spirited officials who had oppressed 
the natives during his absence, Cortes's treatment of them seemed 
to these poor people that of a paternal benefactor. Padre Cavo in 
recounting the events of this period says that "these were surely 
among ,the happiest days of Cortes' s life, for he could hardly proceed 
on his march on account of the constant demonstrations of the 
crowds of Indians who came, some of them even from sixty leagues 
distant, to see him, and bring him presents, so that, had he been 
their own king Montezuma, they could not have behaved differently. 
Cortes more than once was moved to tears by such unexpected 
demonstration of joy from this simple people. " 
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body of people, on foot and on horseback, all in 
good order and showing the same signs of good will 
as all the others; so I went directly to the church 
and monastery of St. Francis, to return thanks to Our 
Lord, Who had delivered me from such and so great 
perils and troubles, bringing me again to repose in peace, 
and to find a country which had been torn by such com- 
motions in a state of tranquillity and peace. 

I remained for six days with the monks to give an 
accotmt of my sins to God. Two days before I left the 
convent, a messenger arrived from the town of Medellin, 
announcing the arrival at that port of certain vessels, 
in one of which it was reported there came by order of 
Your Majesty a judge of inquiry. Only the bare fact 
was known, but I believed that Your Majesty, having 
heard of the tumults and commotions into which Your 
Highness's officials had plunged this cotmtry which I had 
left in their charge, and not being sure of my rettun to it» 
had ordered the situation to be provided for. God knows 
how much I rejoiced, as it would have given me much 
pain to act as judge in this cause, for I had myself been 
so much injured and ill-treated, and my property so 
destroyed by these tyrants, that any judgment of mine 
might have been suspected of proceeding from passion, 
though indeed no sentence of mine would have exceeded 
the severity their faults merited. I therefore despatched 
a messenger in all haste to the port of Medellin, to 
ascertain with certainty, sending an order also to the 
Lieutenant of Justice of the said town that Your Ma- 
jesty's judge should be well received and honoured and 
lodged in a house which I owned there, and that he, and 
all who accompanied him, should receive every attention; 
although as it afterwards appeared he would accept 
nothing.^ 

> As Cortes states, the commissioner showed himself rather 
reserved towards him, refusing his presents and deprecating his ho6- 
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The day after I despatched that loes&ag^, winch was 
the feast of St. John, another messenger arrived while 
I was witnessing certain boll fi^ts and other games 
proper for the festivity* bringing me a letter from the 
said judge, and another from Your Saci«l Majesty, 
from which I learned the p urp ose of his coining, and 
that Your Catholic Majesty had been pleased to order an 
investigation into my administration of the government 
of this coimtry. In truth, I gready rejoiced, not only 
(or the immense favours Your Sacred Majesty has done 
me in desiring to be informed of my services and fiaults, 
but also for the gradousness with which Your Highness 
Km been pleased to let me know through yo ur letter 
YvHir Royal intentions to reward me. For the one and 
thi^ oUicr I kiss the Roysl Feet of Your Catholic Majesty 
« humlred thousand times, and may God, our Lord, grant 
Itwit^ After receiving sudi favours. I may still be able 
K'^ l^rvt" somewhere, and that Your Cathdic Majesty may 
V^\^uso the sincerity of my desire, which recc^mtion 
hKmk" will l)e no small reward for me. 

\\\ thr letter which the Judgre Luis Ponce wrote me, 
\ WrtJ* infonned that he was ab.^ut leading tor this city. 
4^Hviil of ^"^^'» ^ there are two prrncipal roads by which 
l^(«l^mc• he might come and he .iii act state which 
<^l(Hm Qf them he prc;x>?ed tc iJ^Llow, I sent ser\-- 



i*^\ UOi^ Ititrntions. Uc a^tT-^t^ "^ir^afl: it tie scleniiid banquet 
kkv^ sM attend at l2tap4lAr*i=i "Ser-jr »rtfc-a:i'r .nteiSL^r^rate in the 
L»ikM«^i i>f iced drinks of vjkrjco* serts* ic tUti- »i -^xs seised with chills. 
ivwi, rttid violent viXZii':::^^ trcirr ^^ca m sicnl^ he^l Ccrrr^is 3 
4,s>Mint of othcri iAliir^f £1 iJii k *:i-: -*£ r,:iiieiniv: ntrr.iuced -y the 
u,>*y\H»iurni prevAihs^ 1* acs cvrnLinxifd >v -rae ^^ftxt-s ?c cchers 
^>^^«^Mi. Cavo SA^rs -355 t^ AatTrirr !uxat. thcu^p the ^chers it the 
l>^uv|\if»t ate and ^i^I rrwiN .-£ <'»«r»^:hmjf icix-ir- iiae iaifer-ii h-^-ci 
It t'hr report tLii tJrf .vin^.Taawuiiwr iuc >ft«i •rci:an:ec. vo:* 4.t race 
♦UiVnhI. and AlbccrciS. vK* Uif: vr S».*a;n: -isr it t:i.ir :tiTie. r-ir—ed 
Uu< t.ilvj thither; »> ^h^3 ucc *v^ut tie rv',''i7i scurj-neut ,*£ "-an iirctcrs 
^vXu> iUviulod PoBtct: ^ Irfcnt.. Aiirana^ taut le he«i jc 1 niLnrri^iixz 
Wici tuitu^d to cntcrciT iat laia Jt - 'tmny 
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ants of my household upon each of them to wait up- 
on him and show him the way. The said Luis Ponce 
travelled in such haste, however, that, although we 
had used all despatch, my people met him only twenty 
leagues from this city; and although he received my 
messengers cordially he refused to accept their ser- 
vices. Although I was sorry at this, because, owing 
to his hurried travelling he required assistance, I was 
on the other hand glad, because his refusal proved him to 
be a just man, who desired to execute his functions with 
all straightforwardness, and inasmuch as he had come 
to investigate my conduct, he was tmwilling to give rise 
to suspicion by accepting my hospitality. He arrived 
one evening two leagues from this city, where he passed 
the night; and I prepared everything to receive him prop- 
erly on the following day, but he sent me word not to 
come out to meet him in the morning, as he intended 
to dine where he was, asking me merely to send him a 
chaplain to say mass for him, which I did. Suspecting 
that this was only an excuse, as it afterwards turned 
out to be, to avoid the reception, I was on my guard, 
but he left so early that although I made all haste, he 
was already within the city when I met him; so we rode 
together to the monastery of St. Francis, where we as- 
sisted at mass. After this, I said that, if he desired to 
present his provisions then, it could be done, for the 
entire mtmicipal coimcil of the city was assembled there, 
as well as the treasurer and accotmtant of Your Majesty. 
He declined to do this, saying that he would present them 
the next day. And, so it was done; for, the next day, 
we assembled in the principal church of the city (the 
dean and chapter, as well as the said officials and myself 
being present), when the said Luis Ponce presented the 
royal letters, which I, and all those who assisted at 
the ceremony, received and kissed, and placed upon our 
heads as provisions of our King and rightful Sovereign, 
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to be obeyed and complied with in all respects, and by 
everyone, according as Your Sacred Majesty was (leased 
to order. The nmnicipal officers ddivered their wands 
into his hands, and all the other ceremomes were com- 
plied with, as Your Majesty will see by the official acts 
drawn by the notary pablic of the mtmicipal council, in 
whose presence everythii^ was executed. The pubKc 
crier announced in the square of the city the investiga- 
tions i^iich Luis Ponce had come to institute, but during 
seventeen days no one presented any complaint against 
me. About this time, the said judge Luis Ponce fell ill, 
as did also those ^w^o had come with him in his armada, 
and, the disease increasing, it was God's pleasure that 
he should die of it, as did also thirty others, amongst 
whom were two monks of the order of St. Dominic; 
moreover, even at this time there are still many persons 
in and in danger of death; for the disease they brought 
with them in that armada seemed almost to be a plague, 
as even some ^w^o reside here took the contagion and 
two of them died, while others are still in a convalescent 
state. 

Immediately after the death of Luis Ponce, his 
fimeral was celebrated with all the honour due to a 
person of his authority sent by Your Majesty. I was 
then earnestly requested by the Municipal Corporation of 
this city as well as by the Procurators of all the towns who 
had assembled here, to take charge of the government, in 
the name of Your Catholic Majesty, and to carry on the 
administration of justice conceded me by Your Majesty's 
order and by Your Royal Provisions, giving their reasons 
therefor, and explaining the evils which would follow 
in case I would not accept it, as Your Majesty may see 
by the report of these proceedings which will accompany 
this letter. I sought to excuse myself from this, as will 
appear by the said copy, but other requirements have 
since been made of me in the same sense, pointing out 
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greater evils as likely to follow should I not accept, and, 
though I have defended myself until now and have not 
yielded, I can see that there do in reality exist some evils. 
But I desired Your Majesty should be convinced of my 
purity and fidelity in Your Royal service, which is my 
chief aim, because thinking otheirwise of me, all other 
good things in this world are nothing to me, and I would 
rather die. I have therefore put aside everything for this 
purpose and insist with all my influence upon a certain 
licenciate, called Marcos de Aguilar, whom the said Luis 
Ponce brought as hBoj^ is'JOiCBui api as his successor, 
requesting and entreati Suhim to continue the investiga- 
tion to its finish. He has refused to do this, alleging 
insujfficient powers, for which I am exceedingly sorry, 
as there is nothing in the world I desire so much as to 
have Your Majesty properly informed of my virtues and 
sins (and this not without reason) for I believe, as an 
article of faith, that Your Catholic Majesty will grant me 
ample rewards, not taking into consideration the small- 
ness of my past services, but because Your Majesty is 
boimd to display munificence towards one who has served 
you with such fidelity as I have. 

Nothing of this should be allowed to remain obscure, 
but all the good and bad of my services should be mani- 
festly and clearly published, for it is a point Acciwatioiia 
of honotir with me, to obtain which I have ac^ainst 
gone through so many trials, and exposed Cortea 
myself to so many dangers. So that I hope that 
neither Grod, nor Your Majesty out of respect to Him, 
will allow invidious and corrupt tongues to deprive 
me of what I prize most. I neither desire nor ask 
of Your Majesty any other reward in payment of 
my services tiian this. God grant that I shall not live 
without it. I fed, Most Catholic Prince, that, from the 
beginning of my expeditions, I have had many and 
powerful rivals and enemies; yet their wickedness and 
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malice have not sufficed to eclipse the fame of my fidelity 
and services; hence in despair they have soug:ht to ob- 
scure Yoiu- Majesty's vision, and lead you astray from 
the Holy and Catholic intentions which I have always 
recognised in Yotir Excellency, to acknowledge and re- 
ward my services. One of their means is to accuse me 
before Your Majesty of treason, saying that I refused 
obedience to Your Royal commands; that I held this 
country not in Your Powerful name, but under my own 
tyrannical and despotic rule, for which they give some 
depraved and diabolical reasons which are entirely false 
and spring from their depraved invention.^ 

Did they but look sincerely into my acts, and were 
they just judges, they would be forced to recognise the 
reverse of what they declare, for, up to now, it has not 
been, nor will it ever be, seen whilst I live that any letter 
or conunand of Your Majesty has been refused scruptilous 
obedience. Now the iniquity and malice of those who 
have made these accusations will be more clearly and 
entirely proved and made manifest, because, had what 
they say been true, I would certainly not have gone six 
hundred leagues from this city, through an uninhabited 
country, and by dangerous roads, leaving the govern- 
ment to Your Majesty's officials whom I had every 
reason to believe were most zealous in the Royal service 
though indeed their actions did not correspond to the 
confidence I placed in them. Their other argument is 
that I held the greater part of the natives here as my 
slaves, treating them as such and profiting by their 
services and work, by which means I have amassed a large 
sum of gold and silver treasure, and that I have used the 
revenues of Your Catholic Majesty, without necessity, 
to the sum of sixty odd thousand pesos of gold : also that 
I have not sent the full amoimt of the Royal revenues 
to Your Excellency, retaining them under various pre- 

» See appendix to this Letter. 
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texts for purposes which I have not succeeded in accom- 
plishing. 1 can easily believe that, perhaps, they partly 
believed this, as such rumours are current, but they are 
contrary to the facts, and I am fully confident that the 
first use of the touchstone will suffice to discover the 
coimterfeit. As to what they say about my possessing 
the large portion of the land, I admit this to be true, and 
I have likewise had for my share a good siun and quan- 
tity of gold; but I declare it has not been sufficient to 
raise me above poverty, and free me from debt, for I 
owe more than five hundred thousand pesos in gold, to 
pay which I do not possess a single peso; because, if my 
share has been large, the expenditures have been greater, 
for I have consumed very large sums, not in buying lands, 
nor in foimding entails, nor acquiring any sort of property 
for myself and heirs, but in extending the dominion and 
patrimony of Your Highness in these parts, and in gaining 
and conquering many kingdoms and lordships for Your 
Excellency, and exposing myself to risks and dangers. 

These malicious men will never be able to conceal, or 
defame with their viperous tongues, these services, because, 
by examining my books, it will be fotmd Cortes 
that I have spent in these conquests more Renders 
than three hundred thousand pesos in gold Account 
belonging to my own forttme and household; hav- 
ing finished with that, I have spent sixty thousand 
pesos in gold, belonging to Your Majesty, which were 
not used for me, for I never touched them, but 
they were paid out on my vouchers for the cost and 
expenses of this conquest. Whether they have been pro- 
fitably spent or not may be seen by the patent results 
which are manifest to all. Respecting what they say 
of my not sending the revenues to Your Majesty, this 
is also manifestly contrary to the truth, because, in the 
short time which has elapsed since I came here, more 
treasure has been sent to Your Majesty than from all the 
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Islands and mainland put together, vfinch we discovered 
and peopled thirty odd years ago at great expense and 
outlay, made by the Catiiolic Kings, your grandparents, 
^liiich was not the case in this country. Not only have 
I sent to Yotir Majesty all belonging to Your Royal 
dues, but I have also sent what belonged to me, and those 
who attended me, taking no accotint of what we have 
here spent in Yoiu* Royal service. When I sent the 
first remission to Your Majesty, with Alonzo Hernandez 
Puertocarrero, and Francisco de Montejo, we not only 
sent the fifth of all that had been acquired which belonged 
to Your Majesty, but the entire amoimt of what had 
been obtained; for it seemed right of me to do so, being, 
as these things were, the first fruits. 

Afterwards, the fifth of all the gold obtained in this 
dty during the lifetime of its sovereign, Montezuma, 
was sent to Your Majesty; I mean of that part which 
was smelted, and which amounted to thirty odd thou- 
sand castellanos; and, although the jewellery otigfat also 
to have been distributed, giving the pcSple their shares, 
both they and I were glad to send all of it to Your 
Majesty, which amoimted to more than five himdred 
thousand pesos in gold. The loss of all this when it was 
taken from us on our expulsion from this city during 
the rebellion, caused by the coming of Narvaez to this 
country, although deserved for my sins, was not caused 
by my negligence. 

When the city was reconquered and reduced to the 
royal service of Your Highness the same course was 
followed; of the gold that was smelted, one-fifth was 
assigned to Your Majesty; and I also obtained that all 
of jewels and other valuable objects belonging to my 
men should be sent to Your Highness, and these were 
certainly not less valuable and precious than the first 
we had secured. I despatched them together with 
thirty thousand pesos of gold, in bars, in charge of Julian 
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Alderete, Your Majesty's treasurer in these parts, but 
they were captured by the French. ^ Neither was this 
my fault, but rather tiie fault of those who did not pro- 
vide a sufficient armada in time to go to the Azores for 
the protection of such an important treasure. As I was 
starting on my later expedition to the Gulf of Hibueras, 
I, likewise, sent to Your Excellency sixty thousand pesos 
of gold, by Diego de Ocampo and Francisco de Montejo; 
and, if a greater amotmt was not sent, it was owing to 
the orders issued by Your Majesty's Coundl of the Indies, 
respecting the gold to be sent from these parts to Spain; 
for, indeed, we somewhat exceeded oiu^elves and con- 
travened the orders in sending such an amotmt at one 
time. We ventured to do this, however, on account of the 
stress in which Your Majesty was for want of money, and 
I, likewise, sent at the same time to Your Highness, with 
my servant Diego de Soto, ever)^thing I possessed, 
there not being one peso of gold left me, including a field 
piece which in its material and manufacture had cost me 
more than thirty-five thousand pesos in gold ^ ; likewise 
certain jewels of gold and stones which belonged to me, 
and which I sent, not so much on account of their value, 
although this was not insignificant for me, but because 
the French had captured the first consignment I had 
sent, and it grieved my soul that Your Sacred Majesty 
should not have seen those things. Thus, in order that 
a sample might be seen, even though trifling in com- 
parison with the things I first sent, I sent all I possessed 
of the kind. Hence, I cannot understand what reason 
there could be for keeping back anything belonging to 

> See Note to Fourth Letter, p. 159. 

> Already in the Fourth Letter, Cortes explained to the Em- 
peror the exact cost of this unique piece of artillery; that he here 
repeats himself may be due to reasonable fear that his former letter 
never reached its destination; for many of those he wrote were lost. 
He has no delicacy about insisting upon the value of his gift to the 
Emperor. 
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Your Highness, when I have desired with pure zeal only 
to serve Your Catholic Majesty with all I possess. I am, 
likewise, told by the officials, that, during my absence, 
certain quantities of gold have been remitted, so that, 
in truth, the remittances have never ceased being sent 
every time an opporttmity oflfered. 

It has, likewise, been stated, most Powerful Lord, that 
Your Majesty has been informed that I received, from 
Cortes Pro- ^^® province allotted to me, profits amoimt- 
posesto ing to an income of two hundred millions. 
Return to As my desire neither is, nor has been, other 
^^^^ than that Your Catholic Majesty should 
know beyond all doubt my zeal for Your service, and 
should be entirely satisfied that I have always told, and 
will tell the truth, I cannot manifest it better than to 
place this much revenue at Your Majesty's disposition, 
and there could be no better opportturity than the present 
to dispel any suspicions, which, according to public 
rumour. Your Majesty has concerning me; hence I be- 
seech Your Majesty to accept for your service all that 
I possess here and to do me the favour of granting me 
instead a donation of twenty millions in Spain. In this 
way, Your Majesty will keep the remaining one hundred 
and eighty millions, and I shall live contentedly at Your 
Majesty's Court, where no one, I protest, will exceed 
me in fidelity, nor dare to doubt my services to the 
Crown. I shall, also, be better able to serve Your 
Majesty there, for, being an eye witness, I can inform 
Your Highness as to what will most advance Your 
Royal service, preventing any false accounts from deceiv- 
ing Your Highness. I assure Your Sacred Majesty that 
my service there will not be of less importance, for my 
advice may help to preserve this land, and advance the 
conversion of the natives to our Catholic Faith, and in- 
crease Your Majesty's revenues in these parts, rather 
than see them diminished as has happened in the Islands 
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d for want of good government, when 

s, grandparents of Your Majesty, not 

^"^ ;i^ jounselled, but advised by interested 

^^ 1^ , ■ epresented the true conditions, as indeed 

:-• .^"^ done who have sent reports from those 

".> jr two reasons I do desire of Your Sacred 

^ ^reat a favour as to allow me to come and 

^ ** ar Royal presence, the first and principal one 

^ atisfy Your Majesty and the rest of the world 

yalty and fidelity in Your Royal service, because 

n this more than anything else in the world; for, 

y^e exposed myself to so many fatigues and dangers, 

iiave suffered such hardships, it was to gain the 

iWn of being a servant of Your Majesty, and of Your 

yal and Imperial Crown, and not from covetousness 

. treasures. Of treasures, indeed, I have had a sufficient 

4uantity if they could satisfy me, — I mean for such a 

modest esquire as mjrself, — ^nor would I have spent them 

lavishly to advance that which I hold to be my first and 

most important object. If I have not obtained that 

favoiu", which I so much covet, doubtless my sins have 

been the cause, and I believe that nothing is capable 

of satisfying me if this immense favour which I implore, 

is not granted me by Your Majesty. 

Lest Your Majesty should imagine that I ask too much, 
though the sum is hardly sufficient for my decent main- 
tenance at Court, I will be contented with ten millions 
of yearly revenue.^ This would enable me to appear 
worthily after having held the charge of Governor in the 
Royal name of Your Majesty in these parts, and having 
extended the Royal patrimony and dominion of Your 
Majesty by bringing tmder Your Princely yoke so many 
provinces, peopled by so many and such great cities; 
and by destroying idolatries and offences against our 

I Meaning presumably the yearly revenue from a capital of ten mil- 
lions, though it is expressed as here translated. 
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Creator, and converting many natives to His knowledge 
by planting the true Catholic Faith in this land. If 
they are not prevented by those who look upon these 
things with evil eyes, and whose zeal is directed to other 
ends, a new Chuith will very certainly be raised shortly 
in these parts, where God, our Lord, siriJl be better served 
and honoured than anywhere else in the world. I repeat, 
that, if Your Majesty will grant me ten millions of revenue 
in your realms, and allow me to serve you in Spain, I shall 
consid^ it a great favour, even leaving behind all I 
possess here; for thus my desire to serve Your Majesty 
in Your Royal presence will be satisfied, and Your Uigji 
ness will likewise be convinced of my loyalty and zeal. 

The other reason for wishing to appear before Your 
Majesty is that I may give information respecting the 
state of this country, and even of the Islands, yrinch will 
advance the service of God, our Lord, and of Your 
Majesty; for, on the spot, iny words, would be believed, 
^idiich is not the case respecting what I write from here, 
as what I say has been attributed to my interested 
motives and not to my zeal as a vassal of Your Sacred 
Majesty. 

My desire to kiss the Royal feet of Your Sacred 
Majesty, and to be promoted to serve in Your Royal Pres- 
ence is beyond all expression. If Your Highness be not 
pleased to allow this, or deems it inopportune to grant me 
the favour I beg, by allowing me a set yearly income to 
support me at Court, I pray Your Highness to allow me 
to retain in this country what I now possess here, or what 
my agents will beseech Your Majesty, in my name, grant- 
ing it as a perpetual pension for myself and my heirs, 
so that I may not be obliged to return to Spain, asking 
people for God's sake to give me food. I shall consider 
it a great boon if Your Majesty will grant what I so 
fervently desire, for I trust in my service and in the 
Catholic conscience of Your Sacred Majesty and that, 
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beholding the purity of my intentions, Your Highness 
will not allow me to live poor. 

The arrival of this judge of inquiry seemed to me to 
furnish a good occasion and sufficient cause for the accom- 
plishment of my said wish; and I even began to put it 
into execution, but was hindered by two things; one of 
which was that I was without money, for my house in 
this city had been pillaged and robbed of all its contents, 
as Your Majesty is already apprised; and the other was 
the fear that, during my absence in this country, the 
natives might rebel, and dissensions might break out 
amongst the Spaniards; for the experience of the past 
may well serve to forecast the future. 

While I, Most Catholic Lord, was engaged in preparing 
this despatch for Your Sacred Majesty, a messenger 
arrived from the South Sea, bringing me a Expedition 
letter that a ship had arrived on that coast, of Loaysa 
near a place called Tecoantepeque, which, as it ap- 
peared from another letter addressed to me by the 
captain of the said ship, and which I send to Your 
Majesty, belongs to the armada sent under conmiand of 
the Captain Loaysa to the Malucco Islands.^ Your 
Majesty will learn from this captain's letter the inci- 
dents of his voyage, so I will not repeat them to Your 
Highness but limit mjrself to explaining what I did. 
I immediately sent a competent person to the place 

» This fleet of €ome six vessels under command of Garcia Jofre de 
Loaysa sailed in August, 1525, for the Molucca Islands, a conven- 
tion having been previously established with Portugal to avoid a 
conflict of claims. It encountered many misforttmes, and its com- 
n:iander, the navigator Sebastian del Cano, and other officers, died 
during the voyage. The vessel, of which Cortes writes, reached the 
Mexican coast under command of Fortunio de Alango, her captain, 
Santiago de Guevara, having succumbed to the privations of the 
voyage when in sight of port. Only one of Loaysa's ships reached its 
proposed destination, and fotmded a small struggling settlement 
on the 752a de los Reyes, which was later abandoned when the Spanish 
crown lost interest in the Spice Islands' ventures (Bancroft, Hist. 
Mex., vol. ii., cap. xiii). 
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where the ship had arrived, to arrange for the said 
captain to return to Spain immediately if he so desired, 
providing him with everj^hing necessary for his voyage; 
and to learn from him the particulars of his voyage so that 
I might make a full report of everything to Your Highness 
as soon as possible. Lest the ship might need repairs 
I also sent thither a pilot to bring her to the port of 
Zacatula, where I have three ships ready to start on a 
voyage of discovery in those parts and coasts, and I 
gave orders that she should be repaired and refitted for 
Your Majesty's service, and for the needs of her voyage. 
As soon as I receive information from the ship, I shall 
immediately forward it, so that Your Majesty, being 
fully informed, may give the orders most expedient 
for Your Royal service. 

My ships in the South Sea, as I have told Your 
Majesty, are prepared to start on their voyage; for, as 
soon as I arrived in this capital, I began to hasten their 
departure; and they w<Juld already have sailed but that 
they were waiting for certain arms, artillery, and am- 
munition, which had come from Spain, for their service 
and that of Your Majesty. I hope, in Our Lord, that Your 
Majesty's good fortune will enable me to render good 
services by this voyage; for, even if a strait should not be 
discovered, I hope to find some route to the Spice Islands, 
so that Your Majesty may have yearly news of events 
there. Should Your Majesty be pleased to grant me 
the favours I have asked in a certain capitulation re- 
specting that discovery, I offer myself to conquer all 
the Spiceries, and any other islands there may be be- 
tween Malucco, Malacca, and China, and to arrange 
matters so that, instead of obtaining spices and drugs 
by trading with the king of Portugal, who now owns 
them. Your Majesty may obtain them as your own 
property, once the natives of those islands have ac- 
knowledged Your Majesty as their king and rightful 
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sovereign. For, I pledge myself, if the said grants be 
made to me, to send such an armada thither, or to go 
myself personally, as will subdue those islands, settling 
Spaniards there whom I will provide with forts and 
the necessary artillery and war stores to defend them- 
selves against all the princes of those parts or any other. 
Should Your Majesty be pleased that I undertake this 
business, granting me what I asked, I believe it will be 
for the good of Your service; and I propose that, should 
it not turn out as I have stated. Your Majesty shall 
order me to be piaiished as one who has reported falsely 
to his Sovereign. 

Since my return, I have, likewise, ordered people to 
go overland to settle on the River Tabasco, which is also 
called Grijalba, and to conquer many provinces in that 
neighbourhood, whereby God, our Lord, and Your 
Majesty, will be well served, and the ships navigating in 
those parts will derive much benefit. The port is a good 
one, and, if populated by Spaniards, and if the coast 
tribes be pacified, the vessels coming and going will be 
safe, whereas heretofore the natives there have been 
savage, and have killed the Spaniards who landed there. 

As Your Majesty has already been informed, I have 
also sent three companies of men to the province of the 
Zapotecas^ to invade it in three different places, so as 
to complete its reduction in the shortest possible period; 
this will be of great service, not only because of the mis- 
chief which those natives work on the other peaceable 
ones in the neighbourhood, but also because they occupy 
the richest mining districts existing in New Spain, from 
which, when conquered Your Majesty will derive great 

> During this expedition against the Zapoteca and Mixi tribes, 
the Spaniards accumulated about one hundred thousand pesos of 
gold, partly by rifling the graves of chiefs. The leaders were in- 
experienced, and fell to quarrelling amongst themselves. One of 
their ships with some fifteen men, and all the treasure, foundered in a 
gale off Vera Cruz. 
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profit. I have, likewise, prepared an expedition to settle 
on the banks of the River Las Pahnas, ^ which is on the 
north coast, below Panuco, in the direction of Florida, 
for I have been informed that the land is good and that 
there is a seaport; all of which persuades me that God, 
Our Lord, and Your Blajesty will not be less served there 
than in other parts. 

* The territory of Rio de las Palxnas jost north of Panoco had 
been granted to Panfilo de Narvaez, and was reputed to be extra- 
ordinarily rich in gold and precious stones. Cortes's proposed expedi- 
tioQ was withdrawn to avoid encroaching on the rij^ts of Narvaez, and 
a free hand was thus left to Nufk> de Guzman, a man of noUe birtfa 
from Guadalajara, who had been for some years at Puerta de Plata 
in San Domingo, until, through Diego Velasquez's influence, he was 
appointed Governor of Panuco. For cruelty, rapacity, and violence, he 
was among all the Spaniards in Mexico, either before or after him /ocsZr 
friticeps. In his Governorship of Panuco, he had already violated 
an the conventions with the natives, and, in defiance of the royal ordi- 
nances, had so hunted down the Indians, branding them and shipping 
as slaves to the Islands, that his province was almost depopulated. 
He was just as violent in his treatment of the Spaniards, directing his 
severities, especially towards all ^lo were known as friends of Cortes. 

He invaded neighbouring provinces, and, when the settlers resisted, 
his superior force enabled him either to drive them out, seize their 
lands, or to capture them, and, without even a trial, condemn them 
to torture and death. He nailed one Spaniard to a tree by a nail 
through his tongue for using impertinent language to him. 

Promoted to the Governorship of Mexico, the field for carrying on 
his sinister exploits was enlarged, and no oppression, extortion, or 
outrage, which his fiendish ingenuity could devise, or his avarice 
suggest, was omitted to subjugate all alike to his will; later his ex- 
pedition into the north-west left the same trail of robbery and murder 
behind. He was finally arrested and sent to Spain for trial, where, 
in 1540, Cortes had the magnanimity to interest himself in behalf of 
his old enemy, who was penniless, friendless, and in prison at Torrejon 
de Velasco, some eight leagues distant from the capital, even sending 
him money for his wants. Guzman died, however, before his trial 
was finished. Bustamente moralises on the strange contradiction in 
the character of Cortes, which prompted such generosity to the most 
inveterate enemy he had ever had, one who since years had worked 
him every injury in his power, while he showed himself so heartless 
in his treatment of the brave King Quauhtemotzin, whom he hanged 
in the dead of night, in the wilds of Yucatan, for no fault whatever* 
after having robbed and tortured him in Mexico. 
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Between the northern coast and the Province of 
Mechoacan, there is a certain tribe called Chichimecas. ^ 
They are a very barbarous people, and not so Expedition 
inteUigent as those of these provinces. I have, against the 
likewise, sent sixty horsemen, two htindred Chichi- 
foot soldiers, and many native allies, against m«cas 
them, to discover the secrets of that province and its 
people. I have instructed them that, should they find 
the people there susceptible of civilisation and con- 
version to Our Faith, as these others have been, and 
showing a disposition for Your Majesty's service, to make 
some settlement in the country, and to bring them peace- 
ably imder the yoke of Your Majesty. But that if they 
did not find them as I have just said, but rebellious and 
disobedient, to make war on them and reduce them to 
slavery; for, there is nothing so superfluous in this cotm- 
try as those who refuse to acknowledge and serve Your 
Majesty, By making slaves of these barbarians, who 
are almost savages. Your Majesty will be served, and 
the Spaniards greatly benefited, as they will dig for gold, 
and perhaps through contact with us, some of them may 
save their souls. 

I have learned that, in the midst of these Chichimecas, 
there are some thickly populated parts where there are 
large towns whose people live in the same manner as the 
Mexicans. Some of tliese towns have even been seen 
by Spaniards, and I am confident that the country will 
be settled, for I am assured that it abounds in silver 
mines. 

About two months before leaving this capital for the 

> The Chichimecas were the most ancient of Mexican nations, and 
were savages dwelling in caves, living by the chase, and having 
nothing of the Aztec civilisation, and yet, according to Motolinia 
(Toribio de Benevente) they were monogamists, sun-worshippert, 
and made no human sacrifices their offerings being snakes and 
butterflies. 
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Oulf of Hibueras, most Powerful Lord, I despatcbed a 
captain to tiie town of OiUixiaii, wl^ 
one bundled and four leagimi from here, ordering htm 
to follow that coast, for a hundred and fifty or two faiiti> 
died leagues, for Hie sole purfxise of teaming all about it, 
and of discovering if there were any ports. He eacecated 
my orders, penetrating one handled and thirty leagues 
intend, and faringk^ me an account of many ports he had 
found on the coast This was of no small advantage, on 
account of the general dearth of them up to the present 
time; he had visited many and very considerable towns, 
and several numerous and waxlike tribes, with vrhom 
he had encounters, and many of whom he pacified; his 
small force and the want of pasturage for his horses 
prevented his going further. His account also described 
a very large river, ifrtdcfa the natives tcAd him was ten 
days' mardi from its source, and about whidi, and the 
peopte inhabiting its banks, tibey tcdd me many straxige 
things. I am about to send hun again with a laigst 
force and better equipment, so that he may explore tiie 
secrets of that river, which, judging from the size and 
importance the natives attribute to it, I would not be 
surprised if it turned out to be a strait; as soon as he 
rettuns I shall relate to Your Majesty what I have 
learned. 

All these captains are on the point of starting on their 
expeditions: may God be pleased to guide them according 
to His Will. For my own part, even should Your Ma- 
jesty visit Your displeasure on me, I shall not cease to 
devote myself to Your service, holding it impossible that 
Your Majesty should fail, for any length of time, to 
recognise my services; but, even if this should happen, 
I shall remain satisfied with having done my duty, and 
knowing that all the world is aware of the loyalty with 
which I have performed it, nor do I wish for any other 
inheritance for my children. 
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Most Invincible Caesar may God, Our Lord, preserve 
the life, and augment for long years the power of Your 
Sacred Majesty according to Your desires. From this 
city of Temixtitan, on the third day of September, 1526. 

Hbrnando Cortbs. 
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On August 27, 1529, Fray Juan de Zumarraga, bishop of Mexico, 
addressed a lengthy report to Charles V., recapitulating the events 
of the conquest, and exposing the actual condition of the country, 
notably the official anarchy prevailing in the capital during the ab- 
sence of Cortes in Honduras. The bishop's impartiality in all that 
concerns the conduct of Cortes and that of his enemies gives great 
value to his testimony, and I have thought well to translate that part 
of his letter which deals particularly with the state of things in Mexico 
up to the time of Cortes's visit to Spain. Read in connection with 
the narrative of the Fifth Letter, these passages will be seen to con- 
firm the latter's statements in his various letters to the Emperor, 
many of which they also complete and elucidate. 

I know of no English translation of this important document, but 
in the valuable collection of Voyages, Relations , et Mimoires of Temaux- 
Compans an excellent French translation of the entire letter may be 
found. 

PRAGMBNT OF A LBTTBR FROM BISHOP ZUMARRAGA TO CHARLB8 
V. INTRODUCTORY NOTB 

The grace, the peace, and the mercy of Our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your Majesty, and may Your Majesty read attentively this letter, which 
is written with the sincere and loyal intention of serving God and Your 
Majesty. I write dispassionately, and to make myself useful to the 
inhabitants of this cotmtry, both Spaniards and natives, and for the 
discharge of my conscience and the fulfilment of the duties of my 
office, which I have accepted as a cross and a martyrdom. I shall 
state the truth, even should it cost me my life, which is said to be 
menaced by the hatred of my enemies. He who shall judge us all 
will take accotmt of the persecutions I suffer for His cause. 

Immediately upon my arrival in this country, and after consulting 
the most serious religious men, as well as the conquerors and the oldest 
inhabitants, I addressed to Your Majesty a report on the condition 
in which I fotmd it. But now that I have acquired more experience 
and have been able to inform myself by conversing with the natives, 
I am able to make known the Spaniards' manner of viewing things 
and all that has happened since the arrival of the royal Audiencia 
with which I came, and it is in God's name that I entreat Your Majesty 
to graciously correct the abuses. 
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Your l£aje«t]r knows tliat ufaen Fernando Cortes first came to tins 
country, be iras sent by tbe Governor ci Cuba, Diego VetaaqpieB, to 
•eaxcb for Grijatba, who bad been sent by tbe governor wiHi a fleet 
on a voyage of discovery. Velasqaes ordered Ccvtes to xetoni 'Wbh, 
Orijatba in case be found bim, as be bad no permission front your 
MiO^ssty to nndertake conquests. In case be did not find him. tiie 
governor's orders ivere tbat Cortes diookL trade akog tbe coast* eat- 
changing tbe merdiandise be bad broui^t from Cnba for Ibat puipoae, 
far gold; after wbicb be was to re^im to Cuba. As Qf^aaia 
already back before Cortes set sail, tbe latter sboold bave 1 
bis es^ieditsonforiWitb tbe cessation of tbe caitse, tbe sffset siioald 
oease. Cortes, bowever, seeing bimself in command of men and A^a, 
and led donbtiess by an inspiration of God, idK> widied to deliver tida 
eo gttntiy from tbe devil, did not obey tbe instmctiotts of ' 
Be left, and guided by divine Providence be soon reacbed ihit 
barbonr of llesico, tdiidi is called San Juan de Ubta. Hie eo uatgy 
pleased bim great^, and be tbou^t to tender Your Majesty a great 
service in colonising it. He tber^ore landed, cootzary to tbe ocdera 
he bad received, and wiots to Your Majesty and likewte to Diego 
Velasqnes, to explain bis conduct. Some approved of bis addressiag 
bimself difectly to Your Majesty and sending the gold be bad obtained^ 
bat others blamed bim, dedarii^ be dionld bave sent it to Vidaaqnes. 
Thus tbe force ci Cortes was divided into two parties, but bis Irieeidia 
prevailed and proclaimed bim captam-general. He succeeded hi 
ledttdng the x>artisans of Velasqnes to obedience, tiious^ only after 
much trouUe, for they even tried several times to assassinate hhau 
Providence pr e serve d bim for tbe conquest of this country, for accord* 
ing to all impartial people it would never have been accomplished 
without him. He obtained possession of all Mexico and its capital. 
Your Majesty knows the details of this achievement. 

As soon as the country was subdued, Cortes, in response to tbe 
prayer of Your Majesty's treasurer, Julian de Alderete, and of all the 
conquerors, made a repartition of the Indians. The country was on 
the vei:ge of destruction, for under pretext of seeking provisions, the 
Spaniards took possession of everything they found. This was the 
reason why he decided to make that repartition, in making which he 
however secured for himself and his friends everything most worth 
having. Many of the conquerors, and especially those who had shown 
themselves partisans of Diego Velasquez, were little satisfied with 
the share he allotted them. He had assigned the most important 
towns and provinces to Your Majesty, but afterwards he took them 
away from the royal officials who were already in possession of them, 
saying that by giving them as EncomUndas to individuals, one fifth 
of the tributes which the holders would be obliged to pay would bring 
more to the royal treasury, while all the profit went to the royal offi* 
cials and their servants. He took for himself the royal city of Texcooo* 
which formerly belonged to the royal domain, and distributed the 
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i€st as he pleased. A short time after the conquest and partition of 
Mexico, Your Majesty's officers, Alonso de Estrada, Rodrigo de Al- 
bomoz, Gonzalo de Salazar, and Pero Almendez Chirino, arrived. 
Cortes gave them the best reception, installing them in their offices 
and overwhelming them with favours. They all made him the greatest 
demonstrations of friendship, including even the factor Salazar. 

At that time Cortes sent captains commanding a good number of 
men to explore the country in all directions and to examine which 
provinces would it be most suitable to colonise. Among these there 
was Cristobal de Olid, whom he furnished with a fleet and an army to 
colonise the province of Hibueras and the Cape of Honduras, which 
was reputed to be a very rich country. The preparations for this ex- 
pedition cost Cortes a good deal of money. But Cristobal de Olid, who 
had served tmder Cortes, no sooner observed the wealth of the country 
than he resolved to become independent. As soon as Cortes learned 
this, he despatched several officials to summon him to recognise his 
authority, but as Olid obstinately refused to do this, Cortes decided 
to go in person, nothing daunted by the difficulties such a long overland 
journey offered. 

Cortes set out therefore, leaving the licenciate Zuazo as chief justice of 
the entire country, and giving him power to decide all contentions. 
He associated the treasurer, Alonso de Estrada, and the accountant, 
Albomoz, with him in the government. 

Hardly had Cortes left the city when Estrada and Albomoz quar- 
relled, abusing one another, and even drawing their swords. Informed 
of these disorders by letters which he received from Mexico, Cortes 
sent back from Guazacalco, where he then was, the factor Gonzalo 
de Salazar and the inspector Peralmindez Chirino, charging them to 
quell the disturbances. He gave them two sets of instructions. Ac- 
cording to one they were, should they find Albomoz and Estrada 
reconciled, merely associated with the government, and all four were 
to govern in accord with the licenciate Zuazo, who, as jurisconsult, 
retained the exclusive administration of justice. But if the discord 
still continued, Salazar and Chirino were authorised by the other set 
of instructions to assume the reins of government alone. Uiged by 
their ambitions, these two came to an understanding with Albomoz 
who so thoroughly detested Estrada that he consented to be deprived 
of his own power if only the other were involved in his fall and punished* 
as the author of all the troubles. 

In agreement with Albomoz, the envo3rs of Cortes destroyed the 
first instructions, and only produced the others which provided that 
since Estrada and Albomoz could not agree, the envo3rs were to replace 
them in the government. At first Estrada submitted, but becoming 
then reconciled with Albomoz and learning from him the history of 
the destroyed papers, they both went to complain to the licenciate 
Zuazo, and demanded to be recognised once more as members of 
the government. Zuazo decided in their favour, but many troubles 
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•ad 4ll O« dMi «Oiil0d tta aooount of this a^air« and several 
el^ war inM on iJbe YVfge of braddng ovt. 

Sala^ar astutely attached htmseU to a certain Rodrigo de Paa, who" 
was a relative of Ck*rtes, and held the office of alguacil mayoj:. The 
latter CKcrcdacd i^neat infiuetice in the osrantry becsute the partialis 
of Cortes regarded him as their chief. Sustained by such an one Sal a* 
t&T ordered the amest of the treasurer and the accountant, and hold* 
ing thetn prisoners in their own boosea, he began to proceed against 
their friends and partisans upon wbotn he indicted a shame fiiJ punish- 
ment in public. Agam a civil war was imminent a^d was only 
a%*oided, thanks to God and to the sermons of Father Martm de ValeQ* 
eia sad tome ottmr liol^ xvUgiotti inMi. 

As ioaa as Salassr and Ousiooioiimd themselves masters of the go^«^ 
snmiaat, and tba nmiiidpal body had taken the oath to them, they 
bOfMl to Staal ti0xt mod left. Tbef arrested and tortured the Indian 
ohiefii to extort tfaair fold and joireiB fi^m them. They distributed 
ioqportaat f^fanimimttos to aU ^lair adherents. Rodrigo de Pa^ hav* 
hug voatmed to make some dbeenrations. and having sent some relig- 
ioos men to snake Hiem undarslaiid ^at they were ruining and losing 
tibe ootmtrjr, ^btff anestod him to free themselves from the importu* 
nato ce nsur es. This amest pit>v6ked a tumult, and for the third time 
eivil war t h re a ten ed . In ipite of all» they tried him. and a few days 
later they hanged him after infficting the most cruel tortures on him. 
Some time before this« they had aheady, on I know not what pretext, 
seised the pscaon of the Isosndato Znazo whom they exiled, together 
with maay d the princqMd adheceati of Cortes, so that nobody could 
oppose their will, and tiiey mig^t be absolute masters of the govern- 
ment, whidi, in their hands, was the most disorderly imaginable. 
About this time Salazar and Chirino spread the report that Cortes had 
been killed by the Indians, and all those who accompanied him on 
his expedition to Hibueras as well. The friends of Cortes contradicted 
this news which so irritated the others that they had public proclama- 
tion made to the effect that any one bold enough to say that Cortes 
still lived should receive one hundred lashes. Salazar showed himself 
especially violent against Cortes, whom he publicly described as a 
heretic, a traitor, and an usurper. He added that even were Cortes 
still living, he would never allow him to return to the country; that 
he had not come to Mexico as factor, but that he carried a secret order 
from the king to arrest Cortes, and that he would have done this had 
the latter not left for Hibueras. 

The Spaniards were thus again divided into two parties: the one 
to which Salazar belonged was composed of the former friends of 
Velasquez; the other, of those of Cortes. Salazar had all of these 
latter whom he could catch arrested, and the others took refuge in the 
forests when the news of their chief's death was spread in Mexico. 
Salazar and Chirino forced the municipal body to recognise them as 
governors in Your Majesty's name. To confirm the rumour of the 
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death of Cortes, they celebrated pompous funeral rites in his faonoor, 
in the convent of St. Francis. They took possession of and inven- 
toried all he owned, and sold everything at the lowest price, for they 
were careful to have the appraising done by one Hernando Lopez, one 
of their warmest partisans. When the sale was finished, they got him 
to lend them a large sum of gold pesos which they sent to Spain for 
safety. Salazar also pillaged the house of the king of Texcoco, who 
had accompanied Cortes to Hibueras, saying that he had likewise 
perished in the expedition. It is certain that he obtained at least five 
or six thousand gold pesos, though it is said that there were more than 
thirty thousand. 

Vfhen, Cortes and his friends returned to Mexico, they could never 
learn exactly what had been taken from them, because the man who 
had made the inventory had fled to Spain where he died in prison at 
Seville. As for the king of Texcoco he could never recover anything 
of all they had taken from him. 

A respectable woman whose husband had accompanied Cortes, 
having declared in her grief that the news was false, and that all were 
¥^11, was ordered by Salazar to receive twenty lashes in public, as a 
sorceress. He was absolute master of the country, which he governed 
like a tyrant, and he had enriched his partisans with the Indians and 
spoils of Fernando Cortes and his companions: for he counted upon 
their self-interest to defend and support him should the latter reap- 
pear; all of which the former friends of Diego Velasquez who had joined 
his party were quite ready to do. The friends of Cortes, afflicted and 
despoiled of everything, took refuge in the convents awaiting such help 
as God might send them. Every week Salazar reviewed his soldiers, 
the meanest of whom bragged that, if Cortes was still alive, he would 
either take him prisoner or kill him with his spear. 

Cortes during all this time was completely ignorant of all that was 
happening. He learned finally from a ship that reached Honduras, 
of Salazar's tyranny, and how he had treated his friends. As he could 
not leave the country, he sent one of his pages to Mexico bearing a 
revocation of his former patents and another by which he annulled 
all the powers of the roy^ officers who had by their abuses produced 
such a conflagration. He appointed his kinsman, Francisco de las 
Casas, governor in their stead. But when the page reached Mexico* 
Francisco de las Casas had long since disappeared, for Salazar had 
sent him a prisoner to Spain, in order to get rid of him. The page, 
fearing that the tyrant might hang him, took refuge in the convent of 
St. Francis. When the news of his arrival spread through the town, 
Estrada, Albomoz, Salazar, Chirino, and their partisans were greatly 
astonished, for there was hardly anyone left who believed Cortes to 
be still alive. When the former of these saw the letter of Cortes revok- 
ing all the powers he had given, they thought it a favourable 
opportunity to revenge themselves on Salazar, for all the affronts he 
had inflicted on them. They assembled secretly in the convent of St. 
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Fnmdtv mmmontngtogrtiier aU the friendi^ of C<»rtes who bad talcjcti 
iMagb tlieie. The latter did not dare to disobey Yonr ^lajesty's pria* 
C^mI oflSotn. who ordeied them to follow tbem. They assembled all 
the alcaldeemd regidon in a hottse and made them deliver to them 
the etelt ci jmtioe ae Ueulenants of the govemor^ altbou^li tbey 
no poweni to ahow. Then they adjomtied uproariously to the bo»se 
of Cortea* ivhafe Salaaar was installed. The latter had intnenchad 
hitnaelf, aad had with hisi many of his friends, well armed, tboti^ 
mailj had alieadj deaerted him. The assailants broke down the 
doOfa of the hooaa bj means of artillery and captured ^laxar &rmdst 
each diaorder that it ia teally a miracle that everything was not kiest 
on that day, for the Indians had resolved to pro^t by that occaskKQ 
to &n ttpOQ the Spaniarda, massacre them to the last man . and liberate 
tfaeiT country. 

Estrada and Albomoz, masters of the person of Salazar and liberator* ' 
ci Chirino who had fled« began to govern in such wise as to £11 their 
pockets. They took a large number of Indians for themselves, dis- 
tributed others amongst their friends, and began legal proceeding 
against those who had sided with their enemies. Several of these lat^^ 
ter were decapitated or hanged, and the others took refuge m c«?nvieitte« ' 
though some were even dragged out from them to be executed. AH 
were deprived of their Indians and persecuted in every fjossible tnanner. 

While Mexico was being devoured by this conflagration. Cortas came 
back. When it was known that he had left the port and was approach- 
ing the capital, an incredible dismay spread throxtgh the city. Bv^ery- 
body wanted to £le complaints of the executions, robberies, and 
Testations which had taken place. Some accused Salaaar and Chirino 
who were priaoners, while others aocuaed Batrada and Albomoz wlio 
were governing. 

When Cortes beheld the skein he had to untangle, he retired to 
the convent of St. Francis, where he confessed, received the commtm- 
ion, and afterwards consulted the Superior, and the wisest religious 
men concerning all that had happened, and the attitude he should 
adopt. But just at that time, the licenciate Luis de Leon, ^^om Your 
Majesty sent as judge of residencia, arrived in New Spain. As soon 
as he had exhibited his powers all the officers of justice consigned their 
wands of office to him. But a few days later God called him hence. 
Judging from the good report I have had of him from those who knew 
him, his death was beyond doubt a punishment which it pleased 
Providence to inflict on this country. He had designated the licen- 
ciate Marcos de Aguilar as his successor, but as the latter was very 
old, his infirmities prevented him from accomplishing anything. He 
died within a short time, after having named the treasurer, Estrada, 
to succeed him. 

During the government of Alonso de Estrada and Gonzalo de Sand- 
oval, Nufio de Guzman arrived in the province of Panuco, indiere Your 
Majesty sent him as governor. He had been to the island Hispaniola 
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and Cuba, where he stopped for some time. The inhabitants of these 
islands, who were for the most part enemies of Cortes and envious of 
the high position he had obtained, took advantage of NufLo de Guz- 
man's stay there to prejudice the latter against him. Guzman warmly 
espoused the side of Velasquez, influenced by his kinsman, Gonzalo 
de Guzman, who is now governor of Cuba, and had been a long time 
in his service. 

As soon as he took possession of his government, he began to show 
his ill-will by writing a most insolent letter to Cortes, while to the factor, 
Salazar, who was then in prison, he wrote another filled with proofs of 
friendship towards him. He kept up a constant correspondence with Sa- 
lazar and even went to the length of considering as his own personal ene- 
mies, all those who maintained that Cortes, far from being a traitor, had 
rendered very great services to your Majesty. Some of these people 
he caused to be whipped, and he smashed the teeth of others with a 
stick, though they were guilty of no other crimes. He even dared to 
seize some persons on Mexican territory, whom he hanged. He in- 
fringed on the jurisdiction of Cortes, taking possession of a number 
of villages which were held in encomienda by inhabitants of Mexico; 
he inflicted tortures and vexations on the caciques, and established 
garrisons among them to force them to acknowledge his authority. So 
irritated were the inhabitants of Mexico by Guzman's conduct that 
one of the greatest proofs of respect and obedience they could have 
given Your Majesty was to refrain from taking arms and marching 
against him. Before leaving for Spain, Cortes exhausted every effort 
to tranquillise Estrada and Sandoval, who were both very much irri- 
tated. They consequently confined themselves to notifying Guzman 
that he need write them no more such letters as they would neither 
receive nor read them. Guzman had become the chief of Velasquez's 
partisans, and the foremost enemy of Cortes both because of the im- 
pressions he had already received before he landed in Mexico and also 
in consequence of the influence which the factor, Salazar, exercised 
upon him after his arrival. He hoped, with the latter's aid, to succeed 
in expelling Cortes from his government, and to obtain possession of 
it himself, for it is the demon of ambition and avarice that has been 
the cause of all the crimes which have ravaged this unhappy country. 

The remainder of the letter deals with the conduct of Nufiez de 
Guzman, Delgadillo, and others during the absence of Cortes in Spain. 
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Acahuilguin, lord of Acuculin, 
II, 280 

Acalan, x>rovmce of, II, 356 ff; 
description of, 363 

Acolhuacan, I, 347 

Acolman, II, 56; disturbance be- 
tween Captains at, 63 

Acuculin, province of, II, 380; 
arrival at, 383 

Adelantado, note on, II, 169 

Agoes, note on, II, 343 

Aguilar, Jeronimo de, I, 143, 144 

Aguilar, Marcos de, succeeds 
jPonce de Leon as commissioner, 
1,51; Cortes reports on, II, 341 

Aiutecatl, I, 31 

Alaman, Lucas, account of con- 
cealment of Cortes's remains, 

I. joff 

Alammos, Anton de, note on, I, 

137 
Alango, Portunio de, II, 349 
Albornoz, Rodrigo de, note on, 

II, 330; Bishop Zumarraga's 
account of his conduct, 361)7 

Alderete, Julian de, arrives at 
Vera Cruz, II, 40 ; at Tacuba, 5 1 ; 
uiges attack on the market- 
place, 91; altercation with 
Cortes, 07 

Almeria, I, 193 

Altamirano, Pray Diego de, cousin 
of Cortes, hiffoespatches, II,f33 1 

Alvarado, Pedro de, sent back 
to Cuba by Grijalba I, 17; dis- 
obedience of, 35; massacres 
Mexican nobles, 384, 350; note 
on, II, 60; quarrels with Olid, 
63; disastrous repulse of, 87^; 
assault on the market-place oy, 
1x5; expedition to Tututepe- 
que, 143/f I sent to Guatemala, 
178; negotiations with Ovalle, 
183; departs for Tehuantepec, 
X96; in Guatemala, 333 



Amazons, legendary island of, 

II, 177, 178 
Amecameca, I, 338 
Amohan, lord of Checan, II, 

376 
Animals, Mexican, I, 161 
Apaspolon, chief of Acalan, II, 

356; deceives Cortes, 358; his 

wealth, 364 
Apolochic, river, II, 399 
Aqueducts, description of, I, 363; 

destruction of, II, 64 
Armada, vessels of Cortes's, 1,155; 

of Narvaes, 373 
Ascension, bay of, I, 133 
Atzcapotzalco, note on, II, 34 
A Vila, Pedrarius de, note on, I, 

13 <; note on, II, 331; troubles 

in his colony, 528 
Axucutaco, provmce of, II, 333 
Ayachapichtla, battle of, 11,^38 
Ayllon, Vasquez de, note on, I, 

274 . 

B 

Bacallaos, note on, II, 30;^ 
Balboa, Nufiez de, discovers 

Pacific Ocean, I, 15; death of, 

II, 333 
Banner, Cortes's, I, 303 
Barbo, Pedro, mortally wounded, 

11.88 
Barrientos, Hernando de, his 

letter to from Chinantla II, 

57 

Bees, varieties of, I, 14 j 

Bono de Quejo, Juan, his mission, 
II, 166 

Brigantines, building of, I, 330; 
progress of, II, 7; transported 
m>m Tlascala, 31/f; launchixig 
of, 59; first action of, 66/f; 
one captured by Mexicans, 85, 

99 
Buims, Bishop of, note on, II, 
x66, 167 
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Camtnatim, king of Texoooo* I« 

S49; note on, 949 
Cacao, I, S44 
Caaaatan, chaiacter of oomitoy, 

Caltamnir. I, xo6 

Canal, built at Tezooco, II, 58 

Canec, lord of Taisa, II, ayx; 
con^refskm of, aya 

Cannihaliam, nr o v i a i oo a lor In- 
dian troopa, II, 104; feasting of 
the Alliea, I X I ; Cortes ponisbes, 

944 
Canno, Sebastian dd, death of, II, 

^349 ^ ^ „ 
Cannon, the nbnr, U, sxx, asa 
Cstaoolt, faihue of the, u. xx7> 

Catoche, note on, I, 197; battle 

at, 134; crosses at, x7s 
Catscdcm, note on, 11, loi 
Canaewmy, appfoachinff Itedoo, 

I, S33; camp on the, ll, 70 

^whSic oecan, I, s47: H, 334 
Oaloo, I, 9s6| II, as# 
, town of, u, 
3» II, 54 
Chicbemecati, ezpknta dnriog 

Chichfrfiecas. expedition against, 

and note on, II, 353 
Chihuacoatl, II, 125 
Chila, town and lake, II, 171 
Chilapan, town of, II, 240 
Chinantla, events in, and note on, 

n. 56. 57 
Chirino, Pero Amuldez, note on, 

II, 330; Bishop Zumarraga's 
account of his conduct, 

Cholula, note on, I, axa; embassy 
from, 215; arrival of Cortes at, 
ai6; massacre at, 217/f; feud 
with Tlascala, a 20; description 
of city, aao 

Citlatepetl, II, 146 

Citlatlepoc, II. 56 

Civilisation, origins of Mexican, 

Coanacochtzm, note on, II, 13 
Coatelicamat, description of his 

cotmtry, I, 343 
Coatlincnan, II, 14 
Coatzacoalco, river of, I, 345 
Coins, values of, I, 136 



Coihna, I. asf^ 

I*^gteqa^a3;liiar»prdftina 

to PsnaoD, u, 17^ 
Cmmmklndii. note oa^ H, x68 
CoiHipincy at Veim C&iis, I, 167, 

X89 

em^on, I. X5» zns; detOh, 16 
GomL OristobaL u. am 

Cortes, Fernaado, birtb. and £axa- 
Hv. 1,3: ediicatioEi and early 
lite. 4if;quaiTet with Vel^isqties, 
10; appointed comaxauder by 
Vdasques. tg, i^S; sails for 
Cominel, 25; policy towards 
Indians, 25; character ctf his 
men, j6: compared with C^saj« 
37; deaHngs with Tapia, 29, 
I J 8^; diplomacy of. 3o#; inBu- 
ences govemiELg h^conduct, t$; 
Prescott's opinio©, 36, 37; hi 
Chimianityt 3^; di^hc^iae with 
Pcnn, 3p; justifying aioti\-es, 
43 : relations wttb women, Aiff; 
second marriage, 44, S$: ex- 
pedilion to Yucatan, 44; Char- 
ua^'s estimatiosi of, 45; ^iend* 
ship for Indians, 47; later 
dimculties of^ 49; aocusaticms 
against «5 : i^lttms to Spain, c r ; 
honours conferred on, 54: m» 
eineralds, 55: arrrv.-^.l irr M^x-^'^. 
57/f; expeditions in Pacific 
v)o^an, 59/f; Voltaiie's anecdote 
on, 61 ; last letter to Charies V. 
6a^; death of, 66; funeral in 
Mexico, 69; mystery of burial 
place 69/f; last will, 77/f; nego- 
tiations at Coeumel, x39/f; res- 
cues Spaniards in Yucatan, 141; 
at Tabasco, 146^; founds Vera 
Cruz, 157; first description of 
Mexico, 1 60/f ; destroys his ships, 
x&p; atCempoal, i9o;atXoc^- 
miico, 1 94 ; first news of Tlascala, 
X97 ; his standard, 203 ; murmur- 
ings against, 306; alliance with 
Tlascala, 207; ideas of jus- 
tice, 215; enters Cholula, 216; 
massacre and results in Cholula, 
217;^; arrives at Chalco, 226; 
enters Mexico, 232; first meet- 
ing with Montesuma, 234; plans 
to take Montesuma prisoner. 
238; r ep ort s on mines and agri- 
culture, 243-4; aearehes for har- 
bour, 345JJF; describes Mexico, 
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Cortes, Fernando {Continued) 
256^; overthrows the idols, 260 ; 
letter to Narvaez, 270, 271; 
leaves the city, 277; negotia- 
tions with Narvaez, 280^; de- 
feats Narvaez, 282; return 
march to Mexico, 285; captures 
Teocalli, 291; narrow escape of, 
295; retreats from Mexico, 
2g6ff; arrives at Tlascala, 302 ; 
at Guacachula, 311; builds 
brigantines, 320 ; proposes name 
for Mexico, 322; reviews forces 
at Tlascala, II, 8; speech to 
Tlascalans, 9 ; march to Mexico, 
10; at Texcoco, 15; destroys 
Iztapalapan, 18; receives brig- 
antines, 32; at Tacuba, 34^; 
messages to Quauhtemotzin 40, 
41; begins hostilities, 42^; 
captures Cuemavaca, 46; nar- 
row escape at Xochimilco, 50; 
begins the siege, 60; commands 
brigantines, 66; second narrow 
escape of, 95; woimded, 97; 
inspects market-place, 116; re- 
ports on the treasure, 130; 
builds ships on the Pacific, 144; 
plot to murder, 144, 145; cam- 
paigning in Panuco, 17 iff: 
appointed Captain-General, 1 80 ; 
dealings with Garay, iSSff; 
reports ship-building, 199, 200; 
on rebuilding Mexico, 200^; 
gun casting, 204; manufactures 
ammunition, 205; casts silver 
culverin, 211; complains of 
Velasquez, 213; converting In- 
dians, 213, 214; opinions of 
bishops, lawyers, and doctors, 
314; ordinances of, 218; 
expedition to Yucatan and 
Honduras, 230; bridge building, 
235. 230, 253^; reports execu- 
tion of Quauhtemotzin; at 
Peten-Itza, 274; receives tidings 
from Nito, 283; arrives at Nito, 
286; dangerous journey on 
rafts, 2ggff; reception in Hon- 
duras, 308; report of his death, 
note on, 321; receives dis- 
quieting news from Mexico, 
32 iff; embarks for Vera Cruz, 
323; reports on slave trade, 
J33; sails for Vera Cruz, 334 
m Havana, 3S4ff; arrival a1 
reception at Vera Cruz, ^^5 



reception 

arrival in City of Mexico, 336; 



at 



accusations against, 341^; ren- 
ders an account, 344; proposes 
to return to Spain, 346; peti- 
tions a pension, 347^; reijorts 
on South Sea expeditions, 
350; on province of Zapoteca, 
351; his treatment of NufLo 
de Guzman, 3^2; expedition 
against the Chichimecas, 353 

Coscatlan, note on, II, 171 

Cozumel, discovery of, I, 16; 
note on, 123; Cortes at, 139; 
crosses at, 175 

Cronberger, Juan, editions of 
Cortes's letters, I, 103 

Cruelty, wholesale executions in 
Panuco, II, 103 

Cruzada, Bula de la, II, 138 

Cuauhtitlan, II, 34 

Cuba, conquest of, I, 7; note on, 
123 

Cuemavaca, capture of, and note 
on, II, 46ff 

Cuicuitcatzin, I, 350 

Cuitlahuac, description of town» 
I, 229; II, 54 

Cuitlahuaczin, note on, I, 318; 
measures for defence, 331 

Cuzula, report on, I, 343 



Darien, note on, II, 179 

Diaz del Castillo, Bemal, describes 
sailing of expedition under 
Cortes, I, 20, 21; life and 
writings, 109 

Dircio, Pedro, II, 43 

Duero, Andres de, 1, 281 

£ 

Empire, extent of Aztec, I, 264; 

taxes in, 265 
Encomienda, note explaining, II, 

223^ 

Escudero, Juan, takes Cortes 
prisoner, i, 11; hanged, 167 

Espiritu Santo, foundation of, II, 
161 

Estrada, Alonso de, note on, II, 
230; Bishop Zumarraga's ac- 
count of his conduct, 361)7 



Famine, during the siege, II, 113, 

T26 
Pemandina, see Cuba 
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mtmam to Cite, mM, sj6; 

Fotrto* U, f §5 

GtiaJiaio*, Lo«« tdaods of, n, 

Oidu.. -.e-eo^er to C«t« 

from, 11, 1 7$ 
Gti^varA, Santiaeo de, deatli of, 

(hizimm, Cfiftoba] de, II, 96 
Ouzm^nn, Gonzsikf de, I, 131 
Guzmi^n, Ntifkez de, goveroor of 
Pftntico, 1,51; proceeds against 
Cortes, 56; note on his atro- 
cities, II, 352 



Hanega explained, I, 244 
Hernandez. Alonzo, captured at 

Xochimilco. II, 50 
Hernandez, Francisco, at Naco, 

Hererra, Antonio de, life and 
writings, I, 116 
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Jeroojaute Fatliess^ iijT|ifn <T to b]r 

V d e aqu e t ^ I, i», 131; note oa. 

129 
Judges, Altec I, 259 
Julian, c aptur ed bj Cordoba, I, 

16; interpcets for Cortes. x$ 



Lakes oi Qiako and Texcoco. I, 

256 
Languages, note 00 Indian, II, 

299 
Lara, Juan de, c aptur ed at 

Xochimilco, II, 50 
Las Casas, Bastolom6 de, veisioa 

of quarreL between Cortes and 

Velasquez, I, gff; life and 

writings, X14 
Las Casas, Francisco de, hostili* 

ties against Olid in Honduras, 

n. 309/f 
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Laws, sumptuary, in Mexico, II, 

218 
Loaysa, Garcia Jofre de, fate of 

his expedition, II, 349 

M 

Malinalco, II, 100 
Malinaltepeque, gold from, I, 

«43 
Maquahuitl, described, I, 302 
Manna, I, 42 ff; first mentioned, 

217; note on, 327^; with Cortes 

in Honduras, II, 273 
Market-place, in city of Mexico, 

I. 257^; attack on, II, 92; 

Spaniards repulsed at, 96; note 

on, 97f 
Martyr, Peter de Angleria, life and 

writings, I, 115 
Massacre of Mexican nobles, I, 

, 349ff ^. . . „ 

Matalcmgo, expedition agamst, II, 

103^^ 

Maxixcatzin, I, 207; kindness to 
Cortes, 303; holds Tlascala to 
the Spanish alliance, 319; death 
of, 11, 7 

Mazatl, execution of, II, 326 

Medellin, in Estremadura, birth- 
place of Cortes, I, 3; in Mexico, 
foundation and naming of, II, 
13 s; transfer of, 206 

Medrano, II, 88 

Melchor, captured by Cordoba, I, 
16; interprets for Cortes, 25 

Melgarejo, Fray Pedro, arrives at 
Vera Cruz, 11, 40; at Tacuba, 
51; note on, 138; negotiations 
with Cristobal de Tapia, 138^ 

Mendoza, Alonzo de, II, j 

Merlo, Rodrigo de, slave-nunting, 

Metztithian, II, 164 

Mexicalcingo, description of, I, 
232; adheres to Cortes, II, 41 

Mexico, description by Cortes, I, 
256)^ ; fighting in, 287^; note on, 
330^; civilisation of, }s6ff; 
siege of, II, 60; completely in- 
vested, 71; first general assault 
on, 73^; second general assault 
on, 80; third general assault on, 
82^; defection of vassals, 84, 85 ; 
note on, 88 ; gallant defence of, 
95g; destruction begins, loSff; 
suffering in, 112; fall of, 125; 
note on, 127^; rebuilding of. 



13 5f 30I, 202; notes on new 

divisions of, 202, 203 
Michoacan, messengers to Cortes, 

II, 130; note on 131; messengers 

return from, 136; disaffection of 

Spaniards in, 162 
Mixcjuic, II, 54 
Monjaraz, Andres de, I43 s, 
Montafio, Francisco deprisocures 

sulphur from volcano, II, 205 
Montejo, Francisco de, I, 160, 179 
Montezuma, Spaniards first hear 

of, I, 17; his ambassadors to 

Cortes, 34, 148; note on, 187; 

second embassy to Cortes, 211; 

efforts to stop Cortes, 227; 

receives Cortes, 233; discourse 

of, 234^; imprisoned, 238/J; in 

chains, 240 ; betrays Cacamatzin 

249; speech to his nobles, 251; 

his empire, 263; palaces, 265^; 

etiquette, 267; death of, 288, 

3Siff 
Moreno, Pedro, his conduct in 

Honduras, II, 312^; report of 

intrigues at Naco, 328 
Motolinia, Fray Toribio, life and 

writings, I, 115 

N 

Naco, note on, II, 284; Spaniards 

at, 290 
Narvaez, Panfilo de, arrival in 

Mexico, I, 269; his designs, 2^1 ; 

note on, 272; negotiations with 

Cortes, 278^; defeat of, 282 
Natividad, foundation of, II, 304 
Nautlan, II, 41 
Nieto, Diego, II, 286 
Night, the Sorrowful, I, 296^^ 
Nito, note on, II, 284; Spaniards 

settled there, 284^^; tneir sad 

plight, 286; desperate situation 

of Cortes at, 289 



Oaxaca, 1,317; expedition against, 

n. 133^ 
Obsidian, note on, II, 198 
Ocampo, Diego de, note on, II, 

163 
Ocupatuyo, I, 313 
Ojeoa, adventures and death of, 

II, 179 
Olea, Cristobal de, at Xochimilco, 

II, so; death of, 95, 97 
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s«an»rd prDpcMaik far. r»o 
^csQU. 1A flittmi.. i^iQSt^ <li»ln^ae 

W3ti Corteft. L 39 
Fcsec. Akstso. v^cdi Corfees si 

Taenba. II. 51 
FetcsQ-Itza. Cortes ai r iwe* at. IL. 

t^fj; ncte on, 279. dexfied 

bor«e ^. 274 
Picsoo. Vioexrte Yafiez, L 133 
PiXzjwouT^, captitie c^, II, 326; 

death Q^, 327 
PkH, tQ murder Cortes, II, X44; 

note on, 145 
Poooe de Leoo, Juan, discoTers 

FUmAA, I, 1$; note 00. II. 106 
Poooe de Leon, Lttis, sent as com- 
missioner to Mexico, I, 50: 

arrival and note on, II, 337)?; 

death of, 340 
PopocatapeU, described, I, 223 
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ST 

scftiertKiit, willimL, 

Cotiee's Igtigiy L, 

Kdm ittd to, ii£ 
Sticiie, Gss|iard, stands 

far coAoms&s, IL. 313 
RodeOas. ocplaiDed, I, 154 
Roias, Gahrifl de, czpe^^taosi oC. 

RsBziQ, Jmou mtppKS in Hoo-> 
dBn&, U, 3i2# 



SaaT^edxm. Hezsando de, bevten- 
ast. in Hoodsras, U. ^m^ 

Sacrifioes, imman. L. 164, i8x; 
nsmbcrof victims, 345 ; Span- 
iards saczificxd, 11^ &; iiote on, 
Qjif; in Acalan, 258 

Safayar. Gonzalo de, note oil. H, 
230; Bidiop Zmnanaga's ac- 
connt of his ooodnct, 361 

Salt, note on, I, 208 

San Andres, note on name. II, 290 
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Sandoval » Gonzalo de, death, I, 
53; 281, note on, II, 33; expedi- 
tion to Chalco, 2^ff; expecution 
to Tlascala, agff; return to 
Chalco, 37, 38; position during 
siege, 61; wounded, 72; sent to 
help Otomies, 103; negotiates 
with Tapia, 140 

San Estevan del Puerto, founda- 
tion of, II, 174 



San Hipolito, feast of, II, i2( 
San Juan de Puerta Latina, 1, 133 
San Juan de Ulua, island of. 



:l3 



derivation of name, I, 17; note 

on, 132 
San Martin, I, 371 
Santiago de Cuba, I, 12^ 
Santiago, Spanish battfe-cry, II, 

38 
Seeura de la Prontera, foundation, 

I, 308; change of site, II, 163; 
mutiny at, 164 

Settlements, Spanish, I, 126 

Siefi^e, beginning of the, II, 60; 
duration of, 129 

Singuatepecpan, II, 348; arrival 
at, 349; Christian propaganda 
at, 253 

Slavery, Cortes sanctions servi- 
tude of natives, II, 147, 148; 
natives branded and sold, 166; 
Cortes orders branding, 199; 
the trade, 33 2# 

Small-pox introduced by Span- 
iards, II, 6 

Solis, Juan Diaz de, discovers 
River Plate, I, 15 

Sotelo builds the catapult, II, 117 

Soto, Diego de, II, 140 

South Sea, inquiries concerning, 

II, 131; efforts to reach, 131^ 
Spain, New, name proposed by 

Cortes, I, ^22 
Strait, searcn for the, II, 2ojff 



Tabasco, discovery of river, I, 

131; fighting at, 147 
Tacuba, destruction of, II, 34 
Taiza, Cortes marches towards, 

II, 269 
TamazoUan, I, 319 
Tanjuco, note on, II, ipo 
Tapia, Cristobal de, his dealings 

with Cortes, I, 29; arrival at 

Vera Cruz, II, 138; note on, 138 
Tasco, tin mines of, II, 304 



Tecuichpo, Princess, I, 318 
Tehuantepec, expedition to, II, 

196 
Temple, the great, I, 360 ; note on, 

345 
Tenayucan, II, 34 
Tenciz, character of the province 

of, II, 278 
Tenochtitlan, Mexico, note on, I, 

33off 
Teotihuacan, pyramids of, I, 

348 
Tepeaca, expedition to, I, 308; 

slaves in, 309; ^^arrison at, II, 6 
Tepepolco, quarries of, II, 66 
Teutepil, II, 31 
Texcoco, description of and note 

on, I, 247, 248; canal built at, 

II, 58 

Tezcatlipoca, I, 340, 341 

Tezmulocan, II, 10 

Tiac. arrival of Cortes at, II, 
268 

Tianguiz, II, 93 

Tithes, first levied in Mexico, II, 
216 

Tlalmanalco, II, 42 

Tlapanecatl, leads assault, II, 88 

Tlascala, republic of, I, 33; 
character of the people, 32, 33; 
note on, 197; wall of, 199; 
hostilities in, 2oi)JF; peace con- 
cluded, 207; description of city, 
209; feud with Cnolula, 320; 
loysdty of people, 303; events 
in, 305; native of, rescues 
Cortes, II, 50 

Tlatelolco, I, 330 

Torquemada, Juan de, life and 
writings, I, 116 

Tozopan, II, 41 

Trade, relations with Hispaniola, 
II, 217 

Treasure, list of first, I, 170; 
collected in Mexico 353; divi- 
sion of, 255; fate of the, II, 
310, 211 

Truce, Mexican flag of, II, 13 

Trujillo, foundation of, II, 311 

Tuchintecla, I, 345, 346 

Tupilcos, province of, II, 334^ 

Tututepec, two towns so named, 
II, 164 

Tzilacatzin, his exploits, II, 89 



Valdenebro, Diego, II, 140 
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Valleja, Pedro de, at San Estevan, 
II, 174; oatgi^rals Grijalba, 
183, 184 

Vassals, perfidy of the Mexican, 
II, 84, 85; doubt the Spaniards, 

Velasques, Diego, conquers Cuba, 
I, 6, 7; character, 7, 8; quarrel 
with Cortes, lojf; sends first 
expedition to mainland, 16, 
13 1#; second expedition, 18, 
137^; appoints Cortes Captain, 
x8; instructions to Cortes, 19; 
suspicious of, aoff: note on, 
125; intrigues with Olid, II, 

Vendabal, Francisco Martin, cap- 
tured at Tacuba, II, 50, 55 

Vera Cruz, I, 157; reinforcements 
arrive at, II, 27; more arrivals 
at, 40; ammunition arrives at, 
X06 

Verdugo, Francisco, II, 4^ 

Villafafia, Antonio de, his plot 
and fate, II, 144, i45 

Villafuerte, Rodriquez de, II, 43 

W 

Women, Spanish, during the con- 
quest. It, 99 



Xatlocan, attack on, II, 33 
Xicotencatl, I, 204, 303; distrust 

of Spaniards, 319; his desertion 

and death, II, 63 



Xiuhtepec, II, 46 

Xochixnilco, I, 194 ; note on name 

of, II, 49; fighting at, 49/7 
Xoloc, capture of and note on, 

11.69 
Xuarez, Catalina, courted by 

Cortes, I, 11; marriage, 12 
Xuarez, Juan partner of Cortes I, 

Xuchitepec, I, 244 

Y 

Yasa, river, II, 287 

Yautepeque, II, 46 

Yuca, note on, II, 243 

Yucatan, note on, I, 123; discov- 
ery of, 127; Spanish prisoners 
in, 141 

Yuste, Juan, his fate, II, 30 



Zacatula, foundation of, II, 

162 
Zalapa, the river II, 236 
Zapotecas, expedition against the, 

II, 197; report on exi>edition, 

351 
Zozolla, I, 317 
Zuazo, Alonso de, sent back to 

Mexico, II, 233; imprisonment 

of, 321 ; exile of, 362 
Zumarraga, Juan de, appointed 

president of audiencia, I, 56; 

letter to Charles V, 357ff 
Zufiiga, Juan de, wife of Cortes I, 

44 
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